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fjB  IT  RBMSifBiJiiD,  that  OD  the  tweotj^fbnrth '  dsj  of  Angmt,  {& 
Ihe  fortieth  yt^r  of  the  hdepeiideDcc  of  the  Uniied  States  of  i^«nc%» 
fieare  A  Myer,  oC  the  bM  dtrtiiet,  have  depotited  in  tbib  office,  the  title  of  a 
book,  tb€  right  whereof  they  claim  at  proprietort,  in  the  words  following,  to  wit: 

**  A  Comprehensive  View  of  the  leading  aid  moat  iapOft»t  prioeipka  of  Us- 
^'tnal  aod  Revealed  ReUpon^  digeifted  m  web  ord^r  as  to  present  to  the  pious 
'^  and  leflectiog  mind,  a  basis  for  the  soperstnictore  of  the  entire  system  of  Uie 
**  doctnoes  of  the  Gospel.  By  the  Rev.  Samnel  Stanhope  Saith,  D.B.  L.L.D. 
^  late  President  of  the  College  of  Keir-Jeesey.f* 

In  CQofofmaty  to  an  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  entitled,  ^  An 
'act  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of  maps,  charts, 
end  books,  to  the  anthoti  and  •  proprletDffs  of  such  copies,  during  the  lisMi 
theieiD  meBtioBed;**  aad  also  to  the  act,  entitled,  **Ao  act  suppfencDtary  to 
the  act,  entitled  an  act  for  the  encouiag^m^ient  of  leamioir,  by  iccurin|  the  cop- 
ies of  maps,  diaiti'and  books,  to  the  authors  end  pioprietors  of  Mcheofees,  during 
the  tiases  thereiB  nenttoaedt  aed  estsnding  the  benefits  ttereof  to  the  arts,  of  de- 
signing, engraving  and  etching,  historical  and  other  prints.** 
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iCo  doobt  csB  exist  in  tlie  miod  of  a  ^fudicioas  chrietiao,  but  that  the  Saertd 
flcrjpturet  comprise  the  most  complete  development  of  the  entire  Byttem  of  our 
holy  reli^oD.  Bat  the  extent  and  variety  of  informatioa.  which  they  emhraoe, 
the  loow  and  narrative  ityle  in  which  a  great  portion  of  them  u  written,  and  th^ 
pictiireaqae  and  poetic  imagery  in  which  others  are  clothed,  have  presented  ap 
oficasioo  both  to  iogenioos  and  to  feebleminded  men,  to  build  upon  them  a  multitude 
of  cooteodi^g  opinions,  each  supported  by  detached  expressious  collected  from 
these  divine  orades,  or  by  interpretations,  either  plausible  or  forced,  impose^ 
up^  their  language  Divines,  in  order  to  correct  or  restrain  this  ambiguous 
diversity  of  sentiment,  have  endeavoured  to  reduce  the  whole  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  sacred  writings  .to  certain  definite  principles,  arranged  in  scientific  order,  S9 
as  BUtonlly  to  illustrate  and  support  one  another.  This  would  have  been  a  schema 
fofficiently  rational,  if  lystem  writers  had  confined  their  object  to  digesiing  the 
difTusive  and  expanded  phraseology  of  the  scriptures  into  a  few  simple  and  con- 
nected propositions,  intended  to  present  the  substance  of  the  whole  to  the  mind^ 
under  one  ^iew.  But  their  design  has  become  so  mingled  with  the  diseordaat 
theories  of  different  writers,  that  their  extended  discussions  on  ea^h  topic,  have  ' 
dhok  destroyed  the  simplicity  of  the  gospoL,  and  led  their  readers,  as  well  w 
^ii^oied  the  writers  themselves,  to  substitute  fatmian  reason  for  the  word  ci  God. 
laatead  of  iMsentiiv  a  brief  anal^is  of  the  doctrines  cpntained  la  the  Bible,  tifey 
Iheve  too  frequently  atttenptod  tosMke  theirceipefldweexplMatioesof  the  lysteqi 
«f  divine  truth  9tk  entire  )ji^nsy  pf  thedogieal  sdence  :--It  has  occurred  to 
the  anthor  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  students  in  tint  sphere  of  knowledge, 
to  have  its  principal  subjects  distinctly  pointed  oat,  and  clearly  ilfustrated,  in  m 
fbeit  ooBpeM,  in  order  to  difeet  theif  Mure  inmniries,  and  so  to  guard  their  fn- 
ture  I  addresses  from  the  pulpit,  from  blending  (Uscotdant  opiiuons ;  that  they 
fboeU,  ID  no  point,  err  against  tbe  general  eysteqi  of  evangelic  truth.  Bn 
tether  hoped  that  sedi  a  coopendkius  view  aig^t  MeftiHy  aM  the  private  ebtW- 
tiea,  la  ■TflF'?""^g  thesecfed  scriptures,  and  pursmog  throughout  the  whole,  the 
nonaeeM  UMid  ofehsislian  deelriae. 

These  ere  the  afcjeofes  to  wfaush  his  attentka  has  been  chiefly  directed  in  the  fel- 
loviag  diiooariei  detigped  to  embrace  a  vefy  oempendious  scheme  of  the  leading 


prfm2plM  of  Naiml  iwl  Revealed  ThttAagy,  Tfaif  deiign  very  early  ocaspM 
kit  miiii,  iHiile  punuing  his  own  8tQ4ic%.iinder  th<i  nperinteodence  of  that  entneiit 
and  learned  ^ne,  the  late  Rev.  Br.  Witberspofln.  At  the  requeit  of  a  oomher 
of  yoangniea,  in  the  year  1772,^pad"^.^  of  th^  college,  at  that  time  rending  in 
tiie  imtitotion  for  the  proeeention  of  their  theological  stndiee,  of  whom  tbe  author 
wai  one,  the  doctor  was  prevailed  on  to  commenee  a  coiuve  of  lectoret  on  this 
■object,  which  he  continaed  once  a  week  till  the  Autumn  of  1773,  when  differ*!^ 
oljects  of  pursuit  in  life  attractiQ|;  the  greater  portion  of  the  class,  it  was  of  courfo 
dissolved.  The  doctor  had  proceeded  in  bis  coorse,  iotermizing  his  lectures  with 
mch  extempore  illustration,  as  far  as  to  the  Covenant  of  Grace.  The  dear  nuihod 
which  he  poimied  is.  on  many  sul^eets,  particular^  the  TVinafy  and  the  Coeemmlf^ 
In  maqy  of  its  outlines,  adopted.  The  author  acknowledges  with  pride,  the  asris^ 
noce  derived  from  notes,  taken  at  that  time  from  the  mouth  of  the  speaker.  Of 
thMe  lectures  tiie  most  oopiotti  abridgement,  vhich  was,  orprobably  could  be  nuuie 
by  any  gentleman  not  acquainted  with  the  art  of  steoograpby,  has  been  published 
by  the  editor  of  Br.  Witherspoon^s  works,  though  with  much  imperfecUoo,  as  waa 
naturally  to  be  expected.  And,  if  the  venerable  man  had  lived,  he  would  proba- 
bly, have  been  little  pleased  in  seeing  this,  and  several  other  mutilated  produo* 
tions  of  his  pen,  accompanying  his  more  perfect  works.*  It  u  greatly  to  be  lameni-  • 
ed,  that  many  drcumstances,  after  the  design  was  commenced,  concurred  to  pre*' 
vent  its  execution.  The  Judicious  leader  who  is  best  acquainted  with  Br.  Wither* 
apoon*s  manner,  will  probably  find  little  aflSnity  in  these  discpiirses,  with  bit 
writingi ;  yet  the  author  is  not  conacioys  that  they  contain  oinnioDs,  on  any  princi- 
ples of  religion,  materially  varying  from  those  trhich  that  great  man  was  kaowu 
to  adopt    Any  coioddences  of  seotimeot  in  the  sufcyects  treated  by  us  m  common, 

may  eanly  be  traced,  if  any  person  have  the  curiosity,  by  comparing  these  dis- . 

» 

courses  with  that  abridgment.    Bivernty  in  the  manner  of  proposiog  them  to  the 
world,  ought  to  be  eiq»ected,  even  in  a  popil  who  admires  his  master. 

It  is  bis  earnest  prayer  that  the  following  pages  may  contribute  in  any  degree 
to  elocidate  the  doctrines  of  the  holy  scriptoret,  not  to  the  leaned  only,  but  to  the 
humblest  christian,  forwiqch,  being  freed,  as  much  as  possible,  from  all  metaphysi- 
cal discussion,  he  hopes  they  will  be  found  to  be  nsefuUy  adapted. 


*  Baring  hit  lift  a  priutcr  in  New.Jemy  was  commeoeiug  an  edition  of  his  Moral ' 
FfaUosopby  ilk  Ifi  present  imperfect  state.  He  was  arrested  in  its  progress,  by  be- 
ing threatened  with  a  legal  prosecution.  This  event,  caused  the  doctor  n  year  or  *. 
t#o  beisre  his  death,  to  direct  the  bumSog  of  a  very  Ivgi  number  of  bis  manu'  * 
acripts  by  his  late  wife,  he  himself  being  blind.  His  Moral  Philosophy,  eod  Iiec«  . 
iures  on  Critidsmi  would  probably  haveshmrad  the  aasaelite  if  aBiay  cofdet  «f 
kifiihadiipt1>eeiipreNrTedbyh]tttddeBti    They  were  mod  merely  as  texts!;     * 
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OF   NATURAL  THEOLOGY: 


, .  HEREIN  it  ooDsisti,  page  1.  of  the  existence  of  God,  two  modes  of  proof  i 
lit.  tlie  sdentific  or  speculative,  3  *•  2d.  the  simple  and  popular  in  the  works 
€if  ntare,  S.  anotber  aiig;iiiiieiit,  in  tbe  eoMent  of  muilnfid.  7.  obJectioM 
miMwered,  9.  tbe  attribatet  of  tbe  Deit^,  natureil  and  moral,  13.  ofbissiari^ 
uality,  13.  of  his  unity,  14.  of  bis  poirer  and  wisdom,  eternity  and  omnipres- 
ence, 15.  oT  his 'holiDess;  15.  of  his  goodness,  \9.  not  impaired  b^  tbe  eviU 
%4  ^^  ^  of  hai  justice,  distiibotive  and  ▼inditiiv«,t27.  of  tbe  principles  oC 
Imman  duty,  29.  of  our  duties  to  God,  general  and  particular,  external  and  Iq-  ' 
ternal,  30.  of  our  external  duties  to  God,  33.  objections  to  the  general  prin- 
dfilei  of  wanhipi  M.  *  tiiferc«M»ableiie«aiifl'eAcM70fiMyiKr,  37.  offour^" 
^es  to  our  fiellow-men,  40.  of  our  duties  to  ourselves,  41.  of  the  motives  wbicii> 
natural  rdtgian  enjoys  to  enforce  its  duties,  those  especitdly  drawn  from  its  p^oba-^ 
hie  hopes  of  a  fotnre  existence,  44.  without  this  hope  tbe  designs  of  tbe  Creator 
.  with  respect  to  human  nature  would  seem  to  be,  in  a  neat  measure,  frustrated,  418. 
the  hope  confirmed  by  the  general  belief  of  manlinf^  48.  it  ought  to  be  regard- 
ed  as  an  original  sentiment  of  homnn  nature,  49.  tbis  ought  not  to  be  questioned 
4Ni  ■eesoat  of  any  errors  of  speculation  or  superethioii  mingled  with  it,  69.  coa- 
finued  by  tbe  ardent  desires  of  good  men,  and  its  useful  ic^uence  on  society,  dl.- 
ftrengtbened  by  the  unequal  distribution  of  good  and  evil  in  the  present  lifip,  bH. 
the  imperfecttoD  and  dubiousness  of  these  hopes  lead  us  to  revelation,  57. 

£TIDENCES  OF  H&VGALfiD  RELIGION  : 

The  necessity  of  a  revelation  to  correct  the  ignorance  and  vices  of  mankind,  60. 
tie  proof  of  an  original  revelation,  afterwards  lost,  69.  the  impotence  of  reason 
e^eetaatly  to  instruct  mankind  from  its  defect  of  certainty,  authority,  and  mo> 
tives,  72.  revelation  necessary  from  the  depravity  of  human  nature,  73.  if  rcve* 
lation  be  necessary,  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  Christianity,  75.  two  hcadf  ^ 
of  proof,  tbe  positive  and  presumptive,  78.  miracles  and  their  evidence,  77.  a ' 
•peculative  oli^jection,  81.  Mr.  Hume's  celebrated  objectioD,  81.  it  leads  to 
atheism,  83.  it  would  arrest  improvements  in  science,  84.  applied  to  the  moral 
world  it  refntes  itself,  86.  credibility  of  the  witnesses  of  the  miracles  and  resor- 
r^ctiOQ  of  Christ,  80.  the  rapid  extension  of  the  gospel  in  the  first  a^e,  a  proof 
ol  tbe  rtafi^  of  its  niraclefe,  100<  ioerpased  1^  tbe  bumble  instruments  employ- 
ed, 104.  increased  by  (he  natural  difficulties  and  impediments  that  Uy  in  ttie  way 
cf  their  enterprise,  107.  increased  by  the  fate  of  their  Master,  109.  in  vain  to 
account  for  the  efli^t  by  tiie  superiar  reasonableness  of  the  moral  system  of  chris- 
thmity.  111.  by  tbe  discredit  into  which  the  rites  of  paganism  bad  fallen,  112. 
by  wbat  ta^uied  the  sociablv  ipirit  of  paganism,  113.  tiwir  wecest  compared* 
with  that  of  modern  missionaries,  114.  of  mahometan  imposture,  116.  the  pre- 
imK»  of  cradolity  aUedged*  agalost  cbriiliaiiB,  117.  ttieir  works  shew  neither 
-  weakness  nor  enthusiasm,  118.  Christianity  embraced  by  the  learned  as  well  as 
the  vulgar,  120.  their  suffering;;  proof  of  their  conviction,  123.  they  declare 
tbcirebaoge  ftanded  upOD  the  niiraclm  which  they  saw  rather  than  on  their  rea- 
aoya^ii  125.  ^  tbe  pretence  that  tbe  evideiioe  of  the  iint  obristiani  is  the  partial 
evidence  of  friends,  125.  impostors  among  the  heathen,  not  attended  witli  the 
mnneeflbctti,'126.  companson  of  heathen  prodigies  with  christian  miracles,  127. 
ofjgppMstii  iiiiii,  or  pretended  tO|i»raBlimil  cperationi,  128.  Ofpropkecy^then^xt 
iource  of  direct  evidence,  130.  tb*  prqfAecy  ^f  JVCoses.  aoagonwim  the.  destruo- 
tioD  and  the  preservation  of  the  Jewish  nation,  131.  the  prophecy  of  Mo^e«  and 
other  sacred  authors  cooceming  the  Messiah,  146.  Virgil,  148.  traditions  of 
Mbtr  natiom  conccrBiog  htm,  151.    progrcMivQ  iUusioatioD  eooceraing  him,  154. 


»   « 


•  VI 

apparc&Uy  contraidictary  propbeciia  nitod  mA  teoondled  in  )ii%  loft;  tbe  m- 
phecj  of  Jacob  at  the  doee  of  life,  l>&.  reflactioD  on  its  fulfilme^  162.  <?mfe- 
ral  or  j»resitfinpi£ve']»^t,  164.  of  th»  mblioiitirof  tlie  lioly^BcripturtSi  1€5.  M 
the  morality  ^f  tbeferiptaree,  174.  Includwn  tbe  ipirit  aad  geoiiu  of  tbeir  jb»« 
« rality,  1 76.  its  extent  reaching  to  the  thoughts  and  principles  of  oar  actions,  181 . 
it  would  have  been  surprisinfC  in  tiie  visest  pbibiBOphers,  and  much  more  so  in  their 
plain,  unlettered  authors,  18^.  the  jiurity  of  its  principle,  187.  its  simplici^  and 
plainness  adiqited  to  the  humblest  capacity,  188.  ^  of  the  ^jficaey  of  the  icri^rea 
as  a  principle  of  holiness,  1 88.  of  the  promised  aids  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  191.  th^ 
verification  of  this  principle  in  expenence,  192.  of  the  contistemy  of  the  jKri|H 
tores  with  themselves,  and  with  the  state  of  the  world,  193.  of  the  character  qC 
the  Author  of  our  holy  religion,  197.  the  difl^culty  of  drawing  such  a  oharact^ 
from  imacinatioo,  201.  the  impossibility  of  Christ^s  having  acted  on  any  priDci<> 
pies  merely  of  human  policy,  202.  coolbrmable.with  the  character  of  the  Saviour 
was  that  of  the  instruments  he  employed,  205.  a  strong  presumption  from  the  |p>od 
cflTecti  of  the  christian  religion  on  the  interests  of  society,  206.  it  has  increased 
indiridi|al  happiness,  200. '  it  has  improved  in  a  degi^e,  the  reU^oui  epiulMtt  and 
gtorals  of  many  nations  who  have  not  yet  received  its  perfect  uluniDatioQ,  211. 

OF  THB  PRI1VCIPI.B8  OP  BKVBALBD  RSLI0IOlf  t 

^  Of  the  Trinity,  217.  vestiges  of  this  doctrine  in  the  traditions  of  most  of  tim 
civilised  nations  of  antiquity,  221.  supposed  silence  of  the  Old  Testament^  22&. 
since  Christ,  the  SabelUaos,  the  Tritheists,  the  Arians,  the  orthodox,  226.  ptoo^ 
of  the  Trinity  derived  only  from  the  holy  scriptures,  229.  general  proofs,  230.' 
individual  proofs,  1st.  of  the  deity  of  the  Son,  230 :  2d.  of  the  deity  of  tlie  Holy 
Spirit,  238*  of  the  oontrovernr  betwe«D  tbe  Greek  tnd  Latin  church  conftftintay 
the  pvoeestioD  of  the  Son  and  fioly  Spirit,  239. 

OF  THE  DECREES  OF  GOD : 

^  All  thinn  subject  to  the  divine  decree,  243.  of  misery  and  vice  as  objects  of 
^  the  di  vine  decrees,^5.  the  object^  the  order,  and  characters  of  the  decrees,  257« 
the  followers  of  Socinus  deny  the  decrees  of  God  especially  as  they  respect  all 
moral  ends  and  actions,  259.  outlines  of  the  Arminian  system,  260.  Calviiysti 
divided  into  two  parties,  supralapsarians  and  sublapsarians,  263.  scripture  char- 
acters of  the  decrees :  Ist  eternity,  269 :  2d.  freedom,  of  the  best  system  by  ne- 
cessity, 270 :  3d.  wisdom  and  sovereignty  of  the  decrees,  and  under  these  of  the 
election  of  individuals  and  of  nations,  273 :  4th.  of  the  lioliness  and  justice  of  the 
decrees,  ^0 :  5tb.  of  their  absoluteness  and  immutability,  under  which  is  treat- 
'  cd  t^u?  discrimination  between  certainty  and  necessity,  281.  of  freedom  of  actloUi^ 
and  the  influence  of  motive,  283.  identity  of  the  decrees  of  God  and  the  'laws  ^ 
nature,  235. 

OP  THB^COTCXANT  OF  WORKS,  AVD  THE  FALL  OF  MA9  : 

This  technical  phraseology  justified,  280.  of  the  selection  of  an  olyect  for  tba 
trial  of  man*s  obedience,  291.  the  implication  of  the  threatening,  tkau  dudt  turt' 
iy  dit^  301 .  of  the  original  imaiortality  of  oar  first  parents,  303.  of  the  rcpra- 
sentative  character  of  Adam,  304.  of  the  jastica  of  this  iostUutioo,  30d.  of  its 
benignity,  307.  of  the  opinion  that  was  denounced  to  take  place  on  the  day  of  tha 
fall,  308.  of  the  import  of  the  tree  of  koowledge,  and  tbe  tree  of  life,  300.  of  tha 
intfoductioB  of  sio  into  the  works  of  God,  311.  of  the  opinion  of  JL«iboits  that 
all  good  possible  existtt  313.  of  the  serpent  and  the  temptation,  314.  fragments 
of  the  history  of  the  fall  fomd  in  all  nations,  315.  of  the  immediate  efleets  of  tha 
fall  on  oiir  first  parents,  317.  of  their  repeataoce,  319.  of  the  effects  of  the  foil 
on  Adam's  posterity,  320.  the  gospel  united  with  the  law  in  the  moment  of  tha 
fall,  322.  tbe  general  strain  of  the  scriptures,  a  stronger  ptoof  of  original  depravity 
than  paKicolar  pasaa^eai  325.  testimony  of  experience,  3S7.  extent  of  oridukl 
rin,  and  of  its  transmissioo,  327.  Of  FaUk,  its  efficacy  as^  a  practical  principle  of 
holiness,  and  the  reasonableness  of  its  holding  such  a  distinguished  place  in  the 
christian  system,  333.  definition  of  evangelic  foith,  336.  the  dependence  of 
fikitb  for  its  eiistenca  on  tim  good  dispositions  of  the  hearti  339.    awemblay  of 
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ci^waliariiarreUgioii,  346.  other  defiokloiB  of  faith,  348.  of  false  rcfoii. 
UuuntM  of  fidtli,  348.  of  a  vc«k  fiiitk,  3»1.  of  a  itnwglaHh,  3S4.  by  what 
i  ia  Mth  HcoBfm  a  right  to  the  bleniDgi  of  the  o0v«siMSit,  356» 


OF  TH£  CO¥ENA8T  OF  GRACE : 

Three  fNvlioiiaaij  questions,  361.  the  neeessHjr  of-etooemeot,  362.  ihe  jus- 
flee  aad  utilify  of  vicarious  satisfactioii,  365.  requisite  that  satisfectioii  be  made 
fejf  a  divide  persoo,  368.  the  oovenaDt  of  pace  deftoed,  370.  a  mistakeo  rieir  of 
the  coveoattt  of  grace,  373.  the  eonstitotion  of  the  covenant  in  its  promisesand 
eondStioos,  377.  of  the  promise  of  a  Saviour,  379.  promise  of  the  free  and  fall 
psrdon  ofslhjSSO.  the  question  whether  Christ  died  for  all,  or  only  a  selected 
anmber^  3811  promise  of  the  spirit  of  saoctifieatioo,  382.  promise  of  the  Csvear 
Of  God,  and  its  happy  fruits  in  this  life,  385.  the  Anal  promise  and  blessing  of  the 
covenant,  366r   of  t1i€  eofedSllon  «f  the  covenant  of  grace,  388. 

OF  BAlfOTIFIGATlOll,  AHD  ItS  LBADTNO  QVESTION 8  : 

Of  regeneration,  306.  the  author  of  regeneration,  307.  tw6  errors  oA  tMs 
subject,  300.  mcttfication  a  state  of  pregrowpre  improwemeat,  409.  the  holi- 
ness of  the  believer  imperfect  in  this  life,  404.  ordinary  means  of  sanctificatioo, 
407.  the  necessity  ofgood  works  b  a  system  of  free  grace,  406.  of  the  perfeetioo 
of  a  moral  and  religious  act,  409.  of  the  perseverance  of  the  saints,  411.  the  im- 
yertanee  of  this  doctrine,  414. 

JU8TIFICATI05: 

.  Diflhrtttee  between  the  apdMle*  St  Paul  and  St.  James,  423.  the  believer 
still  subject  to  the  cahwdtiet  of  this  lif4,  42^.  BhittrtiXy  «f  the  Booush  iotoipre- 
tationofCol.  1.24,  427. 

ADOPTION : 


External  seals  of  the  covenant  of  grace — I.  Baptism,  433.  Baptina  and  the  < 
Lord^s  Supper  both  seals  of  the  covenant,  433.  other  denominations  applied  to 
them,  43$.  design  of  the  external  seals,  438.  difiereut  import  of  the  two 
seals,  438.  Baptism  our  diristiao  circumcision,  441.  the  design  of  Baptism  obvi- 
ous—lst  firom  the  use  of  a  similar  rite  in  the  ancient  Greek  and  Jewish  nations, 
444 :  2d.  from  its  being  the  seal  annexed  by  God  to  bis  own  covenant,  447.  the 
proper  sul^ts  of  this  ordinance  152.  the  benefits  of  this  ordinance,  4^9.  the 
visible  church,  463.  review  of  the  meaning  and  design  of  this  ordinance,  466. 
of  the  form  of  Baptism,  468.  11.  Of  the  Lord^s  Supper,  477.  of  the  ceremonies 
with  which  it  ought  to  be  accompanied,  480.  of  Transubstantiation,  435.  of 
CoDsubstantia6on,  489.  of  the  requisite  qualiGcations  for  this  ordinance,  490. 
the  benefits  of  a  pious  use  of  this  ordinance,  492.  of  the  christbn  doctrine  of  a 
futnre  stite  of  h^ini,  40V.  of  the  ?esuneecieit  of -the  bedy«  499;  the  reaMn- 
bleness  and  preciousness  of  this  doctrine,  499.  the  future,  and  everlasting  state 
of  punishment  to  the  wicked,  508. 

A  SERMON : 
The  cooneiiooefBOind  prioeiples  of  truth,  with  virtue  and  piety,  519. 
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tfae  cmn^  of  whose  being  is  to  be  foiud  onlj  in  itself,  and  the 
necessity  of  its  own  nature.  The  idea  of  an  eternal  succes- 
sion of  events,  each  frail  and  imperfecti  and  all  dependent^ 
one  upon  another^  uivolves  too  evident  an  absurdity  to  be 
admitted  by  the  rational  mind*  We  are  obliged  therefore 
to  adopt  the  only  alternative— 'the  existence  of  an  original 
*  and  independent  source  of  being,  from  which  all  things  else 
have  been  derived.  Whence,  then,  exists  this  first  cause  ? 
Original  and  underived  we  can  find  no  reason  of  its  existence 
but  in  the  necessity  of  its  own  nature.  A  being  existing  bj 
the  necessity  of  its  own  nature,  can  never  begin  to  be ;  it 
must  be  eternal.  On  the  same  principle,  it  must  be  urn 
changeable.  If  any  change  could  take  place,  it  would  in* 
Volve  some  constituent  of  its  nature  which  was  not  necea- 
aaryi  Infinity  must  be  equally  predicable  of  the  original 
cause  t  for  how  should  it  be  limited  when  nothing  previous 
exists  to  bound  it  ?  or  how  should  necessary  existence  be 
confined  to  a  circumscribed  space  I  The  unity  of  the  di- 
Tine  essence  is  no  less  a  certain  consequence  of  this  original 
principle.  Two  equally  necessary  and  infinite  beings  could 
serve  no  useful  purpose,  which  could  not  be  equally  fulfilled 
bj  one.  There  being  no  reason,  therefore,  for  the  existence 
of  a  second,  the  idea,  on  all  the  rules  of  sound  reasoning  in 
science,  ought  to  be  rejected.  Two  essences,  equally  infi- 
nite,  must  necessarily  occupy  the  same  place ;  being  equally 
the  cause  of  all  things  which  exist,  they  must  possess  the 
aanne  perfection ;  they  must  be,  to  every  purpose  of  existence, 


file  same  being.  This  firat,  and  sole  caase  of  all  things  in 
tfie  universe,  must  also  be  Almighty ;  for  whatever  can  ex- 
ist, can  exist  only  by  him.  And  finally,  he  must  be  all-wise, 
as  knowing  the  natures  and  powers  of  all  things  possible ;  for 
nothing  is  possible,  but  by  him,  and  every  thing  is  possible 
that  he  wills. 

This  is  a  very  brief  and  partial  sketch  of  the  scientific 
mode  of  reasoning,  or  reasoning  a  priori,  as  the  schoolmen 
call  it,  on  this  subject.  The  most  profound  and  masterly 
example  of  it,  which  exists,  perhaps  in  any  language,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  demonstrcUion  of  the  being  and  aUributes  of 
Oodj  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  of  England.  But,  I  confess^ 
these  subtile  arguments  of  a  very  refined  speculation,  are  little 
calculated  to  produce  any  deep  and  permanent  conviction  on 
the  mind.  The  extreme  abstraction  of  the  ideas,  although 
they  do  great  credit  to  the  ingenuity  of  that  celebrated  au« 
Ihor,  can  be  comprehended  only  by  a  few  reflecting  men ; 
and  the  most  speculative  philosopher  finds  the  elSbrt  to  grasp 
them,  exhaust  the  sensibility  of  the  heart,  and  weaken  upon 
it  the  practical  impressions  of  virtue  and  piety. 

The  second,  or  popular  mode  of  reasoning,  is  infinitely 
more  simple  and  obvious.  And  consists  of  a  species  of  ar- 
gument whirh  naturally  ofiers  itself  to  every  man,  as  soon  as 
he  opens  his  eyes  with  intelligence  upon  the  world.  A  kind 
of  evidence  here  suggests  itself  which  reaches  the  simplest 
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underst^ding,  and  becomes  more  laminous  and  intereBtiiig 
in  proportion  as  we  extend  our  obserration  and  inquiries  in* 
to  the  system  of  nature.    When  we  behold  its  order,  varie* 
tj,  and  beauty,  the  proportion,  and  correspondence  of  all 
its  parts,  the  manifest  demonstrations  of  wisdom  and  design^ 
especially,  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  worlds,  in  the  struc* 
ture  of  the  earth,  in  the  planetary  system,  and,  as  far  as  we 
can  judge,  throughout  the  universe,  can  we  forbear  to  ac* 
knowledge  a  wise  and  intelligent  cause,  which  has  planned 
and  arranged  the  whole  ?   an  omnipotent  cause,  which  has 
given  existence  to  this  immense,  and  various  structure  T  and 
an  infinite  providence,  which  every  where  presides  over  its 
operations  ?  The  details  of  this  argument  are  too  extensive 
to  be  here  minutely  pursued.    They  are  not  necessary  to 
convince  judicious  readers  of  that  first  of  truths,  of  which  all, 
who  have  not  speculated  the  heart  into  scepticism,  are  already 
deeply  persuaded,  and  which  meets  our  understanding  at 
every  glance  that  we  cast  over  the  face  of  nature.    Yet  I 
cannot  too  strongly  recommend  to  those,   who  have  the 
means  of  cultivating  letters,  diligently  to  pursue  their  re« 
searches  into  the  natural  history  of  the  universe,  expressly 
with  this  view,  to  assemble  before  the  mind  the  multiplied 
evidence  which  it  contains,  in  every  part,  of  the  existence,* 
and  universal  operation  of  a  most  wise,  and  beneficent,  iind 
almighty  power  which  pervades,and  presides  over  the  whole* 
It  is  with  this  design  that  I  would  recommend  to  every  dis* 
ciple  of  science  a  careful  study  of  natural  history,  as  the  so* 


lest  basis,  when  pnidentlj  investigated,  of  natural  theology, 
and  an  excellent  introduction  and  support  to  revelation.  I 
vecommend  it,  likewise,  as  a  study,  which  contributes  pecu- 
liarly to  purify,  exalt,  and  delight  the  mind ;  and,  along  with 
the  charoiuig  enthusiasm  of  piety,  to  strengthen  the  most  so- 
lid foundations  of  virtue,  while,  to  use  an  expression  of  Male- 
branche,  ^  it  sees  all  things  in  God,  and  Ood  in  all  things.'* 

This  argument  we  may  see  admirably  illustrated  by  tfa« 
famous  Genevan  philosopher  Bonnet,  and  by  those  very  res* 
pectable  English  writers,  Derham,  and  Ray.  But  perhaps 
no  writer  has  treated  it  with  more  closeness,  perspicuity, 
and  irresistible  evidence,  than  Dr.  Paley  in  his  treatise  oa 
natural  theology.  In  those  works,  may  be  seen  that  mechan- 
ical contrivance,  that  correspondence  of  parts,  that  adapta- 
tion of  means  to  their  respective  ends,  through  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  nature,  which  are  the  most  unequivocal  indica- 
tions  of  wisdom  and  desi^,  as  well  as  of  power  and  good- 
ness, in  its  author.  ^^  Final  causesj  says  a  very  judicious 
writer,  may  be  considered  as  the  language  in  which  the  exis- 
tence of  God  is  revealed  to  man.  In  this  language,  the  sign^ 
111  natural,  and  the  mterpretation  ]nstinctive."«-*Ferg.  ins. 
p.  d.  ch.  1.  s.  2. 

Another  argument  to  the  same  end  has  jtistly  been  derived 
fipom  the  universal  concurrence  of  mankind  in  the  assertion 
add  belief  of  thia  important  principle.    The  general  senti:- 
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ments  of  human  nature  are  always  found  to  pobt  to  truth. 
Thej  are  intuitive  perceptions  resulting  immediately  from 
the  bare  inspection  of  their  objects ;  or  conclusions  which 
force  their  evidence  upon  the  mind,  like  the  first  truths  of 
Bciencei  necessarily  springing  out  of  the  comparison  of  our 
own  ideas.  The  concurrence  of  all  nations,  in  the  belief  of 
the  being  of  God,  is  a  decisive  proof,  either,  that  it  is  a  na« 
tive  sentiment  of  the  human  heart  arising  necessarily  from 
the  constitution  of  our  nature,  and  entitled  to  the  same  im- 
plicit credit  as  our  other  internal  sensations ;  or  it  is  an  in- 
duction BO  clearly  and  necessarily  flowing  from  the  pheno* 
mena  of  nature  as  to  be  obvious  equally  to  the  wisest,  and 
the  most  uncultivated  mind ;  the  rapidity  of  the  conclusion 
giving  it  the  appearance  and  effect  of  an  instinctive  principle. 

To  this  argument  it  is  not  a  sufficient  objection,,  that  ma* 
ny  nations  have  acknowledged  a  multiplicity  of  gods ;  and 
that,  in  all  nations,  the  multitude  have  entertained  unworthy 
conceptions  of  the  divine  nature.  The  natural  sentiments  of 
the  human  mind  may  be  corrupted ;  or,  being  left  in  theur 
original,  and  uncultivated  state,  may  be  liable,  through  ig- 
norance, to  many  errors.  The  principles  of  taste,  may,  in 
Vke  manner,  notwithstanding  their  acknowledged  foundation 
in  human  nature,  be  rendered  defective,  or  be  grossly  per- 
verted, by  erroneous  culture ;  yet  their  error,  or  corruption 
instead  of  demonstrating  that  there  are  no  such  principles,  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  proof  of  their  existence.    Many  nations, 
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miflled  by  the  analogy  of  the  divine,  to  human  govemmentf) 
conceiving  that  the  administration  of  the  Deity  might,  more 
honourably,  be  conducted  by  subordinate  agents,  elevated 
each  local,  and  imaginary  divinity  to  the  throne  of  divine 
worship.  But  all  mankind  have  ever  acknowledged  one  Su« 
preme  God:  and  the  multitude  of  subordinate  officers,  if 
they  may  be  called  such,  which  error  had  attached  to  him 
ID  his  government,  does  not  destroy  the  evidence  of  the  prin- 
cipal and  original  sentiment  that,  God  exists.  Our  object, 
at  present,  is  to  establish  this  single  truth.  And  this  truth 
is  not  destroyed  by  diversity  of  opinion,  with  regard  to  the 
mode  of  his  administration,  or  the  nature  of  his  perfections* 
These  ideas,  requving  greater  precision  of  thought,  and  a 
wider  compass  of  reasoning,  one  man,  or  one  nation,  according 
to  the  advances  which  they  have  respectively  made  in  the 
cultivation  of  science,  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have 
fiMmed  more  just,  or  more  iaade<iuate  conceptions  of  them 
than  another. 

The  troth  of  the  divine  existence  is  confirmed,  iS^  such 
primary  and  palpable  truths  can  receive  additional  confirma- 
tion, by  the  absurdity  of  the  causes  to  which  atheists  have 
been  obliged  to  resort  in  order  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
things.  One  of  their  first  principles  is,  that  matter  is  eter- 
nal, and,  though  senseless  and  inert,  contains  the  essence  of  all 
order  and  motion.  Another,  that  the  intelligence,  which  evi- 
dently reigns  in  the  universe,  is  the  result  of  material  organ- 
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isation  neceasarilj  arising  from  its  original  and  ewential 
ciples.  And  another  atill,  not  leaa  extraorc&arj  than  eithev 
of  the  preceding,  that,  from  the  accidental  collision  of  atoma^ 
have  been  formed  globes  whichi  from  some  interior,  and  in- 
explicable impulse,  have  thrown  themselves  into  orbits  con* 
stnicted  with  the  most  perfect  mathematical  exactnesa,  and 
governed  by  laws  which  ensure  ondeviating  constancy  ill 
fiieir  movements.  From  the  same  accidental  collision,  roots, 
and  seeds  have  been  generated,  whence  the  whole  vegeta- 
ble world  has  been  evolved,  and  yearly  reproduced.  At 
this  age  of  philosophy,  one  would  think  that  snch  principles 
must  carry  their  own  refutation  in  the  very  terms  of  their 
atatement  Observe  any  ma&s,  or  coi^eries  of  matter,  and 
kt  the  plainest,  or  the  most  improved  understanding  decide,  if 
any  arrangement  of  atoms,  according  to  any  known  laws  of 
material  action,  could  sublimate  it ;  above  all,  could  enable 
it  to  sublimate  and  organize  itself,  so  as  to  produce  sensation 
apd  reason.  Or  is  it  possible,  that,  if  one  lucky  cast,  or  cot- 
lision  among  infinite  millions,  should  have  formed  an  animal, 
€ff  vegetable,  it  should  have  been  so  framed  as  to  be  capable 
of  throwing  from  itself  continually  a  similar  assemblage  of  or« 
ganized  atoms,  while  not  another  cast^  of  the  same  kind^ 
should  ever  succeed  in  forming  a  new  body  ? 

If  an  atheist  ask  us,  why,  since  we  admit  the  existence  of 
a  wise  intelligent  cause,  only  to  exclude  the  ideas  of  disor- 
der and  chance  from  the  woridi  do  we  see  so  many  unaeem* 
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l)r  omplM  of  bolhyh  flie  rtructure  of  AhigB,  and  in  lite  re- 
Tolotioni  of  what  ve  call  ppovideBce  ?  It  b,  I  coiicei?ei  a  wat- 
ficknt  aoawer,  to  deny  (he  enttence  of  either,  and  to  db^ 
fenne  an  antagoniat  to  produce  an  instance*"— For,  wiiat  li 
ekance  T-^-Onlj  a  name  to  coirer  onr  ignorance  of  the  came 
of  any  ereat.  Nothing  can  happen  hj  accident  in  the  gor- 
enmient  of  an  infinitely  wiae^  and  powerftfl  being.  AH 
erenti  depend  upon  a  certain  concatenation  of  causes.  The 
past  of  a  die  is  aa  certadnij  goTomed  hj  die  laws  of  matter 
and  motion,  as  the  grester  moTemeats  of  the  planets^  Dis- 
order in  ibe  works  of  nature  eidsts  only  ia  the  itsperfeCtidn 
of  our  own  oaderstaiding.  This  is  certain,  with  regard  to 
ill  the  arraogeBMnts  of  nature,  that,  m  prdportion  ss  her 
lawB  have  been  more  clearly  developed,  and  her  operations 
aiore  distinctly  understood,  those  phenomena,  which  for- 
merly were  esteemed  to  be  irregulairities,  are  now  discorer- 
edtobe  ^firected  bythe  most  wise,  certain,  and  permanent 
laws.-"-One  conclusion  will  obtrude  itself  on  every  reflect- 
ii^  mind;  thai,  since  nature,  as  far  as  we  can  discern  hei^ 
operations,  contains,  eren  to  oar  imperfect  reasony  the  most 
obvious  indications  of  intelligence,  design,  and  goodness,  if 
there  be  any  parts  of  it,  which  we  are  unable  to  interpret,  m 
perfect  coincidence  with  the  general  system,  this  ought  to 
be  aacritied  solely  to  the  narrow  sphere  to  which  our  intel- 
lectual vinon  is  circumscribed.  We  cannot  doubt^  but  that 
the  same  wisdom,  which  we  perceive  in  that  portion  which 
we  do  comprehend,  pervades  all  the  works  of  the  same 
author. 
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It  faas  been  fieqfientljr  alrf  jmOj  remariced,*  ttttt  die  nfii* 
Verse  jsgoverBed  by  general  lawe^  whicfa  never  chai^  their 
operation  according  to  the  desires  of  mto,  or  the  cenveni^ 
ence  of  particular  parts  of  the  system^  and,  therefore,  the^ 
floooetimes  appear  to  be  productive  of  partial  and  accidental 
ilk.  A  tempest  here,  a  drought  there,  a  contagion,  or  an 
earthquake,  may  involve  individuals  in  distress ; — bat  die 
fibced  and  invariable  laws  of  the  physical  world  are  among 
the  greatest  hlessii^  to  mankind.  Among  other  benefits, 
they  lay  a  foundation  for  the  existence  of  the  most  useful 
iciences  and  arts,  which  could  have  no  principles,  on  whicb 
tp  rest,  in  a  providence  of  expedients,  and  accommodations 
to  individual  convenience*  Tbey  serve  to  awaken  inquiry^ 
to  exercise  ingenuity,  to  encoun^  industry,  to  4iffi>rd  prath 
ciples  on  which  to  grounds  prudent  foresight  and  precaulioo^ 
and  to  promote  the  exercise  of  all  the  virtues  which  are  as- 
fibted  by  the  stability  of  nature.  For  a  clear  and  lumin* 
pus  illustration  of  the  utility  of  general  laws,  and  for  a  judi* 
cious  expknationt  and  justification  of  the  apparent  and  par* 
tial  ills  which  result  from  them,  you  will  again  have  peculiar 
flatisfactioD  in  consuUiog  Dr«  Paley^a  work  on  natural  the- 
ology* 

II.   OF  THE  ATTRIBUTES  OF  THE  DEITT. 

The  divine  attributes,  as  discoverable  by  the  powers  of 
natural  reason,  will  not  require  an  extensive  illustration ;  for, 
when  once  the  existence  of  God  is  acknowledged,  they  re- 
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contBend  themselves  so  otmouriy  to  the  «emnioB  flense  of 
maakindy  as  to  admit  of  little  contravervf ,  except  with  re- 
gard to  those  natural  events  which,  in  their  first  aspect  seem 
contrary  to  oiir  i^prehensions  of  bis  infinite  goodness. 

The  attribnteSy  then,  of  the  Divine  Mmd  may  be  nrrang- 
ed  under  two  heads,— 'the  natural,  and  the  moral.— Under 
Ae  former,  are  comprehended  his  spirituality,  unity,  etemi- 
tff  omnipresem^e,  power  and  wisdom;— under  the'  latter, 
Ilia  holiness,  josfliee,  and  goodness. 

f 

_  t  • 

The  sphitnafity  of  the  divine  nature  is  a  property  oppos- 
ed to  every  forth,  or  refinement  of  matter;  and  maybe  re- 
garded as  distingoiahiDg  the  essence  of  the  Supreme  Mind, 
from  that  fine,  but  powerful  influence  the  result  of  the  mat^ 
rial  organization  of  the  universe,  which  some  pUlosophers 
have  substitlited  in  the  room  of  the  Deity,  and  made  the  irn* 
mediate  cause  of  a  universal  necessity,  or  fiite.  It  is  oppos- 
ed, likewise,  to  the  opinion  of  those,  who  hold  the  Deity  to 
be  the  soul  of  the  world ;  that  is,  a  certain  power  which, 
though  intelligent,  is  stiD  only  a  refinement  of  aBattar,-«-«  kind 
of  spirit,  or  gas  thrown  ofi*  from  the  infinite  system  of  its  mo- 
tions, orJts  ordinal  fermentations* 

AD  just  ph3osophy  has  considered  matter  as  essentially 
inert,  and  incapable  of  beginning  motion.  Spirit,  as  we/ 
learn  from  our  own  experience,  possesses  a  self-motive  pow- 
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«r»  aad  the  poirer  of  giTiiig  iiidtioii  to  ottior  iUoff^  The 
existence^  and  the  movements  of  the  univerae,  therefore,  «re 
praofa  of  an  original  spirit,  who  formed  it,  and  gave  it  that 
impulse,  and  that  system  of  combined  motion  by  which  its 
order  is  still  preserved. 

The  only  knowledge,  which  we  have  of  apirit,  is  derived 
from  reflection  on  our  own  minds,  the  essence  of  which  we 
conceive  to  lie  in  thoi^t  and  vdition.  But  it  would  be  im- 
piotts  to  imagine,  that  we  can  thence  frame  any  adequate  con* 
ceptk>n  of  the  Divine  and  Infinite  Spirit  from  whom  all  things 
proceed.  By  this  term,  therefore,  applied  to  the  Deity,  we 
can  mean  only  to  express  a  substance  wholly  difibrent  from 
matter,  simple,  uncompounded,  essentially  active  and  intelli- 
gent* 

The  Unity  of  the  divine  nature  is  deduclble  from  this  re- 
flection, that  we  see  evident  proofs  of  the  esdstence  of  one 
God,  and  we  see  no  evidence  of  more  than  one*  And  it  is 
contrary  to  every  principle  of  just  reasonmg,  in  tfiat  case,  to 
admit  a  plurality*  This  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  diat 
ODityofdesign  apparent  in  all  the  parts  of  nature*  It  indicates 
one  author,  one  purpose,  one  end.  How  fiir  he  may  conn 
mit  the  government  of  particular  districts  of  the  universe  to 
subordinate  agents,  in  order  to  employ  their  activity,  and  ex- 
ercise their  virtues,  we  have  no  grounds  on  which  we  can 
fi»rm  a  rational  judgment.    Even  conjecture,  therefore,  ought 
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to  be  sSent  concerning  it,  lest  we  should  nnawares  swaken  a 
degrading  spirit  of  snperatition.  On  subjects  so  remote  from 
the  sphere  of  human  intellect  and  observation,  in  no  depart- 
ment  of  science,  has  conjecture  or  bjrpothesis  ever  led  phi* 
hMophj  one  step  nearer  to  tmtfa.  It  is  even  doubtful  if  the* 
erring  li^ts  of  false  science  do  not  lead  the  mind  &rther 
astraj  from  the  true  principles  of  nature  than,  the  torpid  dull- 
ness  of  absdute  ignorance* 

Of  the  almightj  power,  and  infinite  wisdom  of  the  Deity, 
there  can  exist  no  doubt  in  the  minds  cf  those  who  ac* 
knowledge  his  being.  No  more  can  we  doubt  of  his  eternal 
existence,  and  universal  presence,  although  we  are  not  able 
to  form  distinct  and  definite  ideas  concerning  his  relations  to 
infinite  doration,  and  space.  I  shall,  therefore,  not  consume 
your  time  in  attempting  to  solve  the  many  abstruse  and  prober 
biy  useless,  and,  to  human  intellect,  inexplicable  questions, 
which  have  been  raised  on  these  subjects  by  ingenious 
men; — but  proceed  to  consider  his  moral  attributes,  holi- 
ness, goodness,  and  justice. 

Holiness  is  a  term  used  chiefly  by  divines,  and  borrowed 
from  the  sacred  scriptures,  to  express  the  purity  of  the  dL 
vine  nature,  and  its  infinite  distance  from  all  moral  imper- 
fection. It  is,  perhaps,  the  best  and  strongest  word  in  our 
knguage  to  convey  the  idea  of  his  unchangeable  love  of  the 
eternal  and  essential  rectitude  of  the  moral  law,  which  he 
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has  prescribed  to  his  rational  creatares,  whose  outlines  he 
has  traced  upon  4he  human  conscience,  but  the  perfect  rule 
of  which,  is  to  be  found  onlj  in  his  revealed  word.  And  it 
seems  further  to  carrj  in  its  meaning,  not  only  a  pure  and 
immutable  love  of  rectitude,  but  an  infinite  abhorrence  of 
▼ice  ;  that  b,  of  the  omission,  or  violation  of  the  duties  of 
the  moral  law.  But,  besides  this  pecufiar  meaning  of  flie  ' 
term,  as  expressing  a  single  attribute  of  the  divine  mind,  it  is 
often  used  in  a  more  comprehensive  sense,  to  express  the 
aggregate,  and  the  most  complete  idea  of  all  his  moral  per* 
fections. — ^Perhaps  the  philosophy  of  Paganism  may  never 
have  perfectly  reached  these  just  conceptions  of  the  divine 
character,  but,  certainly,  they  are  the  dictates  of  enlight- 
ened reason*  And  whatever  absurdities  are  discoverable 
in  the  vulgar  superstition,  concerning  the  inferior  deities  of 
the  heathen ;  yet,  among  their  wiser  sages,  their  supreme 
God  was  invested  with  all  the  virtues  indicated  by  natural 
conscience. 

By  the  attribute  of  goodness  is  meant  to  be  expressed 
the  disposition  or  tendency  of  the  Divine  Nature  to  impart 
happiness  to  the  creatures  he  has  formed,  in  a  way  accom- 
modated to  their  respective  states  of  being.  This  attribute 
we  ascribe  to  the  Deity  from  the  tendencies  to  benevolent 
affection,  which  he  has  implanted  in  the  human  breast;  and 
from  that  order,  harmony,  and  beauty,  which  exist  in  the 
whole  structure  of  the  universe,  and  wbichi  so  naturally  and 
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itroq;]/9  aasMciate  tbenuielTes  with  tbe  ideas  of  betieficenct 

IB  tbeir  ^tfaor.    It  k  farther  confirmed  by  the  existence  of 

ID  mB^y  tribea  of  creatures  capable  in  a  high  degree  of 

pleasurable  sensatiiniy  and  actually  enjoying  it  in  different 

ways*    All  these  facts  contribute  to  impress  on  the  mind  an 

irresistS>le  cooviction  of  the  benevolence  of  the  Creator. 

Wheo  we  contenplale  an  indiTidiial  annual,  what  an  im* 

mense  complexity  of  parts  do  we  observe  combined  in  one 

aystesi,  all  cqntr^^utins  to  the  preservation  and  enjoyment 

of  tbe  crealur^  which  manifestly  indicate  the  will  and  in* 

ten^  of  the  author;  and  shew  the  pains  and  contrivance^ 

if  these  terms  may  be  applied  to  tbe  Deity,  which  he  has  used 

to  render  that  creature  comfortable  and  happy.  Bat,  when  we 

behold  creation  filled  with  innumerable  species  of  being,  and^ 

voder  each  i^iec^s,  innumerable  individuals,  down  to  the 

QieaBest  insect  tribes.  In  which  we  discern  the  same  multi- 

pKcijty  of  onpms^  and  Ijbe  same  systematic  combination,  and 

subserviency  to  tbe  purposes  of  enjoyment,  how  does  the 

evidence  of  the  divine  benignity  and  goodness  rise  in  our 

view  ?    The  air,  the  earth,  the  sea,  are  full  of  animated  and 

happy  being.    Men  often  overlook  these  examples  of  be* 

nevoient  desigp,  sometimes,  from  not  perceivmg  the  immedi- 

ale  utility  of  the  creatures  in  the  system  of  creation,  and 

aomelimes^  from  their  extreme  minuteness.    But  the  minutest 

insect,  is,  equally  with  tbe  largest,  or  most  rational  animal, 

susceptible  of  the  most  exquisite  sensations  of  happy  ex* 

istence.     And,  in  the  eye  of  the  infinite  being,  there  is 
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aracli  less  diflbrence  between  «m  kuect  and  m  man,  ttan  cfttr 
vanity  inclines  us  to  conceive.  Every  cfealure)  in  its  ro^ 
spective  sphere,  u  destined  to  some  useful  purpose  in  the 
universal  system* 

It  is  well  remarked  by  natural  hiaibriutt,  liiat  the  bemgnt- 
ty  of  the  Deity  is  visible,  not  only  b  the  structure  of  animal 
nature,  subserving  so  admirably,  the  purpeses  of  preserva* 
fion^  comfort,  and  defence ;.  but  in  annexing  such  v^jreeabb 
and  pleasant  sensations,  beyond  what  mere  necessity  reqni^ 
ed  for  subsistence,  to  the  graf ificatbn  of  all  the  appetites^ 
and  even  the  exercise  of  idl  the  powers  of  animal  nature. 
Hunger  alone  would  have  been  sufficient  to  prompt  men  iB 
eat,  an  operation  requisite  for  tiie  sustenance  of  life*  Bat 
Ae  Creator  has  added  to  our  food  a  reUsh,  which  seems  ta 
bave  had  no  other  purpose,  but  to  inerease  d»  pleasure  of 
existence.  The  objects  around  us,  in  the  structure  of  tim 
world,  might  have  been  applied  to  all  the  purposes  of  utillly, 
although  they  had' not  possessed  that  beauty,  fragrance,  or 
harmony,  which  affords  such  charms  to  the  senses  and  the 
imagination.  There,  certunty,  never  could  have  existed 
such  exquisite  adaptations  of  objects  to  the  senses,  and  of  the 
senses  to  their  objects,  if  the  Creator  had  not  mtended  theoi 
for  the  ends  of  animal,  and,  especially,  of  human  felicity* 
Not  to  mention  in  man  his  superior  powers  of  moral,  intd* 
lectual,  and  social  enjoyment,  which  open  a  much  wider 
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« 

ad  nDUer  &U  of  happioesft  to  tiiui»  which  it  is  hardy  oe* 
camarj  at  pveaeot  to  mnFej, 

Bot  it  IB  flcarcelj  requisite  to  spend  your  time  in  proving 
tfie  reality  of  the  divine  goodness,  which  is  borne  in  so 
many  examples  on  the  whole  bee  of  natare^  as  to  .acconnl 
br  some  appearances,  and  to  remove  some  objections,  which 
have  been  thought  to  contradict  it  in  the  order  of  divine 
pvavid^nce.  These  consist  in  the  oamerous  evils  evidently 
■UDgled  witt  giQod  in  the  economy  of  the  world. 

The  preponderance  of  good  orer  evil,  in  the  general  or- 
^br  of  thiogm  is  acknowleged  to  be  mamfest  and  great  Boi 
Hm  objectors  reply,  that  if  God  were  perfectly  benevolent 
and^  at  the  same  time,  omnipotent,  he  woald  not  have  per* 
■autted  the  enstence  of  partiid  e  viL  This  is  prononnciog  on 
an  infinite  system  from  our  contracted  viewst-^-Can  we  say, 
diai^  in  a  nmverse  benevolently  constracted,  there  ou^t  to 
be  no  gradation  <rf  b^ng  ?  Or,  if  gradation  be  admitted  in 
perfect  consistency  with  the  infinite  bemgmty  of  the  Crefr> 
tor^  is  it  net  ceoceivable  that  a  creature  of  superior  powers' 
of  intelfigencoand  enjoyment,  may,  by  a  certain  admixtore 
4iS  pain,  be  brooght^  in  the  scale  4>f  happbess,  to  the  grade 
ef  one  of  inferior  powers,  but  -exempt  from  suffering,  and 
tvho  shall  have  no  complaint  to  prefer  against  the  benevo* 
lence  of  providence  ?  The  reflection  may  apply  to  a  na- 
4ioiv  to  a 'Species  of  being,  to  a  world.    How  far  superior. 
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then,  may  this  world  be,  wilit  tfl  its  suftru^,  to  otluur 
8y8fema-**wliieh  hare  no  such  eiiifl  to  aOay  a  happineMy 
whichi  however,  may  be  conatituted  on  an  inferior  atandaid 
of  sensibiiitj)  or  of  tntelleet?  Would  a  tnaii  of  Ugii  aeaai- 
bilities,  or  of  high  iotettectoal  poirera,  thoogb  they  may  oftwi 
be  the  occasion  of  manj  errors,  or  of  keen  ai^ish,  be  tr8. 
ling  to  forego  their  pleasures,  in  order  ttat  he  might  be  re« 
daced  to  an  apathy  that  would  render  him  insensible  to  suC* 
fering  ?  Let  vs  balance  our  goods  agakist  our  evils,  our  suf* 
ferings  against  our  enjoyments,  and  consider  ourselves  as 
completely  haj^y  in  that  grade  of  felicHy,  which  n  marked 
by  the  surplus  of  the  one  above  the  oflier*  By  such  a  cal- 
culation, how  might  mankind  extinguish  every  complaint  of 
flie  evils  of  life,  and  jusftfy  perfectly  the  benignity  of  the 
Creator.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  which  each  individual 
ought,  in  this  way,  to  frame  with  respect  to  himself,  a  true 
philosopher  may  justly  infer  for  the  whole  species ;  un- 
less  any  man  should  be  so  foolish  as  to  imagine,  that  ex- 
istence alone  gives  him  a  claim  ^n  the  beneficence  of  his 
Maker  for  the  highest  grade  of  felicity. 

But,  why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  we  be  left  to  estimate 
bur  grade  in  the  scale  of  happy  being  by  the  surplusage  of 
pleasure  above  pain  ?  or  why  should  pain  exist  at  all  in  the 
system  of  a  purely  benevolent  being  ? — Satisfactorily  to  an- 
swer these,  and  a  thousand  other  inquiries,  which  might  be 
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wgtiMsAcia^mibiOc^  voidd»  jirobablj,  Ptquite  afcnowledfis 
of  the  iHitufe»  an!  the  iafiaite  rdations  of  liie  umvenie^  which 
none,  hfft  tba  D^  himaelf  vCM  poMescu  We  can,  there- 
iiifie>  eiqpect.D^jr  from  revelatioo  Ibe  irifennatkm  which  wie 
deam,  aa  £v  at  he  k  pleaied  to  iaafwrt  it.  But  whUe  we 
aoce  compattad  to  laaovt  tothe  tet>l#  UgbtB  of  oar  own  raaaon 
•feae,  for  a  fwiliition  of  &»  diffieuHiea  which*  aprbg  out  of  the 
comUaatiDiis  of  ao  lafiaitQ  ajrataiDt  we  must  becoatented  with 
audi  probalttlideB  orij  aa  it  can  yield  us.t  If,  ia  the  scale 
rf  esisteiice,  then*  there  t>e  a  ]ikce  for  stich  a  beiog  as  man 
with  joat  moll  a  meaaore  of  iotelijpcff  aod  seufibiiitf,  and  with 
just  anch  principlaa  <^  action^  cootinualljr  requiring  excite- 
nen^  and  correctiott;  and^  especiallj}  if  it  be  conceived 
that  be  is  placed  in  tfia  present  world»  in  a  slate  of  discipline, 
and  pfobati<»i,  for  a  (iitore  period,  and  a  tnghet  condition  9i 
existence,  a  supposition  which,  to  pbiioBophj,  is  as  proba* 
Ue,  as,  to  religion,  it  b  certain,  may  not  all  the  pains  which 
eater  into  the  moral  cnltnie  of  this  life,  be  regarded  as  'the 
discij^ine  <^  a  wise  and  gracious  parent,  and,  therefore,  as 
essential  parts  of  a  most  beoevdent  system  ?  Let  us  con- 
template the  relation  which  the  pains  necessarily  incident  to 


*  Rfgoiops,  1i«wevcr,  HuX  when  we  have  cpcplored  veaaoa  to  the  ntmott,  we, 
!•  chriftiaiM,  still  enjoy  the  miperior  illuminatioD  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  whence, 
,K  we  cannot  derive  mcji  Iig;ht8  as  will  satisfy  evtery  inqidry  of  an  ambitious  curx- 
onty,  we  may,  at  least,  draw  competent  satisfaction  for  an  humble  aod  rational 
pety ;  particubrly,  with  regard  to  this  question,  why  human  nature  exists  in  its 
fresent  state  of  imperfection,  requiring  the  corrections  and  discit>Uoe  of  the  pains 
aod  inSreringp,  which  in  this  state  are  attached  to  it  9 
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knaiaii  imtarej  as  it  ib  now  constitBtdd,  hKve  to  ike  bBSipirav9' 
BMnt  of  its  powers^  and,'  coDsequenflj',  to  Hs  hap[NiieM<i>— i 
'Skt  waatsof  mail  eoBtribute  to  rouse  the  mdiistry,  aad  luh 
^  hUaai  exertion  of"  all  his  ftctdties  of  l»dy»  aad  dnd,  on 

wliich  their  vigor^  aod  perfection  principally  depend.  A  pa» 
ffadise,  in  which  aM  his  wants  should  be  spontaneously  sup* 
pBed  fnofD  the  abundance  of  the  8oil»  and  aH  his  senses  grah 
fffied  by  its  fragrance,  its  beauty,  and  loKuiiaot  sw^elSy 
would  deteriorate  the  human  character,  and  sink  the  aoUest 
creatore  in  the  world  into  a  lazy,  torpid,  and  vicious  animaL 
The  happiness,  no  less  than  the  improvement  of -our  nature^ 
lies  chi^y  in  constant,  and  uaeftd  employment,  atioivlated 
iy  fiiese  necessary  wants.  Enjoyment  sddom  yields  pfeftw 
snres  equal  to  those,  which  4rise  out  of  the  wSinty  re^piaile 
to  procure  it.  The  very  eflbrts  excited  by  pain,  or  want,  in- 
all  or£nary  cases,  or  by  the  apprehension  of  them,  ofleit 
produce  a  satisfaction,  or  dif^nuon'to  the  mind,  wUeh  br 
ovcfrbalance  their  er^.  Want  whets  ingenuity ;  danger 
and  suffering  call  into  operation  the  virtues  of  courage  and* 
fortitode,  which  communicate  a  character  ot  grandeur,  and 
noUeness  to  the  mind,  which  often  raise  it  superior  to  the  tHn 
tf  Itfe.  And  labor,  howerer  it  mi|^t  be  the  corse  of  ma* 
fidfen  from  fhe  perfection  of  a  saperior  nature,  is,  beyond  a 
doobt,  the  blesnng  of  his  present  existence.  Reflections  of 
a  similar  nature  might  arise  from  an  attentive  conMderation  of 
ef^ry  particulBr  evil  to  which  homan  life  is  exposed.  And^ 
in  a  mofal  point  of  view,  how  much  more  justly  may  we  re*- 


fjftd  ttem  as  a  port  of  the  beneTdent  ^cipfibe  c^  on 
kmyre^  Father  ?  They  are  the  correctora  of  the  p«^ 
aioiia»-— they  asMt  the  habits  of  refleetioii>-— «iid  often  recaH 
Ifae  mM  Seob  poramta  ii^urioiis  to  its  virtue^  and  ha  true 
interaats* 

Bott  uMilaad  of  eSBBBung  the  Tirioai  erib  of  life)  nd  sheir* 
ii^  beer  the  geodneaa  of  God  ii  afiected  in  permittiog  their 
tturtene^  I  ahall  aeleot  onij  a  few;  beUeving  that»  if,  i» 
theae^  the  benevolence  of  the  diTiae  admioistratiMi  can  be 
jnatifiady  even  to  ear  iiosdted  nnderttandingf  a  hint  may  be 
aoggaated,  or  a  cine  pren,  by  which  Ha  Tindication  may  be 
panned  in  other  caiea»— -Fomample,  take  the  circnmataoi 
cea  attending  our  entrance  into  the  world,  and  ovr  departure 
imn  kf  whioh  hsFe  been  tfaomht  to  byohre  flerioua  objee* 
tiofna  agMttt  the  benignity  of  tibe  Creator*  With  regard  to 
the  fi»iner,.it  may  be  fairly  maintained,  that  the  paina  of 
bearings  nttrriog»  and  edocafing  children,  with  the  diaeaaea 
and  daiqjeni  of  inGuicy»  which  aeern^  at  first  view,  to  be  pe» 
onliar  afflicliona  on  the  hmaan  race,  will  be  fSound,  on  est- 
aminii^  their  connexionB,  and  all  their  relations,  to  be  among 
the  chief  canaea  of  the  existence  of  society,  and  the  felicity 
ef  social  life*  If  chiMreo,  like  the  young  of  other  animaby 
were  able  to  run  as  soon  as  bom,  and  procure  tfaeir  ownsub* 
ristenee,  with  almoat^no  dependence  on  the  care  of  a  parent, 
the  powerful  ties,  and  sweet  endearments  of  parental  affec* 
tioo,  and  of6Iial  duty,  would  be»  in  a  great  measure,  mfe* 
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knoim.  The  uiiion  and  happiness  of  domestic  society 
woold  be  dissolved;  and  civil  societyy  of  which  domestic  is 
the  germ,  and  the  principal  support,  could  not  exist.  Man 
would  be  a  solitary  and  ferocious  savage.  The  facilitj  of 
rearing  children,  and  their  earlj  independence  on  a  parent's 
care,  would  give  the  strongest  encouragement  to  a  vagrant, 
and  licentious  concubinage,  destructive  of  all  the  virtues, 
and  of  the  dearest  interests  of  human  nature.  Besides,  the 
diseases  of  pregnancy,  as  human  nature  is  now  constituted, 
and  the  pains  and  dangers  of  child-birth,  serve  to  endear 
the  parents  to  each  other,  py  the  weakness,  tenderness,  and 
dependence,  of  the  mother ;  bj  the  honor,  generosity,  and 
sympathy,  of  the  father;  and,  a  hundred  fold,  to  endear 
the  child  to  the  parent  And  it  is  an  acknowledged  prbci* 
pie  in  human  nature,  that  the  troubles  and  continual  solici** 
tudes  of  nursmg,  and  of  educatioo,  together  with  the  necea* 
sary  diseases,  and  hazards  of  in&ncy,  greatiy  augment  the 
strength  of  parental  attachments,  and  lay  the  most  firm,  and 
lasting  foundation  of  the  unions,  subordinations,  and  harmo- 
nious affections,  first,  of  domestic,  and  afterwards,  of  civil 
society.  In  these  pains,  then,  which  have  been  selected  as 
specious  objections  against  the  benignity  of  the  divine  ad« 
ministration  of  the  government  of  the  world,  we  find  some  of 
the  principal  sources  of  human  happiness. 

As  to  the  manner  of  terminating  the  present  state  of  ex- 
istence by  death,  the  necessity  of  this  order  arises  out  of 
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tbefllnictuie  df  otir  Datare.  Dratli  is  onlj  Ae  wtj  of  ^Tiiig 
tt  BuCGetBiye  genentions,  the  opportunity  and  the  meaoB  of 
teiBteoce*  If  tlua  part  of  Hie  plan  of  divine  provideiic« 
■mt  be  eiiaogedi  the  whole  order  of  lifo  must  be  changed 
with  it  There  could  be  no  auch  creature  as  man  in  th« 
scale  of  being.  The  instil  ntion  of  the  sexes  must  be  d»> 
Stroyed ;  the  multiplication  of  the  species  must  cease.  The 
modes  of  snbsistence,  on  the  products  of  the  earth,  which 
can  sustain  only  a  definite  number,  must  be  done  away* 
iind,  with  these,  as  the  whole  state  of  human  life,  is  con^ 
nected  together  by  a  close  unbroken  chain,  must  cease  tho 
Operations  of  agriculture,  and  the  entire  system  of  the  pre* 
sent  occupations  and  pursuits  of  men*  Man,  himself,  would 
be  the  first  to  object  to  such  a  new  order  of  things.-— If 
death,  then,  be  a  nrfcessary  part  of  the  human  economy, 
and,  to  man  himself,  it  would  be  undesirable  to  change  it,  if 
it  must  be  accompanied  with  so  many  other  changes,  stiO 
more  unfriendly  to  the  comfort,  and  wishes  of  mankind,  the 
only  question  which  remains  is,  in  what  manner  it  may  be 
best  accomplished,  so  as  to  attam  the  most  useful  ends  of 
its  institution  ?— If  even  the  whole  of  human  existence  were 
to  be  terminated  by  death,  this  last  act  of  our  being,  so  justly 
formidable  to  our  frailty  and  imperfection,  is  but  a  momentap 
ry  pang,  which  has  been  far  overpaid  by  the  pleasures  of 
life ;  but  if,  as  religion  assures  U8,  and  philosophy  renders 
probable,  this  life  is  only  a  period  of  discipline  and  probation 
for  another  state  of  being,  and  death  is  the  avenue  through 
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which  we  must  pass  to  it,  certainly  no  method  of  approach- 
ing  that  decisive  criBis  could  he  imagined  more  beneficial^ 
than  that  which  exiatB,  of  attaining  every  good  moral  end 
connected  with  it :-— that  is,  of  making  the  descent  to  the 
grave  easy  to  the  virtuoaa,— ^  impresaii^  a  salutary,  but 
not  oppressive  fear  on  all,  as  a  useful  restraint  from  vice,-— 
of  preserving  the  mind,  by  its  extreme  uncertainty,  alwaya 
rigibnt  and  attentive  to  the  discharge  of  every  duty,  which 
IB  the  best  preparation  for  a  tranquil  exit  from  life,— «ndy 
finally,  of  inducing  it  to  hold  its  present  pleasures  in  a  con- 
tinual state  of  obedient  resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  in  the 
hope  of  exchanging  them  for  such  as  are  higher  and  more 
perfect 

To  pursne  the  vindication  of  the  divine  goodness  in  the 
introduction  of  other  physical  evils  into  the  general  adminis* 
tration  of  the  government  of  this  world,  would,  to  the  reflec- 
ting reader,  I  trust,  be  wholly  unnecessary*^  Of  the  moral 
evils  which  afflict  the  world,  their  origin,  and  their  cure; 
and  how  they  are  made  to  illustrate  the  benignity,  and  mer* 
cy  of  God  to  mankind,  the  only  true  and  satisfactory  account 
is  to  be  derived  from  revelation.  They  arise  from  an  abuse 
of  the  passions,  and  the  moral  liberty  of  man ;   but  reason^ 


*  O^  tfie  physical  evik  incident  to  the  aDimal  ereatioo,  and  particularly  oo  that 
order  of  oatnre,  vrhich  bai  destined  the  weaker  part  a*  the  prey  of  the  more  poir« 
erfal,  see  maoy  jadidooi  reflectiooi  in  Dr.  Paley'i  natural  theology,  OMir  the 
coDchuioD. 


wodM  be  depbrablj  at  a  loss  to  find  her  waji  in  the  maze  of 
doubts,  and  perplexities,  which  attend  their  existence,  in  the 
economy  of  a  benevolent  Deitj,  if  revelation  did  not  put  a 
fDament  in  her  hand/or  exten^d  a  taper  before  her  footsteps, 
to  conduct  her  through  the  labyrinth.  The  elucidation  of 
this  subject  belongs  to  the  second  part  of  this  treatise,  and 
will  receive  all  the  lights,  which  we  can  shed^upon  it  from  the 
liolj  scriptures,  under  the  heads  of  the  covenant  of  works, 
and  the  covenant  of  grace. 

'  The  only  attribute  which  remains  to  be  considered  is  that 
of  justice.  It  is  an  invariable  determination  in  the  Divine 
Mind,  to  render  to  all  his  creatures  according  to  their 
worlui,*-to  the  virtuous,  reward,—- to  the  vicious,  punisif- 
ment.  This  attribute  we  ascribe  to  Ood  from  the  dictates 
of  conscience,  and  the  sentiments  of  justice  in  our  own 
keasts. — As  philosophy  delights  to  trace  the  most  compli- 
cated causes  and  effects  to  the  simplest  principles,  justice 
may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  only  one  expression  of  infi- 
nite benevolence,  in  which,  by  proper  correctives,  restraints, 
and  examples,  the  injurious  consequences  of  the  passions 
may  be  prevented,  and  individuals  deterred  from  seeking 
their  own  enjoyments,  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  greater  good,  in 
violating  the  general  laws  of  order  and  happiness. 

Jasttce  has,  by  divines,  been  distinguished  into  two 
kmdsy— -distributive,  and  vmdictive.    The  former  has  been 
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tlreadj  definedi  ind  najr  be  applied  for  the  reformatioiii  u 
well  as  punishment  of  the  offender ;  the  latter  is  conceived  to 
be  the  infliction  of  punishment  on  rice,  simply  for  its  own 
intrinsic  demerit,  without  any  respect  to  the  reformation  of 
the  individual,  or  any  ulterior  regard  to  a  farther  good  end, 
except  the  general  good  of  the  universe.  Conscience,  in 
the  nature  of  its  reprehensions,  makes  us  perceive  that  guilt 
deserves  such  infliction ;  and,  in  its  anticipations,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  atrocious  acts  of  iniquity,  often  leads  the 
criminal  despairingly  to  fear  it.  These  facts  appear  to  indi« 
cate,  that  the  distinction  has  a  real  foundation  in  nature.-— 
And,  in  these  apprehensions,  probably,  we  discern  the 
source  of  those  bloody  rites  of  superstition,  which,  on  so  ma- 
ny pagan  altars,  have  dishonoured  the  name  of  religion* 

On  this  subject,  a  theological  question  has  been  rdsed  of 
great  importance  to  religion,-*-wfaether,  in  consistency  with 
the  justice  and  holiness  of  the  Divine  Nature,  the  violation 
of  the  moral  law,  by  aoy  creature,  be  pardonable  without  a 
complete  atonement,  or  a  full  execution  of  its  penalty  ?  If 
justice  be  an  essential  attribute  of  God,  and  its  claims,  in 
consequence  be  as  necessary  as  his  existence,  the  forgive* 
ness  of  an  offender,  can  never  be  a  gratuitous  exercise  d 
mere  mercy.  From  this  principle,  results  an  inference^ 
which  is  deeply  laid  at  the  foundation  of  the  christian  rel^ 
^n ;— >the  necessity  of  complete  atonement  to  the  violated 
law,  and  vindication  of  the  perfections  of  God,  in  the  person 


of  a  mediator)  perfeclly  adequate  to  render  this  sattafaction) 
b  order  to  the  exercise  of  mercy  and  forgivenesB  to  the  hii» 
man  sinner.  The  discHSsion  of  this  question  also,  belongs 
to  the  second  branch  of  this  treatise,  and  will  find  its  place 
mider  the  head  of  the  covenant  of  grace. 

III.    OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  BVMAV  BUTT. 

In  the  science  of  Natural  Religion,  the  first  subject  of  in* . 
yesfigation  is  the  existence  and  perfections  of  Almighty 
Ood  the  Creator;  whence  we  may  learn  the  duties  of  human 
nature,  as  they  relate  to  the  various  beings  with  whom  we 
are  connected.  Virtue  is  the  subject  of  supreme  concern 
to  mankind.  It  is  the  performance  of  all  our  duties  from 
proper  principles,  and  with  right  afiections.  The  detail  of 
these  duties  and  affections,  as  far  as  nature  simply  is  our 
guide,  is  beautifully  pursued  in  the  two  celebrated  treatises 
of  the  Roman  orator,  concerning  the  divine  nature  and  human 
duty.^  They  would  be  too  tedious  to  be  detailed  in  the 
present  system.  All  I  shall  aim  at,  in  this  place,  therefore, 
will  be  to  reduce  them  under  proper  classes,  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  to  exhibit  a  distinct,  and  systematic  view  of  their 
general  principles,  and  very  briefly  to  present  the  ground 
and  reasons  of  each. 

•  M.  T.  Cicero  d«  mtora  dcorum,««et  de  oOciir 
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The  duties  of  morality  may  be  divided  in  different  ways, 
dither,  according  to  the  principles  from  ^hich  they  spring, 
and  which  govern  their  exercise,  or  according  to  the  objecti 
on  which  tbey  terminate.  The  former  division  was  general- 
ly adopted  by  the  ancient  philosophers,  who  classed  them 
under  the  heads  of  justice,  prudence,  temperance,  and  for- 
titude. The  latter  is  more  commonly  employed  by  chris- 
tian writers,  who  arrange  them  under  the  heads  of  the  duties 
which  we  owe  to  God,  to  our  fellow  men,  and  to  ourselves. 
Under  the  distribution  of  the  virtues  made  by  the  ancients, 
all  the  practical  duties  of  life  were  embraced  with  all  the 
speculative  questions,  which  philosophers  have  raised  on 
that  subject.  But  the  more  modern  division,  introduced 
chiefly  by  christian  writers,  containing  a  more  obvious,  and 
convenient  distribution,  I  shall  follow  in  our  present  dis- 
quisition. 

OF  OUR  DUTIES  TO  GOD. 

The  duties,  which  we  owe  to  God,  and  which  ought  to 
occupy  our  fiurst  attention,  may  be  distributed  into  those 
which  are  external,  and  those  which  are  internal ;  or  into 
those  which  are  general,  and  those  which  are  particular. 
Our  general  duties  embrace  the  whole  compass  of  piety  and 
virtue ;  and  because  they  constitute  the  moral  law  of  the  uni- 
rerse,  prescribed  by  God  himself,  in  the  very  structure  of 
fanman  nature,  conforsiity  to  their  dictates  is  justly  regarded 
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,  as  obedience  to  him.  The  particular  dutiea,  terminafe  im- 
mediately  on  God  as  their  object,  and  inclqde  both  the  de* 
▼out  afiections  of  the  heart,  and  all  the  natural  and  external 
expressions  of  those  affections.-— The  devout  affections  from 
which,  as  from  their  natural  source,  flow  all  the  streams  of 
pious  obedience  to  our  Creator  in  this  life,  are  love,  rever- 
ence,  and  resignation.  And,  of  such  profound  and  universal 
obedience,  the  active  spring  is  love ;  which,  to  be  smcere^ 
ought  to  be  supreme.  It  is,  perhaps,  better  expressed  in 
the  sacred  scriptures  than  in  any  other  writings;  Tfcoic 
$haU  love  the  Lord  thy  Ood  with  all  thy  hearty  with  all  thy 
ioii/,  with  all  thy  strength^  and  with  all  thy  mind*  This 
affection  in  the  pious  mind  has  respect  to  all  the  attributes  of 
the  Deity ;  but  chiefly  to  his  moral  perfections,  and,  Qspecial^ 
ty,  to  that  infinite  goodness  on  which  we,  and  all  things  do 
constantly  depend. 

Reverence  is  less  an  active,  than  a  restraining  principle, 
and  is  calculated  to  impose  a  salutary  check  on  the  passions 
of  mankind,  surrounded,  and  stimulated,  as  they  constantly 
are,  by  powerful  temptations  to  vice.  This  affectbn  res- 
pects, principally,  the  infinite  greatness,  wisdom,  power,  and 
holiness  of  Ood.  It  is  a  principle  essential  io  the  existence 
of  piety  and  virtue,  in  creatures  so  imperfect,  and  prone  to 
evil  as  mankind.  From  the  profound  degree  in  which  it 
prevails  in  the  pious  mind,  and  ought  ever  to  prevail  in  the  , 
human  soul,  it  is  justly  in  the  sacred  scr^tures,  stiled  the 


fmt  t^Gid.  Tbift  rirttie  wm  hdd  in  pecuUtr  iMmor  in  tlie 
eariy  ages  of  the  Roman  conmionirettttby  by  that  wise  peo* 
pie.  And  their  most  distingubhed  writers  inform  us,  that 
diej  regarded  the  fear  of  the  gods,  and  reverence  for  the 
•sacred  offices  of  religion,  as  the  basis  %X,  the  public  Tirtue^ 
.  and  of  the  prosperity  of  the  republic.  How  much  more 
truth  and  importance  should  be  attached  to  this  principle  ia 
an  enlightened  christian  country  I 

Absolute  resignation  to  the  will  of  Ch)d,  and  the  wise  ar* 
rangements  of  his  providence,  I  have  mentioned,  in  the  last 
place,  as  belongbg  to  our  internal  duties.     It  implies  entire 
confidence  in  the  wisdom,  justice,  and  goodness,  of  the  Infinite 
Mind ;  and  a  deep  convictioo  of  the  narrowness  of  our  own 
understanding,  and  the  imperfection  of  our  own  views,  as  to 
what  is  good  or  ill  for  us.     Resignation,  resting  on  these 
principles,  begets  not  only  a  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the 
manifold  blessings  of  divine  providence,  but  a  submissive  ac- 
quiescence in  the  will  of  Heaven  under  its  most  afflictive 
dispensations ;  believing,  that,  although  we  may  not  be  able 
to  discern  their  ultimate  relations  to  any  beneficent  end, 
either  to  ourselves,  or  others,  yet  are  they  all  reasonable  and 
just,  and  good ;  and  necessarily  springing  out  of  the  all-wise 
arrangements  of  the  universal  system  under  the  government 
of  God.     This  disposition  of  mind  is  equally  opposed  to  aH 
discontent  and  repining  at  the  course  of  providence,  and  to 
all  rain  reliance  upon  its  aids,  while  we  presumptuously  neg* 
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lect  oar  own  dotieiu  It  tendi  to  produce  that  placid  screm* 
tf  of  aoul,  BO  becoming  the  cbaracter  of  reugned  piety^  and 
lo  awaken  the  active  and  prudent  exertions,  which  virtue  re< 
quirea  oftavery  good  man^  in  dependence  on  God,  to  improve 
the  felicitj  of  hia  condition,  and  his  honourable  itandiog 
in  life. 


op  OVR  BXTBIUrAL  90T1EB. 

The  external  dotiea,  which  tre  owe  to  God,  comprise 
everj  decent  outward  expcession  of  the  piouB  sentiments  of 
the  heart.  Thej  are  all  embraced  under  the  general  name 
of  divine  worship^  for  which,  however,  natural  reason  has 
not  prescribed  anj  precise  md  definite  form. 

Diflferent  nations,  and  diflkrent  sects  of  religion,  have  each 
adopted  a  peculiar  ceremonial*  No  sanctitj  ought  to  be  as- 
cribed to  rites,  exclusively  of  the  affections  which  they  are 
designed  to  assist ;  or  any  further  than  they  are  proper  ex- 
pressions of  the  devout  dispositions  of  the  soul.  But  all 
rites  deserve  to  be  regarded  with  respect,  which  custom  has 
sanctified  by  theur  sacred  use,  among  any  people,  or  so  associ- 
ated with  their  reUgbus  ideas,  as  to  be  to  ifiem  the  most  se- 
rioDS,  and  affecting  expression  of  their  devotional  exercises. 
In  considering  the  general  question,  of  the  utility  of  rites 
and  forms  in  religion,  and  how  they  may  be  applied  in  the 
most  effectual  manner  to  answer  the  design  of  impressing  the 

heart  in  divine  worship,  and  aiding  its  pious  emotions;  reason 
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wiHdMidei  that  the  cereaioiHal  ought  to  be,  neitber  too  tioh 
pie,  Dor  too  multiiarious  and  epleiidid.  The  mass  of  man- 
kind  are  so  much  goyerned  by  sensible  impressimiB,  as  s^ 
dom  to  be  able  to  support,  with  proper  ferreUGy/il  rdigKMi 
which  sdms  to  be  wholly  iutellectual,  and  scorns  any  alliance 
with  the  senses ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  senses  are  apt  to  be 
so  much  amused  with  a  ceremonial  too  splendid,  or  multifa- 
rious, as,  in  time,  to  exclude  the  heart  and  understanding 
from  divine  worship,  and  to  substitute,  in  its  room,  only  afitiv- 
olous  superstition. 

The  essential  parts  of  a  rational  worship,  in  whatever  ce« 
remonies  it  is  clothed,  are  adoration,  thanksgiving,  confession, 
and  prayer*  Adoration,  relates  to  the  infinite  perfections  of 
the  Deity,  for  which  we  ought,  in  our  devotions,  to  feel,  and 
express  the  highest  veneration.  Thanksgiving,  is  employed 
m  giving  utterance  to  our  grateful  acknowledgments,  of  those 
innumerable  mercies,  which  we  continually  receive  from  him. 
Confession,  respects  our  manifold  oflfences  and  omissions  of 

■ 

duty.  And  finaUy,  prayer  regards  those  mercies  of  which 
we  have  need,  and  which  we  ought  humbly  and  submiasive- 
ly  to  ask  of  htm,  either  for  ourselves,  or  for  others. 

These  duties,  being  continually  explained  and  inculcated 
in  the  public  institutions  of  religion,  will  not  require  any  fur* 
tber  illustration  m  this  place.  Two  objections,  however, 
have  been  so  plausibly  urged  against  the  duty  of  divine  wor-  ^ 


•• 
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thq»  ID  general,  that  they  onglit  not,  perhapi,  to  pits  with* 
Mt  a  particidar  asiirer* 

IlisBaid,  in  the  fint  ^ace»  to^convej  an  Qfiworthy  idea  of 
the  Sopreme  Deity » to  auppoae  that  he  derives  pleasure  from 
hearing  his  perfoctiDns  repeated,  or  his  praises  entidied  bj 
ttortab,  in  acts  of  adoration,  as  if^  by  such  adulatorj  ad* 
dresses,  his  displeasure  conld  be  aYOited,  or  his  mercy  brib- 
ed.:— It  is  equally  unworthy  the  Divine  Majesty,  it  is  alledg* 
edy  to  believe  that  humiliating  confessions  Drorn  such  imper- 
fect beings  can  be  acceptable  to  him  who  already  knows  and 
pities  all  their  errors ;  or  fliat  he  can  require  of  them  tbrmal 
acknowledgments  for  the  acts  of  beneficence,  which  it  is 
s^eeable  to  his  nature  to  bestow,  and  finr  which  no  ackaowt 
edgments  can  make  any  requital.     * 

To  these  unfair  r^resentations,  it  may  be  replied  with 
justice,  tbttt  it  is  an  essential  law  of  our  nature,  that  all  high 
sentiments,  or  strong  affections,  naturally  seek  for  some 
mdans  by  which  to  express  themselves.  If  therefore,  we 
feel,  as  virtuous,  and  pious  men  ou^t  to  feel,  towards  the 
Author  of  our  being,  to  check  this  dal^ul  expression  of  our 
eaotbns,  would  be  to  stifle  the  most  reasonable  impulses  of 
flie  heart ;  and^nct  In  feet  them,  would  be  the  proof  i^f  a  cold 
and  cQwspied  wii*         .         . 
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I  add,  that  tbe  most  natural,  and  laodable  aflfections,  when 
they  are  suppreiaed,  and  entirely  locked  up  within  the  heart, 
necessarilj  languish^  and,  at  lei^th,  cease  to  be  perceived* 
The  strong,  and  ingenuous  emotions  of  unfeigned  piety 
will  ever  seek  for  some  mode  of  external  expression,  and  the 
repeated  expression  of  them  in  the  acts  of  a  visible  worship, 
will  reciprocally,  give  strength  to  the  inward  temper  from 
which  they  flow*  An  external  worship,  then,  is  founded  on 
principles  of  the  80unde9t  reason,  and  most  conformable  to 
the  laws  t)f  our  moral  nature.  It  cannot,  by  any  person,  who 
thinks  wisely  of  the  Deity,  be  supposed  to  be  enjoined  for 
any  gratification  which  he  receives  from  the  praises,  or  pros- 
trations  of^a  being  so  imperfect  as  man*  It  can  be  demaad* 
ed  only  from  that  infinite  wisdom  and  benevolence  which  re* 
quires  our  worship  for  its  own  essential  rectitude,  and  for  its 
beneficial  influence  in  cultivating  the  affections  and  haibits  of 
piety,  for  which  it  is  so  admirably  fitted.  For  adoration  of 
the  divine  perfections,  while  it  impresses  the  pious  mind 
with  an  awful  reverence  of  the  Deity,  tends  to  elevate  the 
lone  of  its  moral  feelings,  and  to  assimilate  them  to  the  pa- 
rity of  the  object  of  its  worship. — The  ^tefu!  recoIlectiQil 
of  the  divine  mercies,  in  the  immediate  presence  of  God, 
serves  to  confirm  the  afiectionate  purposes  ci  duty,  and  obe* 
dience  to  him. — On  the  contrary,  the  penitemt  confessicm  of 
the  sins  and  errors  of  life,  helps  to  arm  the  soul  against  ita 
own  weakness,  and  its  impure  passions.  And  finallj,  tiie 
supplications  which  we  address  to  the  Father  of  merciea  for 
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the  blessings  which  we  need,  either  for  the  present  life,  or  in 
the  hope  of  a  fiitare  and  higher  existence,  remind  us,  contin* 
nallj,  of  our  dependence  on  him  for  all  things ;  and  awaken^ 
by  that  remembrance,  the  profoundest  sentiments  of  piety. 
Can  there  be  more  proper  means  of  cultivating  in  human 
nature  the  best  and  noblest  afiections  of  the  heart  ? 

The  second  objection,  which  perhaps,  is  more  plausible, 
and  seems  supported  on  strongef  metaphysical  ground,  is  di- 
rected  against  the  efficacy,  and  consequently  the  utility  of 
prayer,  employed  as  a  mean  of  obtaining  the  divine  favor, 
ejither  in  our  public,  or  private  devotions. — ^The  order  of 
the  universe,  .and  the  eternal  train  of  causes  and  effects, 
have,  from  the  beginning,  been  fixed  by  infinite  wbdom. 
And  the  laws  which  have  been  established  by  divine  wis- 
dom are  as  unchangeable  as  those  which  have  been  ascribed, 
to  necessity,  or  fate.-~Why,  then,  it  Is  demanded,  should 
we  pray  ?  If  pre-established  causes  naturally  co-operate  to 
the  production  of  the  event,  it  must  take  place  independent- 
ly of  our  prayers.  If  otherwise,  we  pray  in  vain.  The 
breath  of  mortals  cannot  change  the  eternal  order  of  thii^s. 
-—This  is  the  objection  placed  in  the  strongest  point  of  light. 
-*To  obviate  it,  let  it  be  observed  that  prayer  can  have  on- 
ly two  ends  in  view;  either  to  cultivate  the  moral  qualities 
of  the  heart,  and  thereby  obtain  those  spiritual  blessings 
which,  in  the  order  of  providence  are  connected  with  them, 
or  to  procure  those  external,  and  temporal  goods  which  we 
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solicit  in  prayer.  To  obtam  the  former,  we  have  aeen  that 
prajer,  with  every  other  part  of  divine  worship,  poisesBea 
an  obvious  and  acknowledged  influence.  The  stress  iji  the 
objection,  therefore,  presses  on  the  latter;  but  admits  of  this 
simple  and  unconstrained  solution**— From  the  superiority  of 
intellect  to  matter,  and  of  the  moral  to  the  physical  order  of 
things,  there  is  the  highest  probability  that  the  latter  has 
been  created  wholly  in  subserviency  to  the  former.  If  this 
principle  be  admitted,  will  it  not  result  as  a  natural  conae* 
quence  that  the  Creator  may  have  so  adjusted  the  physical 
to  the  moral  order  of  things,  that,  foreseeing  the  sincere,  and 
reasonable  desires  of  good  men,  who  are  bis  chiidreOf 
the  disposition  of  causes,  and  the  train  of  events  shall  be 
such  as,  at  the  proper  time,  and  in  the  way  most  agreeable 
to  his  infinite  wisdom,  to  correspond  with  their  prayers,  if  it 
be  his  will  to  bestow  the  blessing  ?  For  so  perfect  is  his  fore- 
knowledge,  that,  with  regard  to  his  infinite  view,  no  erent 
may  be  considered  as  future,  but  all  things  are  immediately 
present. 

If  this  be  regarded  as  an  hypothetical  answer  to  the  oIk 
jection,  there  are,  at  least,  innumerable  occasions  on  which 
the  same  answer,  derived  from  the  relation  of  the  two  worlds, 
appears  to  be  founded  on  the  plain  and  obvious  course  of 
nature.  How  often  do  the  events  of  the  world  manifestly 
depend  upon  moral  springs  ?  How  often  do  we  see  the  for- 
tunes of  individuals  gres^y  influenced  by  their  moral  charac* 
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ier  ?  And  the  universal  voice  of  history,  has  almost  raised 
it  into  a  maxim,  that  flie  prosperity  et  nations  is  intimately 
linked  with  their  virtue,  and  their  decline  as  certainly  asso- 
ciated with  the  corruption  of  morals,  and  the  disorder  of  the 
public  manners.  When  we  reflect,  therefore,  how  much 
public,  and  individual  manners  are  afiected  by  the  healthful 
state  of  religion,  and  how  much  this  is  connected  with  the 
purity  of  the  public  worship,  and  the  sincerity  of  private  de- 
votion, W6  can  hardly  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  on  many 
events,  prayers  offered  op  to  Almighty  God,  with  humility, 
fervency,  and  perseverance,  have  an  influence,  not  less  pow- 
erful, and,  often,  much  more  successful  than  any  other  second 
cause.  So  that  whether  we  regard  the  wise,  and  eternal  ar- 
rangements of  providence,  or  the  known  and  fixed  order  of 
natural  and  moral  events,  the  result  still  recurs  that  prayer, 
far  from  being  an  unreasonable,  and  hopeless  service,  not 
only  has  a  natural  and  important  influence  on  human  events, 
but  may  have,  as  revelation  assures  us  it  has,  a  positive  and 
divine  eflScacy.  And,  indeed,  can  any  institution  be  more 
just,  and  equitable  in  itself,  than  that  Ood  should  make  the 
conferring  of  the  blessings  which  we  ask  in  prayer,  to  depend 
upon  the  existence  and  growth  of  those  pious  dispositions 
which  are  best  cultivated  by  these  devotional  exercises  f 
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or   OOR   DUTIES   TO  OUR   rBI<LOW*MEIf. 

These  duties  include  a  greater  compass  and  variety  than 
those  which  terminate  immediately  upon  God.  They  res- 
pect the  infinitely  yarious  relations  which  subsist  among  man« 
kind,  and  necessarily  occupy  much  the  largest  portion  of 
life.  There  is  scarcely  one  of  our  actions  which  does  not 
affect  some  of  these  relations.  From  the  general  information 
which  prevails  in  a  country  like  ours,  continually  enlightened 
by  the  pulpit,  on  the  practical  duties  of  society,  it  would  be 
wholly  unnecessary  to  go  into  an  extensive  detail  of  our  so- 
cial offices.  Sufficient,  I  presume,  it  will  be  to  suggest  a  few 
sub-divisions  under  which  they  may  all  be  classed* 

The  first  and  most  general  division  of  our  duties  may  be 
into  those  which  are  negative,  consisting  merely  in  abstinence 
from  injury,  or  the  infliction  of  unnecessary  pain,-— and  such 
as  are  positive,  being  employed  chiefly  in  doing  actual  good. 
Many  subordiqate  classes  of  practical  duty  may  admit  of  a 
similar  division.  But  when  we  speak  of  duty  in  general,  it 
seemfc  peculiarly  requisite,  on  account  of  the  many  and  strong 
passions  in  human  nature,  which  so  often  impel  men  to  mu- 
tual injury. 

The  positive  duties  which  we  owe  to  our  fellow«men  may 
all  be  comprised  under  the  heads  of  justice,  and  beneficence. 
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But  though  io  simple  m  their  principleff,  they  are,  in  prac* 
tice,  almost  infinitely  diversified  in  their  details,  according 
to  the  relations  which  we  sustain,  to  our  country, — ^to  our 
fiunily,— to  our  vicinity,-— to  our  friends,-*-to  the  objects  of 
our  charity,— to  those  who  are  invested  with  authority  over 
iiB^...^r  who  are  subjected  to  our  controul,-»or,  finally,  ac^ 
cording  to  our  philanthropic  relations  to  mankind.  On  these 
duties  volumes  have  been  written ;  libraries  have  been  fill- 
ed ;  and  still  they  are  subjects  which  constantly  demand  our 
attention^  and  on  which  we  can  never  cease  to  be  active,  and 
tolearo* 


OF  OUR  DUTIfiS  to  OURSELVES; 

This  class  of  duties  is  as  real,  and,  in  many  respects,  as 
important,  as  those  which  we  owe  to  God,  or  to  our  neigh- 
bour. On  these,  as  on  the  last,  I  shall  content  myself  with 
simply  enumerating  the  sub-divisions,  under  which  all  the 
particular  details  may  be  embraced.  They  relate  to  self- 
preservation, — to  self-enjoyment, — to  self-interest, — ^and  to 
the  general  cultivation  and  improvement  of  our  nature. 

Self-preservation  includes  the  care  of  health,  of  liberty, 
and  life.  He  is  culpable  who  neglects  his  health,  which 
ought  to  be  diligently  preserved  only  for  the  useful  and  vir- 
tuous purposes  of  living.     He  is,  perhaps,  more  culpable, 

who  barters  his  liberty  for  any  pretended  convenience,  or 
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«r  wbs  doM  not  strenoraljr  Mbad,  whoa  it 
ii  ateclMd,  tUi  most  ooUe,  and  precious  prerogstiTe  of  our 
mim^.  And  Tdwlarilj  to  sacrifice  Efe,  or  UDiieGessarily  to 
luBid  it^  ift  a  csnse  that  is  not  worth  j  the  ratioiial  and  moral 
■ilHra  of  maiH  if  it  does  not  flow  from  insanitf,  is  an  evidence 
of  a  mind  predptate^  and  foolishy  and  utterij  void  of  Tirtiioas 

fbrtttnde. 

A  ratioDal  sell^njoyment,  in  the  next  place^  every  good 
nian  is  not  only  permitted,  but  required,  to  cultivate,  in  order 
(hat  he  may  be  rendered  more  grateful  to  his  Creator,  and 
correspond  more  effectually  with  his  gracious  design  m  our 
creation,  by  prudently  and  temperately  using  the  blessings 
of  his  providence*  This  is  evidently  conformable  to  the 
purpose  of  our  Creator,  and  harmonizes  with  the  apparent 
structure  and  order  of  our  nature.  But,  in  using  this  privi- 
lege, peculiar  caution  is  requisite,  lest  the  force  of  self-love 
should  urge  indulgence  beyond  that  restricted  and  frugal 
boundary,  at  which  prudence  and  virtue  should  arrest  it 

Belf-interest,  the  cultivation  of  which  belongs  to  this  class 
of  our  duties,  relates  to  necessary  provision,  and  comfortable 
accommodation,  which  no  good  man,  under  any  pretended 
idea  of  benevolence,  or  public  spirit,  ought  to  iieglect ;  and, 
in  a  more  extended  view,  it  relates  to  the  favour  of  Ckx),  and 
the  fe&ci^  that  reason  teaches  us  to  hope  for  in  a  future 


world,  which  should  be  the  firat  concern  to  erery  truljr  wise 
loan  in  flie  present* 

The  genenil  coltiiration  tnd  improyement  of  our  nature, 

4  • 

which  I  enumerated  last  among  the  duties,  that  we  owe  to 
ourselves,  has  Tor  its  objects,  omr  bodily  powers,  the  facul- 

* 

ties  of  the  mind,  and  the  affections  of  the  heart  .The  most 
important  trust,  which  our  Almight j  Creator  has  committed 
to  man  as  a  moral  and  accountaUe  being,  is  himself.  And 
the  first  obligation,  which  such,  a  gift  imposes,  is  to  carry  hin 
nature  to  the  ifltimate  pejpfecfien  of  which  it  is  susceptible, 
in  our  circumstances. 

Such  is  a  Tery  brief  andysis  of  the  general  system  of  our 
Joties,  but  sufficient,,  perhaps,  fo  present,  to  a  reflecting 
mind,  a  key  to  its  aunute  and  particular  details. 

I  do  not  say  that  all  men  hare  been  aUe  io  deduce  the  sjrs- 
tem  of  their  duties  in  a  regular  and  scientific  train  of  reason* 
ing ;  ner  ftat  they  are  not  ouich  more  clearly  discemed|  un- 
der the  bright  9himination  of  the  gospel,  than  they  were,  by 
the  wisest  men,  under  the  dim  twilight  of  paganism ;  but  such 
fliey  appear  to  bej  when  faithfully  and  dispassionately  traced 
out,  under  the  gQidaace  simply  of  a  purified  reason. 
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or  VATOBAL  BELISIOH,   AS  IT  RE8PBCT8,  IV  TBB  FOITBTB 

PLACE,  TUK  MOTIVES  OF  DUTy/dEAWN  FROM  THB 

FROBABLB  HOPBB  OF  A  FUTURE  BXIStBHCB. 

After  stating  the  general  principles  of  human  doty,  as  it  is 
prescribed  by  the  religion  of  natpre^  it  is  proper,  in  the  last 
phce»  to  turn  our  attentbn  to  the  motives,  from  the  samo 
source,  hj  which  it  is  enforced.     Those  drawn  from  a  ra- 
tional consideration  of  our  interesti,  pleasure,  and  happiness^ 
in  the  present  life,  will  be  the  same  in  natural,  as  in  revealed 
religion.     Revelation  presents  us  with  th^  h^hest  possible 
inducements,  which  can  be  derived  from  the  hopes  and  fears 
6[  futurity,  exhibited  in  the  clearest  and  the  strongest  light 
Natural  reason,  likewise,  presents  to  mankind  its  motives 
drawn  from  the  same  source,  and,  though  far  from  being  so 
clear  and  powerful  as  those  which  address  us  from  the  reveal- 
ed word  of  Ood,  yet  well  deserving  our  considerfitioq,  as 
those  alone  to  which  the  great  majority  of  mankind  can  b^va 
recourse ;  and  which  shew  us  how  fiaur  human  reason,  in  its 
most  cultivated  state,  may  lead  us,  in  the  inyestigataap  of 
this  most  important  doctrine,  unaided  by  any  direct  and  in- 
mediate  light  from  Heaven.  For  this  purpo;ie^  I  shall  propose 
to  you  the  chief  of  those  general  arguments^  op  wUcli  the  pi|ir 
losepher  professes  to  found  his  belief,  or  rather  bb  hope  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.     The  authority  of  the  law  of  vir* 
tue  would  be  very  feebly  fklt  by  the  greater  psrt  ofniRlihin^i 
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if  (he  eiqpectatioDB,  or  the  apprehensioQa  of  existkig  aftw  thii 
fife,  were  not  shewn  to  rest  on,  at  least,  probable  foundations; 
We  must  cmiTess,  however,  that  probability  is  the  utRiOBt 
which  reason,  paying  all  due  deference  to  its  powers,  has 
been  able  to  attain  on  thb  interesting  subject.  We  must 
look  for  that  clear  and  full  persuasion,  on  which  the  soul  can 
repose  with  assurance  in  the  midst  of  affliction,  and  at  the 
approach  of  death,  only  in  the  sacred  scriptures.  But  the 
human  mind,  in  its  anxious  longings  after  immortality,  is  in- 
clined to  make  the  most  of  those  feeble  lights,  which  reascm 
holds  out  to  encourage  its  hopes.  And  Cicero  could  only 
say,  but  he  says  it  with  the  enthusiasm  natural  to  a  virtuous 
mind,  that  *'if  he  were  deceived  in  cherishing  the  hope  of 
an  immortal  existence,  he  wished  not  to  be  awakened  from  so 
agreeable  a  delusion.       And  Socrates,  in  his  last  conversa* 

■ 

tion  with  his  friends,  just  before  drinking  the  &tal  hemlock, 
thus  took  his  leave  of  them,— >*^  You  go  to  your  ordinary  oc* 
cupations,  I  to  my  fate ;  which  of  us  shall  enjoy  the  happier 
Ibt  b  known  only  to  the  Gods.'' 


The  christian  religion  has  produced  such  a  deep  and  gen- 
eral persuasion  of  this  doctrine,  in  the  minds  of  its  disciple^, 
as  has  induced  a  common  belief,  that  the  evidence  which 
reason  yields  in  its  support,  is  much  more  direct  and  clear, 
than,  on  the  most  fair  and  candid  examination,  it  will  be  found 
to  be.  There  are,  however,  such  strong  and  rational  prob* 
ddlhies,  drawn  both  from  the  physical  and  mora}  order  of 
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UuogVy  as  merit  the  moit  ttriMis  attentioii  of  die  phikHfophen 
Some  of  the  principal  moral  reasomi,  which  claim  the  assent 
of  an  enlightened  pag»n  1p  this  troth^  I  proceed  shortlj  to 
hy  before  you. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  if  the  present  were  the  onlj  state 
of  human  existence,  the  desigps  of  the  Creator,  in  the  forma. 
tioD  of  man,  would  seem  to  be  in  a  great  measure  frustrated } 
at  least,  they  would  not  be  conformable  to  the  usual  opera- 
tions of  his  wbdom.    We  would  behold  the  noblest  being 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  just  begin  to  eTolve  faculties^ 
which  are  never  permitted  to  arrive  at  their  full  v^or,  or  to 
disptajT  their  full  beauty.    Man  is  evidently  possessed  of  tat 
ents^  which  are  progressive  to  an  indefinite  degree  of  im* 
provement    Yet  no  mdividual  has  ever  carried  anj  one  tal- 
ent, and  much  less,  the  whole  system  of  his  natural  powerSy 
to  the  highest  perfection  of  which  they  are  susceptible :  and 
less  still,  has  the  whole  race  approached  near  to  that  ultimate 
point  in  the  scale  of  being,  to  which  they  are  manifestly  ca* 
pable  of  arriving,  and  appear,  in  some  period  of  their  pro- 
gross,  to  be  destined.    To  arrest  them,  then,  in  the  midst, 
Or  rather,  m  the  conunencement  of  their  careeri  when  they 
are  only  beginning  to  display  those  capacities,  which  they 
shall  never  fully  unfold,  seems  hardly  conformable  to  our 
most  reasonable  ideas  of  divine  benevolence  and  wisdom. 
All  other  things,  which  come  under  our  cognizance  in  this 
world,  bavoa  point  of  ipaturitf  that  is  the  highest  of  whicb 
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dieir  natarefl  are  sosceptibk*  AnriTipg  at  tliia»  they  Im^ 
gn^dually  to  decay.  Other  animals  increase  (o  a  certain  de» 
gree  of  strength,  and  sagacity,  which  is,  eTidently,  the  dfr 
soiate  limit  vithin  which  their  natures  are  bounded.  Tlietr 
several  species  appear  to  be  equal  in  all  ages.  There  is  a 
point,  betow  which^  they  hardly  ever  fall,  and  above  which 
they  cannot  rise.  Far  otherwise  is  it  with  man.  The  great* 
est  portion  of  his  powers  would  be  lost,  and  he  would  seem 
to  have  been  made  in  vain,  if  there  were  not  another  state  of 
beii^  in  which  they  may  unfold  themselves,  and  attain  that 
perfeetioD  of  which  they  are  capable.  Hardly  can  we  con* 
oeive  it  to  be  consistent  with  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
God,  to  bestow  on  man  so  many  incipient  talents,  qnly  to  be 
checked,  or  cut  oS,  in  the  very  commencement  of  their  pro* 
gress,— germs  which  are  never  suffered  to  come  to  their  ma* 
lurity.  Moral  and  religious  sentiments,  in  particular,  do  not 
seen  to  have  any  reasonable  object,  if  we  are  to  regard  our* 
selves,  as  being  only  particles  of  animated  dust,  destined  to  per- 
ish almost  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  exist ;  and  have  not,  beyond 
this  Fife,  the  hope  of  some  nearer  approach  to  thedei^,and 
the  expectation  of  some  reward  from  him,  which  shall  depend 
en  the  purity  of  our  pious  affections,  and  the  integrity  of  our 
virtuous  conduct  in  this  life.  The  sacrifices  of  virtue,  would 
be  without  remuneration ;  and  the  noblest  dispositions  of  the 
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heart,  cultivated  with  the  most  devout  care,  would  be  like 
Incense  burnt  and  scattered  by  the  winds,  before  a  beixi<; 
who  regards  it  not. 
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Anodier  argament  of  no  inconrfderttUe  weij^t^  in  the  et- 
timation  of  the  rational  phflosopher,  for  the  doctrine  of  im- 
mortaUtyi  is  derived  from  the  general  befief  of  mankind* 
Such  a  unirersal  concurrence  of  opinion^  indicatea  some  oi^ 
^inal  principle  of  nature  on  which  it  reitB ;  and  whieh  can  iie 
only  the  operation  of  God  himself  in  the  human  heart.  It 
*  has  formed  an  article  of  belief  m  all  religions.  It  has  been 
hid  at  the  foundation  of  ail  the  politicai  instltntiona  of  anti- 
quity, as  well  as  of  modem  ages.  And  no  nation  has  been 
discovered  so  rude,  and  savage,  who  has  not,  along  with  the 
idea  of  God,  united  that  also,  of  the  future  existence  of  the 
6oul.*^ome  philosophers  ascribe  this  interesting  phenome- 
non to  imitation,  and  the  influence  of  edocation.  Where 
principles  have  already  a  foundation  in  nature,  education  and 
imitation  readily  concur,  to  strengthen  their  influence.  But 
when  they  are  entirely  arbitrary,  although  one  principle  may 
take  root,  and  be  propagated  in  one  nation,  and  a  difibvent 
one  in  another,  yet,  when  have  we  seen  such  uniformity  in 
education,  among  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  if  it  haa  not 
been  employed  to  cultivate  some  natural  principle  ? 

It  has  been  boldly  asserted,  but  I  conceive  with  little 
plausibility,  that  the  doctrine  has  been  introduced,  and  ob- 
tained credit  in  the  worid,  by  the  arrifice  of  priests,  in  order 
to  establish  their  authority  over  the  multitude,  by  the  all 
subduing  charm  of  superstition ;  or,  by  the  craft  of  politicians, 
and  legislators,  who  found  no  better  way  to  render  their  sub- 
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jectf  obedient^  and  to  confirm  the  autliQjnfj  of  their  laws^ 
than  bj  the  power  of  religious  fear. — In  answer  to  insinua- 
tions of  this  kind,  we  may  well  ask,  when  had  a  few  priestSi 
or  politicians  more  cunning  than  all  the  rest  of  mankind? 
But,  if  it  be  true,  that  the  order  of  human  society  cannot  be 
perfectly  maintained  without  the  belief  of  a  state  of  future 
retribution,  and  that,  therefore,  the  whole  force  of  political 
power  and  intrigue  has  been  employed  to  establish  this  sen* 
timent  among  the  people,  this  is  surely  an  argument  of  no  in- 
considerable weight  for  the  truth  of  the  doctrine.  Other- 
wise, man  must  have  been  formed  under  the  hard  necessity 
of  being  continually  deceived,  in  order  to  promote  his  best 
interests ;  a  consequence  which  we  ought  not  to  impute  to 
the  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Creator. 

The  universality  of  this  belief,  therefore,  ought,  I  pre- 
sume, to  be  ascribed  to  an  original  sentiment  of  our  nature ; 
or,  at  least,  to  a  conclusion  that  so  necessarily  obtrudes  it- 
self npon  the  mind,  from  the  united  reflections  of  reason,  and 
sentiments  of  conscience,  that  it  may  justly  be  classed  along 
with  our  instinctive  feelings. 

It  is  certainly  no  proper,  or  sufficient  objection  against 
the  universality  of  this  opinion,  and  consequently,  the  truth 
of  this  principle  connected  with  kf  that  there  have  existed 
philosophers,  who  have  denied  it;  or  whole  nations  who 

I  have  blended  it  with  many  superstitious  notions.— *  A  minute 
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philosopiij)  attein|iiQg  to  pluoge  too  far  into  the  suMeties  «f 
BpeculatioDy  is,  ofteo,  much  less  to  be  depeni^ed  on  as  a  guide 
to  truth,  than  the  simplest  dictates  of  the  uncultivated  un- 
derstanding. It  is  not  surprising,  then,  if  a  few  philosopbersy. 
in  the  pride  of  speculation,  or  the  vanitj  of  afiected  sin* 
gularitj,  should  have  added,  to  their  other  contradictions^ 
of  the  common  opinions  of  mankind,  the  denial  of  a  future 
existence,  and  the  immmrtalitjr  of  the  souL 

The  certattntj  of  truth  ought  not  to  be  questioned,  or  de* 
nied  on  account  of  the  errors  which  either  speculation,  or 
superstition  has  mmgled  with  it  Nature,  on  manj  subjects^ 
particularly  on  those  relating  to  morals  and  duty,  points  to 
the  general  principle,  or  gives  the  general  impression  of  the 
troth,  but  leaves  it  to  reason^  experience,  and  reflection,  to 
give  it  its  perfect  shape  and  form.  This  each  man  will  do, 
with  more  or  less  accuracy,  and  precision  of  idea,  according  to 
the  strength  of  his  intellectual  faculties,  united  with  hb  vir- 
tue, or  the  prepossessions  of  his  education.— The  argument, 
therefore,  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  drawn  from  the 
natural  feelings,  and  expectations  of  mankind,  remains  strongs 
notwithstanding  the  gloomy  speculations  of  sceptical  philoi* 
opbers,  and  the  absurd  admixtures  of  superstitious  nations^ 

Another  of  the  moral  causes  on  which  natural  reason 
founds  its  hope  and  belief  of  this  doctrine,  is  the  strong  de« 
sire  of  good  men,  and  the  apprehensions  of  the  vicious  9 
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which  are  commonly  found  to  increase  in  proportion  as  they 
appear  to  be  approacUng  the  period  of  their  earthly  exist- 
ence.  The  natural  desire  of  immortality  is  certainly,  one 
of  the  strongest  afiections  of  the  human  heart,  at  least,  till 
the  dominion  officious  passions  have  made  it  the  interest  of 
the  guilty  to  fear  it.  It  is  the  most  powerful  motive  o(  vh*- 
tue,  and  the  greatest  consolation  of  good  men,  under  the  va- 
rious trials  of  life.  And  on  the  violent  and  criminal  passions 
«f  the  TiciouB  there  is  har^Hy  any  restraint  so  efiectual,  as  the 
apprehension  of  a  future  existence,  and  of  the  retribution 
with  which  conscience  always  accompanies  that  fear.  The 
hopes  and  fears  of  human  nature,  therefore,  both  concur  to 
strengthen  the  probability  of  a  renewed  existence  after  this 
life.  If  thb  lively  anticipation  of  a  future  being,  in  a  bapj^- 
er  state,  be  implanted  in  the  hearts  of  good  men,  by  God 
himself,  can  we  befieve  that  his  infinite  benignity  hath  ere* 
ated  in  them  desires  only  to  disappoint  them,  and  inspire 
them  with  hopes  only  to  tantalize  them  ? 

The  same  conclusiiNi  is  confirmed  by  the  apprehensiona 
of  wicked  men,  especially  under  the  stroke  of  any  gyreat  ca- 
lamity, or  at  the  approach  of  death.  The  conscience  of 
goilt  anticipates  a  retribution  far  exceeding  any  sufferings  to 
whieb  it  can  be  subjected  in  the  present  life.  And  very  few 
are  the  cases  in  which  this  salutary  fear  can  be  entirely  ex- 
tii^ttished  by  the  hardihood  of  vice,  or  the  perversion  of 
a  misgmded  education.    And,  certainly^  it  would  not  be 
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serving  the  interests  of  society,  or  of  human  nature,  to  attempt 
to  remove  from  the  minds  of  men,  those  useful  restraints 
which  the  wisdom  of  divine  providence  ha(h  thought  proper 
to  impose  upon  the  passions,  which  would,  otherwise,  be 
dangerous  to  the  peace  of  society,  and  to  the  best  interests 
of  yirtue.<»-This  argument  is  not  a  little  strengthened  bj  the 
acknowledged  effect  which  the  disbelief  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  and  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  would  have  up* 
on  the  state  of  public  morals.     The  good  could  hardly  find 
in  the  general  order,  and  distribution  of  providence,  in  the 
present  state,  sufficient  motives  to  sustain  them  in  the  con- 
tinual conflicts ;  or  to  encourage  the  incessant  efforts  of  vir- 
tue, which  are  often  painful  and  laborious,  and  not  rarely  ex- 
posed to  extraordinary  hazards.    If  the  passions  of  men 
were  freed  from  the  salutary  restraints  of  religious  fear,  and 
secrecy  were,  as  it  then  would  be,  the  effectual  protection  of 
crimes,  the  greatest  infelicity  and  disorder  would  reigo  in 
society.     Some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Roman  writers  as- 
cribe the  extreme  corruption  of  the  Roman  manners,  towards 
the  period  of  the  republic,  and  under  the  empire  in  its  first 
ages,  to  the  introduction  and  prevalence  of  the  epicurean 
philosophy,  of  which  the  final  extinction  of  the  soul  at  death 
was  one  of  the  leading  principles.     If  these  reflections  be 
well  founded,  and  the  doctrine  of  immortality,  and  religious 
reverence,  which  generally  accompanies  it,  be  necessary  to 
tlie  peace  and  order  of  human  society,  and  the  prosperity 
of  nations,  the  truth  of  the  principle  is  strongly  implied  in 
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this  salataiy  effect.  It  is  unreasonable  to  belidve  tbat  God 
has  formed  human  nature  in  siich  a  manner  as  to  require  that 
it  should  be  governed  bj  falsehood.  We  ought  to  presume, 
on  the  contrar7,  that  all  the  plans  of  infinite  wisdom  do  so 
correspond,  that  virtue,  and  happiness,  which  appear  to  be 
the  end  of  the^  whole^  must  be  established  by  truth  alone. 

There  appears,  in  the  next  place,  such  a  promiscuous  and 
unequal  distribution  of  good  and  evil  in  the  present  state,  as 
gives  strong  ground  to  expect,  in  some  future  period  of  our 
existence,  a  partition  of  the  blessings  and  inflictions  of  divine 
providence  more  conformable  to  our  ideas  of  the  goodness 
and  equity  of  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe.  If  thi» 
wdrld  were  designed  to  exhibit  the  ultimate  plan  of  his  moral 
government,  it  would  be  a  most  natural  expectation  to  find 
virtue  placed  in  such  favourable  ch-cumgtances,  that  tranquil- 
lity, comfort,  and  honor,  should,  at  least,  be  within  the  com- 
pass of  its  reasonable  efforts ;  and  vice  be  subjected  to  de- 
privations, and  inflictions  that  should  bear  some  proportion 
to  the  disorders  and  enormities  occasioned  by  it.  Contrary, 
however,  to  that  order  of  things  which  all  our  ideas  of  reason, 
and  of  the  goodness  and  equity  of  the  Deity  would  suggest, 
we  often  behold  virtue  suflfering  under  deep  and  unavoidable 
aflSlictbns ;  and  those  afflictions,  not  unfreqnently,  induced 
immediately  by  a  firm  and  steady  adherence  to  truth  and 
doty;  whUe  vice  triumphs  in  the  rewards  of  fraud  and  treach- 
ery.   Many  writers,  professing  to  put  external  circumstances 
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wholly  out  of  the  question,  have  maiDtaiaed,  ttiat  happinera, 
dependiDg  entirely  upon  the  internal  state  of  the  mind,  ia 
more  equally  distributed,  according  to  the  virtue  and  wisdom 
of  individuals,  than  appears  to  be  implied  in  the  objection : 
and  Diogenes,  in  his  tub,  it  is  said,  was  really  no  less  happy 
than  Alexander  on  his  throne.  Thu  vindication  of  the  per- 
fect equity  of  the  present  arrangements  of  providence,  sup- 
poshig  them  to  be  final,  is  rather  plausible  than  just  A  few 
men  by  religious  enthusiasm,  or  philosophic  speculation,  may 
reduce,  or  exalt  their  feelings  to  almost  any  standard.  But, 
when  we  speak  generally  of  the  happiness  of  human  nature^ 
it  is  so  much  connected  with  the  sensibilities  of  the  body, 
and  so  much  with  the  relations  of  society,  and  with  ideas  re* 
salting  from  its  customs,  habits,  and  opinions,  which  necea* 
■ariiy  incorporate  themselves  with  all  our  feelings,  that  the 
external  state,  and  visible  condition  of  men  must  afford  us  a 
more  accurate  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  the  equalities, 
or  inequalities  of  divine  providence,  than  any  interior  and  in- 
visible standard  of  mental  feeling.  And  by  this  scale,  sure* 
ly,  we  do  not  perceive  the  rewards  of  virtue,  or  the  chastise- 
ments of  vice  bestowed,  or  inflicted  m  any  equitable  degree 
according  to  the  respective  characters  of  men.  They  fidi, 
rather  accordmg  to  the  ingenuity,  vigilance,  and  perseverance 
of  individuals,  in  their  various  pursuit^  or  the  defect  of  those 
tdents ;  or,  according  to  some  fortunate  accident,  rather  than 
according  to  merit 
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TUa  mixed  ^id  unequal  distribution  of  good  and  evil,  is 
prbbaUj  better  adapted  to  a  state  of  probation,  where  virtue 
ia  exercised  and  tried,  by  being  thrown  into  various  circum- 
atances  of  adversity  aoid  prosperitj,  than  one  which  shonid 
indicale  a  more  exact  discrimination  of  character  would  be. 
But  it  is  c<»trar7  to  all  our  ideas  of  the  divine  beneficence 
and  wisdom  to  believe  that  these  probationary  sufierings  are 
to  be  the  final  reward  of  vurtue ;  or  that  this  mixture  of  pleas- 
ure and  pun,  in  which  the  pleasure  evidently  predominates, 
is  to  be  the  final  infliction  of  divine  justice  on  vice  which  dis- 
arranges  the  whole  order  and  harmony  of  the  moral  world. 

From  these  considerations,  we  have  the  justest  reason  to 
conclude,  that  tins  mixed  condition  of  human  life,  and  pro- 
miscuous distribution  of  divine  providence,  indicates,  only  a 
preparatory  state  of  moral  discipline,  which  has  a  reference 
to  another  and  higher  condition  of  being.-— 

And  this  hope  we  have  seen  to  be  confirmed  by  the  anal- 
ogy of  nature,  which  seems  inclined  not  to  leave  any  of 
ber  works  imperfect,  and  will,  therefore,  not  crush  in  the 
genn,  or  arrest  in  tiheir  incipient  state,  so  many  noble  facul- 
ties of  the  human  mind,  wbich  are  evidently  capable  of  at- 
taining a  degree  of  perfection  which  they  never  arrive  at, 
and  of  evolving  powers  which  they  never  display  in  the  pre- 
sent  life. — ^We  have  seen  it  confirmed  by  the  general  suf- 
frage of  human  nature,  resting,  it  would  seem,  on  an  instinct- 
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ive  impression,  or  intuitive  conviction  of  the  miod,  expressed 
in  the  religious  opinions  of  all  nationB.-*-It  is  further  confirm- 
ed by  the  hopes  of  virtue,  and  the  fears  of  guilt,  especiallj 
at  the  approaah  of  death. — And  it  b  confirmed^  finally,  by 
the  unequal  distributions  of  good,  and  evil,  according  to  the 
moral  qualities  of  men  in  the  present  life.—- 

These  moral  reasons  when  taken  separately,  may  not  be 
Calculated  to  produce  entire  conviction  in  a  mind  disposed 
to  weigh  every  argument  with  scrupulous  distrust;  jet^ 
when  assembled  together  under  one  view,  they  present  such 
a  group  of  probabilities,  as  can  hardly  fail  to  carry  with 
them  every  candid  and  ingenuous  mind  ;  and  must  make  even 
the  cold  scepticism  of  infidelity  relent.  But,  I  must  repeat, 
that  full,  unwavering  conviction,  on  this  most  mteresting  sub* 
jectf  can  be  obtsuned  only  firom  revelation,  which,  at  the 
same  time,  that  it  assures  us  of  the  fact  of  a  future,  and  im- 
mortal state  of  being,  discloses  to  us,  in  some  measure^ 
wherein  it  consists. 

On  the  nature  of  our  future  eidstence,  admitting  what 
reason  I  think  demonstrates,  that  it  is,  in  the  highest  degree 
probable,  we  can  form  no  precise  and  certain  ideas ;  that 
state  being  too  far  removed  beyond  the  range  of  our  present 
experience.  We  can  speak  of  it  only  in  the  most  general 
terms.  But,  from  the  analogy  of  what  actually  comes  under 
our  observation  of  the  process  of  nature,  we  have  just  ground 
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to  coodude,  that  Ae  condition  of  human  life,  will  be  greatly 
improTed  aboye  its  actual  state  in  the  present  world,  both  in 
personal  form,  if,  according  to  the  ideas  of  religion,  we  look 
for  a  re-union  of  the  bodj  with  the  soul,  and  in  the  powers 
of  the  mind.  In  those  transointations  which  pass  under  our ' 
immediate  review  in  the  insect  tribes,  we  never  see  them  pass 
from  one  state,  to  resume  the  same  appearance  in  anof her, 
but,  in  each  gradation  in  their  progress,  they  acquire  augmented 
powers,  and  are  invested  with  new,  and  more  beautiful  forms. 
It  canno^  therefore,  be  unreasonable  to  expect  a  vast  aug- 
mentation in  the  active  powers  of  our  nature,  both  corporeal, 
and  mental ;  m  the  quickness  and  vivacity  of  the  senses,  in 
the  beauty  and  excursive  force  of  the  imagination,  and  the 
penetration  and  energies  of  the  understanding.  And  the 
same  analogies  incline  as  to  expect  the  addition  or  develope- 
ment  of  many  new  faculties,  of  which,  in  the  present  state, 
the  imperfection  of  our  reason  cannot  form  any  conception* 

,  Nor  is  it  improbable  that,  in  an  immortal  existence,  the 

renovated  faculties  of  our  nature  will  advance  forward  in  an 

endless  progression  of  improvements,  whether  reason  incline 

us  more  to  the  idea  of  one  continued  but  improving  form  of 

existence,  or  to  the  pythagorean  principle  of  successive ' 

transmutations*     And  in  the  system  of  the  universe,  there 

is,  undoubtedly,  an  ample  theatre  for  an  interminable  progress 

both  in  knowledge  and  in  virtue.     Nor  can  we  doubt  but  that 

there,  the  wisdom,  the  power,  the  goodness,  and  equity  of 
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the  divine  perfections  will  be.  more  conspicuouslj,  and  illus« 
triouslj  diaplajed,  than  m  the  present  mtrodactory  state  of 
being. 

Such,  without  givmg  any  unwarranted  license  to  the  ex- 
cursions of  imaginationy  and  judging  onlj  from  actual  analo- 
gies presented  to  our  senses,  and  reason,  maj  we  presume 
to  be  a  just,  as  far  as  it  is  extended,  though  most  imperfect 
outline  of  that  future  existence  to  which  virtue  ardendy  as- 
pires, and  to  the  hope  of  which  the  most  cool,  and  dispas- 
sionate examination  of  reason  deliberately  affixes  its  seal. 


EVIDENCES 


or  TBI 


CHRISTIAN  RELIGION. 


IKTaODCCTlOIf.      THB  NSCB5S1TT  OF  BXVILATION. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  doctrines 
of  OUT  holy  religion,  it  is  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  dis- 
play its  evidences,  that  our  faith  may  not  be  merely  an  en- 
tfiusiastic  and  visionary  confidence,  but  a  rational  offering  to 
truth  and  reason. 

And  if  I  should  propose  little,  or  even  nothing  that  is  new 
on  this  subject,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  comprise  the  genera! 
argument  in  favor  of  Christianity,  in  such  a  narrow  compass, 
and  exhibit  it  in  such  an  easy  and  perspicuous  order,  as  not 
only  to  affi>rd  conviction,  but  furnish  a  concise  and  ready  an- 
swer to  those  popular  objections  which  are  most  frequently 
vrged  against  the  holy  scriptures* 

But  before  proceeding  directly  to  exhibit  the  proofs  on 
which  our  Cuth  in  the  christian  system  may  rationally  rest,  I 
sball,  in  the  first  place,  offer  to  you  several  considerations 
which  afford  a  strong  presumption  of  tbe  necessity  of  some 


divine  communication  from  heaven  to  inatract  mankind  b  the 
knowledge  of  their  duty,  and  of  the  hopes  they  may  lawful- 
ly entertain  from  the  divine  mercy.  For^  if  revelation  be 
not  necesBary,  and  reason  alone  be  sufficient  to  lead  man  to 
his  Creator^  and  to  furnish  him  with  all  the  principles,  the 
motives,  and  aids  of  duty  which  are  requisite  in  his  present 
state,  any  examination  into  the  truth  of  Christianity  is  mani- 
festly superfluous.  But,  if  we  see  evils  reigning  over  the 
moral  world,  which  reason  and  philosophy  are  unable  to 
cure,  our  confidence  in  the  benignity  of  our  heavenly  Father 
will  naturally  lead  us  to  expect  his  interposition,  in  some  ex- 
traordmary  way,  in  behalf  of  his  erring,  and  afflicted,  though 
disobedient  children. 

The  necessity  of  a  revelation  may  be  inferred  from  the  ex- 
treme ignorance,  and  even  the  monstrous  errors  with  regard 
to  the  bemg  of  Ood,  and  to  the  nature  of  the  worship  which' 
he  requires,  as  well  as  with  regard  to  a  future  existence, 
which  prevailed  almost  universally  among  mankind  at  the 
period  of  the  birth  of  Christ ;  it  may  be  inferred  from  the 
extreme  and  universal  depravation  of  morals,  which  the 
lights  of  nature  and  the  aids  of  reason  had  become  utterly 
impotent  to  remedy :  And,  finally,  it  may  be  inferred  from 
'  the  incapacity  of  the  unaided  powers  of  the  human  mind^ 
satis&Lctorily  to  determine,  if  mercy  will,  or  can,  in  consis- 
tency with  the  justice  of  God,  and  the  purity  of  the  divine 
nature,  be  extended  to  the  guilty. 
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At  die  period  wkeii  Cimstianitj  first  appeared  in  tbe 
Worid,  the  principles  e^en  of  natural  religion  had  nearly  per* 
iflhed  from  among  men.  Instead  of  those  pnre  and  sufafim* 
conceptions  which  every  reasonable  and  dependent  creature 
ought  to  entertain  of  the  supreme  and  infinite  Creator,  man* 
Und  had  degraded  the  objects  of  their  worship  below  even 
the  vilest  and  most  profligate  of  theu:  worshippers.  ^  The 
glory  of  the  incorruptible  Ood  they  had  changed  into  an 
intage  made  like,  not  only  to  corrtiptible  mant  but  tofowr^ 
footed  beasts  and  creeping  things.^*  They  deified  all  the 
passions,  and  served  them  with  all  the  vices.  What  were 
Saturn  and  Moloch,  and  Venus  and  Bacchus,  but  cruelty^ 
and  lust,  and  intemperance  personified?  And  what  were 
their  altars,  their  temples,  and  their  groves,  but  scenes  of 
the  grossest  pollution,  and  often  of  the  most  horrid  crimes  t 
In  many  countries,  and  especially  in  India,  in  Egypt,  and 
Syria,  they  deified  the  obscenest  parts  of  the  human  body, 
and  served  these  detestable  idols  with  a  correspondent  wor- 
ship. 

^e  ideas  which  they  framed,  and  the  hopes  which  they 
conceived  of  a  future  stsite  of  existence,  were  so  uncertsdn 
and  obscure;  and  were  at  best,  so  gloomy  and  uncomforta« 
ble,  as  to  afford  little  encouragement  and  support  to  the 
heart  in  those  painful  self-denials,  and  those  arduous  conflicts 
which  it  must  often  undergo  in  aspiring  to  an  elevated  pitch 
of  virtue*    As  little  were  they  calculated  to  console  it  at 
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tbe  approach  of  death,  which,  to  theooi  was  the  loss  of  er* 
tty  enjoyment,  and  of  eveiy  hope ;  and  still  less  to  elevate 
it  above  the  mere  pleasures  of  sense,  and  to  prepare  it  here- 
after for  a  spiritual  and  celestial  state  of  being.    Reason,  in* 
deed,  in  its  highest  improvements,  however  it  may  accumu- 
late probabilities,  can  aSbrd  no  secure  expectation,  of  the 
immortalitj  of  the  soul.    But,  in  the  hand  of  vice,  it  is  used 
rather  as  a  weapon  to  destroy  this  precious  hope ;  for,  im- 
mortality can  be  desirable  only  to  virtue.    And  when  this 
expectation  is  destroyed,  the  broadest  encouragement  is  laid 
open  to  every  sensual  and  criminal  excess.     For,  if  no  high- 
er and  happier  condition  of  being  awaits  the  virtuous ;  if  the 
vicious  have  no  future  retribution  to  apprehend,  why  should 
they  impose  any  restraint  upon  their  present  pleasures? 
Can  any  maxim  be  more  natural  to  the  misjudging  mass  of 
mankind,  the  children  of  appetite  and  passion,  than  that  of 
the  degei\erate  disciples  of  Epicurus :  jLet  us  eat  and  drink f 
far  tO'tnorraw  n>e  dii  ? 

From  these,  and  other  causes  connected  with  them,  the  de- 
pravation  of  morals  ha^  become  extreme  throughout  all  the 
natk)ns  of  antiquity  before  the  advent  of  the  Messiah.  They 
had  long  abandoned  that  simplicity  of  manners  which  reign- 
ed in  the  primitive  ages ;  and  which  was,  in  part  at  least,  io 
be  ascribed  to  those  just  and  noble  sentiments  of  the  deity 
which  appear  to  have  been  entertained  by  the  patriarchs  of 
the  old  world.    Sentiments  which  were  probably  the 
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mains  of  an  original  revelation  imparted  by  God  to  the  father 
of  the  human  race,  and  repeated  to  the  second  progenitor 
of  mankind  after  the  deluge,  and  by  him  communicated  to 
the  nations  immediatelj  springing  from  him.     For,  in  pro- 
portion as  men  descended  farther  from  this  sonrce,  and  tHe 
traces  of  this  primitive  tradition  became  obscure,  and  mix- 
ed with  the  errors  and  fables  which  time  incorporated  with 
it,  we  find  the  deepest  ignorance  and  the  grossest  idolatry 
prevailing,  together  with  a  correspondent  corruption  of  mor- 
als, which,  in  a  course  of  ages,  arrived,  at  length,  to  bid  de- 
fiance to  all  restraint  and  all  decency.     The  apostle  Paul^ 
in  the  first  chapter  of  his  epistle  to  the  Romans,^  has  drawn 
a  dark  and  melancholy  picture  of  the  moral  state  of  the  hea- 
then world ;  and,  addressing  converted  Romans  and  Greeks, 
he  implicitly  appeals  for  its  verification  to  their  own  obser- 
vation and  experience.     And  some,  even  of  their  own  wri- 
ters, have  given  to  us  the  same  picture  in  colours  hardly 
less  dark.     No  where,  perhaps,  can  we  find  a  portrait  of  the 
moral  state  of  men  given  in  deeper  shades  than  that  which 
Juvenal  has  drawn  of  the  manners  of  Rome  in  his  age.    And 
though  some  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  the  colourings  of 
poetry,  and  especially  of  satire ;  yet  satire  must  be  drawn 
from  real  life,  and  present  to  us  a  strong  resemblance  of 
character,  otherwise,  it  loses  all  its  efiect. 


•  Rom.  chap.  1.  v.  24—31. 
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It  may  be  asked,  perhaps,  if  reasooi  prudently  and  dili- 
gently applied,  migkt  not  have  produced  a  reform  of  thii 
general  corruption?    I  answer  without  hesitation  that  tlu4 
was  an  effect  beyond  its  power.    It  cannot  promulge  its 
laws  wifli  sufficient  clearness  and  certainty  ;  and  these  laws 
are  destitute  of  adequate  sandions*    That  it  wants  certain^ 
iy  is  evident  from  the  eternal  doubts,  disputes,  and  contra- 
dicticms  of  its  pretended  lawgivers,  the  philosophers.    It 
may  be  still  more  evident  to  those  observers  of  human  na« 
lure  who  have  seen  with  what  facility  the  heart  b  able  to 
bias  or  tincture  every  moral  dictate  of  the  understanding 
when  opposed  to  our  self-love.    But,  in  the  next  place,  its 
laws  are  destitute  of  adequate  sanctions*    The  sanctions  of 
the  law  of  reason  and  nature  consist  only  in  that  self -appro- 
haium  which  springs  from  the  love  of  truth  and  the  per* 
formance  of  our  duty^  and  those  inward  reproaches  of  con- 
science which  follow  an  action  that  we  feel  and  acknowledge 
to  be  wrong.    But  what  is  the  love  of  truth  or  duty  in  a  heart 
that  is  already  corrupted  ?  And  how  feeble  are  the  reproach- 
es of  conscience,  when  not  enforced  by  the  belief  that  we  are 
accountable  to  a  supreme  Judge,  and  by  the  expectation  of 
a  future  state  of  retribution !  Its  faltering  remonstrances  are 
easily  appeased  by  the  flatteries  of  self-love,  or  stifled  in  the 
tumults  of  pleasure.    No :  a  corrupt  age,  a  degenerate  world, 
never  can  be  reformed  by  the  influence  of  reason  alone. 
Its  lights  are  too  dubious  and  uncertain ;  its  sanctions  are 
too  feeble.    The  mass  of  mankind  are  not  capable  of  com- 
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prehending  the  one,  nor  of  being  rationally  governed  by  the 
force  of  the  other. 

The  masters  of  science  among  the  Oreeks,  fully  persuad- 
ed of  this  truthynerer  pretended  to  impart  to  the  people  ^nj 
of  their  moral  or  theological  systems ;  believing  them  incom- 
petent  to  comprehend  their  first  principles,  and  still  more  in- 
capable of  pursuing  these  principles^  in  a  train  of  regular, 
but  often  complicated  deductions,  to  their  legitimate  conclu- 
aions.     Hopeless  therefore  of  their  reformation,  they  aban- 
doned them  to  the  poivers  of  superstition,  to  practise  its  ab- 
surd, and  often  licentious  rites,  without  attempting  to  instruct 
them.     This  it  was  that  made  Socrates  say,  as  Plato  has  re- 
corded the  conversation,  **  You  may  resign  all  hope  of  re-- 
forming  the  manners  of  men,  unless  it  please  God  to  send 
some  person  to  instruct  you/'    And  made  Plato  himself 
say,  ^'  Whatever  is  set  right,  in  the  present  ill  state  of  the 
world,  can  be  done  only  by  the  interposition  of  God.'*"^ 
These  maxims  of  these  great  philosophers  imply  that,  though 
the  people  may  be  capable  of  receiving  the  most  wise  and 
excellent  principles  of  theology,  or  of  morals,  from  authority 
which  is  supposed  to  be  divine  ;  yet,  if  they  were  set  to 
work  them  out  by  the  efibrts  of  their  own  -understanding,  or 
by  the  aid  of  merely  human  teaehers,  the  moral  state  of  the 
world  must  be  irremediable.    Blind  and  arrogant,  or  scepti- 


*  Plato's  treatise  concerniDga  republic  j  book  vi. 
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cal,  must  be  tfae  teachers ;  dull,  and  incapable  of  learning, 
or  bewildered  in  the  doubts  of  their  masters,  must  be  the 
scholars. 

Such  was  the  necessity,  felt  and  acknowledged  by  the 
wisest  men  in  the  heathen  world,  of  some  revelation  from 
heaven  to  instruct  mankind  in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
and  to  give  it  effectual  operation  on  their  hearts  and  lives. 
If  the  great  body,  even  of  the  populace,  seem  now  to  be 
more  susceptible  of  rational  ideas  on  the  subject  of  religion ; 
if  they  entertain  sublimer  and  purer  apprehensbns  of  the  di- 
vine  nature,  and  of  that  spiritual  worship  which  should  be 
paid  to  the  supreme  Creator;  and  if  we  see  the  tone  of  pub- 
lic morals  raised  to  a  higher  pitch,  and  regulated  by  a  higher 
standard ;  if  every  where  we  behold  that  very  populace, 
who  were  denounced  by  the  philosophers  as  incapable  of  a 
rational  sytem  of  religion,  thinking  more  wisely  and  more 
justly  on  the  transcendent  subjects  of  the  divine  naiuref  of 
Imman  duiyt  and  the  xmfMrtalUy  of  the  sotdy  than  those 
philosophers  themselves,  are  we  not  fairly  entitled  to  ascribe 
these  effects  to  the  influence  of  our  holy  religion ;  since  rea. 
son  had  before  tried,  in  vain,  her  full  force  upon  the  human 
mmd  and  the  human  character  ? 

But,  the  impotence  of  reason  to  instruct  and  reform  man- 
kind, is  not  to  be  seen  only,  or  even  chiefly,  in  the  ignorance 
and  vices  of  the  people.     It  is,  perhaps,  not  less  discernible 
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in  (he  errors,  the  follies,  and  corrupKons  of  the  philosophers 
themselves,  who  cultivated  it  with  the  greatest  assiduity,  and 
who  boasted  having  carried  it  to  its  highest  improvement. 
What  do  we  find  among  them  but  eternal  doubts  and  con- 
tradictions :  opinions  ever  varying,  andgiettled  on  no  certain 
basis  of  truth,;  which  were,  therefore,  found  utterly  incompe* 
tent  to  control  the  passions,  or  to  regulate  the  conduct  even 
of  the  professed  disciples  of  reason  ?  The  lives  of  the  philo* 
•opbers,  with  few  exceptions,  were  not  less  dissolute  than 
those  of  the  people  whom  they  despised.     And,  on  the  real 
nature  of  religion,  and  the  true  principles  of  duty,  the  sage, 
as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  was  scarcely  better  informed  than 
the  peasant* 

But,  lest  these  reproaches  should  seem  to  be  the  result 
merely  of  the  prejudices  of  religion,  let  me  appeal  to  Cicero, 
the  greatest  of  philosophers,  as  well  as  of  orators,  who  de- 
nounces them  in  still  stronger  language :  ^'  Do  you  think, 
says  he,  that  these  precepts  of  morality  had  any  influence, 
except  in  a  very  few  instances,  upon  the  men  who  speculate 
ed,  wrote,  and  disputed  concerning  them  ?  No ;  who  is 
there  of  all  the  philosophers  whose  mind,  life,  and  manners 
were  conformed  to  the  dictates  of  right  reason  ?  Which  of 
diem  ever  made  his  philosophy  the  law  and  rule  of  his  life, 
and  not  merely  an  occasion  of  displaying  his  own  ingeuHity  ? 
Which  of  them  has  conformed  himself  to  his  own  doctrines, 
er  lived  in  obedience  to  his  own  precepts  ?  On  the  contrary. 
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many  of  them  hare  been  slaves  to  the  vilest  lusts,  to  pride, 
to  avarice,  and  to  other  similar  vices."* 

Nor  is  this  surprising  to  those  who  consider  that  the  ex- 
treme refinements  of  reason,  which  arise  from  the  natural 
ambition  of  human  pride,  to  extend  its  authority  beyond  its 
proper  sphere,  always  tend  to  dogmatical  error  in  bold  and 
ardent  minds,  or  io  the  cold  indifference  of  scepticism,  in 
minds  of  an  opposite  character.  What  is  really  within  the 
reach  of  human  reason  lies  near  the  surface,  and  is  obvious 
to  a  sincere  and  impartial  love  of  truth.  But  when  we 
would  penetrate  deeper  into  the  causes  and  the  nature  of 
things,  attempting  to  pass  the  limits  prescribed  to  human  in< 
tellect,  we  are  immediately  bewildered  in  error  and  doubt. 
Hence  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  and  Intelligent  Cause  of 
the  universe,  which  to  a  plain  and  honest  mind  seems  an  in- 
tuitive  dictate  of  the  understanding,  has  become  doubtful,  as 
SQon  as  ingenious  men  have  made  it  a  subject  of  speculation. 
They  have  pretended  to  doubt  of  their  own  existence,  of 
the  existence  of  the  universe,  and  the  reality  of  their  own 
sensations.  At  best,  the  most  important  principles  of  reli- 
gion and  morals  sure  thrown  out  merely  as  subjects  of  Inge* 
nious  disquisition,  intended  to  exercise  and  display  their  wit* 
There  existed  accordingly,  in  the  various  schools  of  Greece, 
such  diversity  and  contradiction  of  sentiment,  such  subtlety 


*  Tusculan  QuesUoiu ;  book  ii. 
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and  refinemenf,  and  often  such  systematic  sceplicism,  that 
their  theological  and  moral  principles,  thrown  into  the  gene- 
ral mass  of  the  subtleties  of  science,  about  which  they  were 
accustomed  to  dispute,  lost  all  authority  over  human  con- 
duct. In  a  short  period  after  the  introduction  of  philoso- 
phy,  the  greater  part  of  its  professors  became  both  vicious 
in  their  lives,  and  atheistical  in  their  opinions.  And  these 
masters  of  science,  instead  of  proving  the  reformers  of  the 
world,  only  hastened  its  corruption ;  and,  by  weakening  or 
destroying  the  ideas  of  a  Supreme  Judge,  and  a  future  re* 
tribntion,  opened  a  wider  door  to  the  licentious  indulgence 
of  all  the  passions. 

FROOF  OF  AN  ORIGIICAL  RBVELATION  TO  MAN.       IMPO* 

TENCE  OF  REASON.       NECESSITY  OF  A 

NEW    REVELATION. 

The  impotence  of  reason  alone  to  accomplish  the  refor- 
mation of  the  world,  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness  and  cor- 
ruption into  which  it  was  sunk,  is  manifest  from  this  addl- 
tH>naI  fact,  that  the  longer  men  relied  upon  it,  and  commit- 
ted themselves  to  the  guidance  solely  of  its  lights ;  that  is, 
the  farther  we  descend  in  history  from  the  beginning  of  time, 
the  more  absurd  do  we  find  the  superstitions  of  the  people, 
the  more  atheistical  and  impious  the  systems  of  the  philoso^ 
phers,  and  the  more  degenerate  the  morals  of  both. 
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Inasmuch,  as  mankind,  at  the  coming  of  Christ,  had  near- 
I7  lost  the  knowledge  of  the  true  Ood,  and  his  worship  ;  and, 
as  their  moral  depravity  had  kept  pace  with  their  religions 
errors,  and  none  of  the  ordinary  powers  of  human  reason 
were  found  competent  to  remedy  evils  so  extreme,  it  seems 
consistent  with  all  just  ideas  of  the  perfections  of  God,  and 
conformable  to  our  reasonable  hopes  in  his  wisdom,  good- 
ness, and  compassion,  that  he  should  interpose,  by  some  ex- 
traordinary communication  of  himself,  to  save  religion  from 
ullerly  perishing,  and  to  recal  men  to  virtue  and  order  by 
the  knowledge  of  divine  truth*     The  lights  of  tradition 
which  had  been  gradually  growing  more  dim  for  ages,  were 
now  nearly  extinguished  under  a  mass  of  the  most  corrupt  and 
shameful  superstitions  that  ever  oppressed  the  world,  and 
degraded  human  nature.     And  the  wisest  sages,  bewildered 
in  eternal  doubt,  and  beholding  around  them  vices  in  the  ha- 
bits of  mankind  which  they  knew  not  how  to  amend,  and 
mysteries  in  the  order  of  nature  and  of  providence  which 
they  knew  not  how  to  unravel,  began  to  despair  of  the  cause 
of  truth,  and  of  the  reformation  of  the  world.     What  the 
simple  and  unaided  powers  of  human  understanding  could 
not  discern  any  adequate  and  certain  means  of  effecting,  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  luminous  evidence,  and  the  pow- 
erful  influence  of  divine  revelation.     Doctrines,  at  least 
claiming  to  be  derived  from  this  source,  have  banished  from 
the  greater  portion  of  the  earth  the  gross  idolatry  in  which 
the  ancient  nations  were  sunk ;  and  raised  the  general  mor- 
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/  alB  of  (he  world  to  a  much  higher  and  purer  standard.    No 

I  where  do  we  now  behold  altars  or  consecrated  groves,  rear- 

I  ed  to  such  divinities  as  Moloch  or  Saturn,  as  Astarte',  or  the 

Cyprian  Venus.  Every  where  we  find  purer  and  sublimer 
ideas  of  the  divine  nature,  and  of  that  worship  of  the  heart 
which  ought  to  be  paid  to  God.  Christianity  has  extended 
a  salutary  influence  even  among  many  tribes  of  the  human 
race  who  have  not  yet  embraced  her  holy  doctrines,  and 
shed  some  rays  of  a  divine  light  into  the  darkness  which  still 
rests  upon  the  pagan  nations,  which  we  trust,  will  gradually 
increase,  till  at  length  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  shall  illumi- 
nate the  whole  earth. 

The  insufficiency  of  reason  to  correct  the  moral  depravi- 
ty of  the  world  will  appear  with  irresistible  evidence  to  those 
who  duly  consider  its  defect  of  certainty^  its  defect  of  au- 
thoriijfj  and  its  defect  of  motives.    Its  defect  of  certainlt/. 
Reason  can  proceed  but  a  small  distance  with  any  certainty, 
in  investigating  moral  and  divine  truth,  beyond  those  obvi- 
ous, simple,  and  almost  intuitive  dictates  of  the  mind  which 
are  common  to  all  mankind.     And,  in  a  corrupted  state  of 
manners,  experience  demonstrates  that  even  these  plain  and 
natural  dictates  may  easily  be  brought  into  doubt  by  the  so- 
phistry of  the  heart,  when  they  oppose  its  inclinations  and 
pleasures*     But  if  the  principles  and  laws  of  duty,  and  of 
dirine  truth,  were  much  more  clear  and  precise  than  they 
are,  still  reason  is  wanting  in  the  necessary  aulhorify  to  en- 
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force  them  on  the  hearts  of  men,  and  give  them  effect  in  prac- 
tice.     This  authority,  in  order  to  overcome  the  powerful 
temptations  to  sinful  indulgence  which  are  every  moment 
acting  with  a  dangerous  influence  on  a  heart  already  yield- 
ing to  them,  should  be  nothing  less  than  the  acknowledged 
command  of  the  supreme  Legislator  and  Judge  of  the  uni- 
verse which  would  preclude  cavil  and  doubt,  sanctioned  by 
a  power  to  which  no  resistance  can  be  opposed,  and  direct- 
ed by  a  justice  which  cannot  be  turned  aside  from  its  sure 
and  awful  course.    When  a  man  is  accountable  only  to  him- 
self, feeble  indeed  is  the  voice  of  conscience,  or  of  reason 
on  one  side,  when  his  self-love,  or  his  passions  plead  on  the 
other.     And  finally,  the  motives  to  virtue  which  reason  has 
it  in  her  power  to  propose,  the  rewards  (of  its  self-denials, 
the  encouragements  in  its  conflicts,  the  supports  under  its 
various  trials  and  temptations,  are  weak  and  inefficient. 
Docs  she  propose  the  pure  pleasures  of  virtue  ?  But  in  order 
to  relish  them,  you  must  be  already  virtuous.     Can  their 
calm  and  innocent  delights  be  set  against  the  ardent  and  tur- 
bulent enjoyments  of  vice?    Can  reason  demonstrate  that 
virtue  would  be  eventfially  its  own  reward  even  in  this 
world  ?    Yet  you  arrive  at  this  conclusion  by  such  a  tedious 
circuit,  and  it  is  incumbered  by  so  many  modifications  and 
exceptions,  that  seldom  can  this  refined  speculation  combat 
the  force  of  a  present  and  importunate  passion.     But  if  vir- 
tue is  unfortunate,  as  it  often  is,  if  it  must  often  forego  in- 
terest, power,  favour,  in  its  adherence  to  duty ;  what  reward 
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IB  there  to  indemnify  it  for  its  sacrificeB  ?  What  authority  to 
overawe,  and  restrain  it  firom  yielding  to  the  profitable  temp* 
tation?  Nb:  the  awful  majesty  of  God,  the  apprehensions 
of  his  supreme  judgment,  the  eternal  retributions  of  virtue 
and  of  vice  in  a  future  state  of  existence,  which  religion  sets 
before  the  mind,  will  ever  be  found  necessary,  and  are  no 
more  than  sufBcient  to  combat  the  corrupt  influence  of  the  w 

heart,  and  of  the  world*  The  impotence  of  reason,  therefore, 
to  cure  the  infinite  errors  of  the  human  mind,  the  idolatries, 
the  superstitions,  the  vices  of  mankind,  appears  from  every- 
fspect  in  which  the  subject  presents  itself  to  our  view,  and 
justifies  the  conclusion  we  have  inferred  from  it :  the  neces- 
sity of  a  new  revelation  to  restore  to  tlie  earth  the  truth 
which  it  had  lost,  and  to  redeem  it  from  evils  which  the  or- 
dinary powers  of  human  reason  had  become  unable  to  correct* 

This  conclusion  is  justified  by  another  most  iiiportant  and 

interesting  fact    Man  is  evidently  a  guilty  being :  he  has 

violateB  the  moral  law  of  his  nature,  and  incurred  the  right- 

eons  displeasure  of  his  Creator,  and  the  infliction  of  all  the 

dreadful  penalties  with  which  the  supreme  lawgiver  has 

flmught  it  necessary  to  guard  his  law.     These  penalties, 

which  are  not  arbitrary  in  their  nature,  but  are  the  decrees  of 

infinite  wisdom  and  justice,  do  not  depend  merely  on  the 

mil  of  the  legislator,  probably  they  do  not  depend  even  ou 

infinUe  goodness,  to  inflict  or  dispense  with  tliem  at  its  plca- 
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sure.  Every  attribute  of  the  Deity  is  as  necessary  in  its  na- 
ture and  its  claims  as  the  divine  existence*  Eternal  justice; 
therefore,  cannot  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  forego  the  punish- 
ment of  guilt.  This  is  the  ardent  and  terrible  dictate  of  a 
convinced  conscience,  not  less  than  the  calm  and  delibe- 
rate conclusion  of  reason.  But,  how  shall  the  claims  of  infi- 
nite justice  be  reconciled  with  the  claims  of  infinite  mer- 
cy?  How  shall  the  inviolable  justice  of  the  law  of 
eternal  truth  and  holiness  be  satisfied,  in  consistency  with 
the  forgiveness  and  salvation  of  the  sinner?  In  what  way 
may  a  sinful  mortal  reasonably  hope  to  approach  his  ofiend- 
ed  Maker?  How  shall  the  heirs  of  death  regain  eternal  life? 
These  are  inquiries  to  which  the  weakness  of  human  under- 
standing can  return  no  satisfactory  answer ;  and  the  dying 
sinner,  under  the  guidance  of  reason  only,  must  be  over- 
whelmed with  the  most  distressing  perplexities  and  doubts, 
or  abandoned  to  the  most  horrible  despair*  These  are 
doubts  which  God  only  can  resolve ;  fears  which  the  spirit 
of  inspiration  only  can  calm,  by  drawing  aside  the  de^p  veil 
which  conceals  eternity  from  our  view,  and  exhibiting  to  our 
faith  a  complete  oblation  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  Here  we 
behold  new  proofs  of  the  necessity  of  a  divine  revelation,  new 
causes  to  invite,  and  justify  the  interposition  of  our  heavenly 
Father,  in  behalf  of  his  miserable,  though  offending  children* 

And  is  not  the  gospel  such  a  remedy  as  we  needed,  such 
a  revelation  as  is  calculated  to  solve  all  the  doubts,  and  tran* 


quilfize  all  the  apprehensions  of  penitent  guilt  ?  In  it  you  be- 
hold the  divine  justice,  and  the  divine  mercy  harmoniously 
combined.  In  it  you  behold  the  divine  law  magnified  and 
tnadt  honourable^  by  an  all-availing  atonement  for  the  offen- 
ces of  the  whole  world.  In  it  you  behold  life  and  immor" 
iality  hroxighX  to  UglUy  and  a  glorious  channel  opened  in 
which  the  boundless  current  of  divine  mercy  can  freely  flow 
to  mankind.  Where  reason  and  philosophy  were  silent,  or 
constrained  to  confess  their  impotence,  we  behold  revela- 
tion announcing  her  glad  tidings,  and  triumphing  in  the  hap- 
piness of  her  children,  and  of  the  world. 

SYIDENGE8   OF  RCVECiATIOIf.      NECESSITY  OF  MIRACLES. 

MR*  bume's  celebrated  objectioiv  to  miracles. 

If  the  necessity  of  some  intei*position  by  heaven,  in  order 
to  recal  mankind  from  the  monstrous  errors  of  idolatry,  to 
make  known  to  them  the  perfect  law  of  their  duty,  and  to 
enforce  it  by  adequate  sanctions,  is  so  evident,  as  has  been 
shown  in  the  preceeding  lectures,  this  necessity  affords  a 
presumption  in  favour  of  revelation.  And  if  any  revelation 
be  admitted  to  be  either  necessary  or  probable,  no  doubt  can 
be  entertained  of  the  superior  claims  of  Christianity  above 
every  pretence  which  has  ever  been  set  in  opposition  to  it. 
This  is  admitted  by  its  enemies  themselves;  and  must  be 
admitted  by  every  candid  and  reflecting  inquirer  Vho  con- 
tiders  the  purity  of  its  doctrines,  the  spirituality  of  its  wor- 
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Mpf  the  simplicity  and  excellence  of  the  principle  which  it 
lays  at  the  foundation  of  its  moral  system,"^  its  tendency  to 
universal  happiness^,  the  grandeur  of  the  prospects  which  it 
opens  into  the  eternal  world,  and  the  sublime  conceptions 
which  it  every  where  imparts  of  the  divine  nature. 

But  the  truth  of  Christianity  does  not  rest  on  the  absolute 
perfection  of  its  doctrines,  of  which  the  frailty  of  human  rea- 
son is  very  incompetent  to  judge ;  nor  on  our  conclusions 
concerning  what  ought  reasonably  to  be  expected  of  the  in- 
finite benignity  and  goodness  of  our  heavenly  Father,  in  be* 
half  of  his  erring  and  miserable  creatures :  conclusions  in 
which  we  often  depart  widely  from  the  actual  rule  of  the  di- 
Tine  government ;  but  it  rests  on  such  evidences  as  every 
man  of  a  sound  mind  who  honestly  applies  his  understand- 
ing to  the  subject,  is  capable  to  judge  of;  evidences  which 
propose  themselves  directly  to  the  senses,  or  arise  out  of  the 
known  and  immutable  laws  of  human  nature. 

Accordingly  they  may  be  arranged  under  two  heads :  the 
positive  and  direct,  which  are  addressed  immediately  to  the 
senses ;  and  the  collateral,  er  presumptive,  which  arise  out 
of  a  just  consideratioR  of  the  laws  of  human  nature  relative- 
ly to  this  subject  Of  the  former  kind  are  miracles  and  the 
fulfilment  of  prophecy.     Of  the  latter,  are  those  conclusions 

•  The  love  of  God  zni  the  lo^e  of  nt&o. 


which  are  justly  drawn  from  the  excellence  and  peculiarity 
of  character  of  the  author  of  Christianity,  from  the  humility 
of  the  instruments  employed  to  promulgate  the  gospel  to  man- 
kind, compared  with  the  sublimity  and  perfection  of  the 
doctrines  which  they  preached ;  from  its  rapid  and  exten- 
sive progress,  and  the  important  moral  changes  which  it  has 
produced  in  the  world ;  and  from  many  other  similar  facts 
which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  on  the  ordinary 
principles  of  human  nature,  or  of  human  action ;  and  which, 
therefore,  imply  a  divine  agency  and  direction.  The  for- 
mer, when  fairly  attended  to,  do,  in  each  particular  case, 
carry  with  them  entire  conviction  of  the  immediate  interposi- 
tion of  God ;  for  none  but  God  can  operate  a  miracle,  or  foretel 
with  minute  accuracy,  future  and  distant  events*  The  latter 
though,  singly  taken,  they  do  not  amount  to  absolute  proof, 
yet  collectively,  produce  the  highest  degree  of  probability. 

By  certain  writers  every  pretence  to  miracles  becomes  im- 
mediately suspected,  and  is  deemed  a  sufficient  reason  for 
not  entering'farther  into  an  examination  of  the  evidences  of 
revelation.  This  is,  in  effect,  declaring  it  to  be  impossible 
for  God  to  communicate  himself  by  any  revelation  of  his 
willHo  mankind.  For  if  he  ever  deigns  to  make  such  com- 
munication, it  can  only  be  made  immediately  by  himself,  or 
by  inspired  men,  who  speak  as  the  organs  of  hk  Holy  Spi- 
rit. If  it  be  made  immediately  by  himself,  either  by  means 
of  a  divine  voice  from  heaven,  or  by  any  STipernatural  im- 


pression  on  the  sensesi  such  a  revelation  must  be  itself  one 
of  the  greatest  of  miracles*  If  holy  men  speak  as  thejr  are  in- 
spired by  the  Holy  Ghost,  can  their  testimony  be  received 
with  a  rational  faith,  unless  it  be  accompanied  by  such  works, 
or  such  clear  predictions  of  future  events,  above  the  power, 
and  beyond  the  foresight  of  man,  as  will  demonstrate  that  it 
is  God  who  speaks  by  them  ?  In  no  other  way  can  a  divine 
mission  be  authenticated.  I  repeat  it  then,  if  it  is  reasona- 
ble to  expect  a  revelation  from  God  in  any  circumstances  of 
the  world;  if  a  revelation  is  not  impossible,  or  in  the 
highest  degree,  improbable ;  miracles  are  not  only  not  in* 
credible,  but  necessary.  No  revelation  can  found  any  just 
claim  to  the  belief  of  mankind,  on  any  other  ground  in  the 
first  instance,  than  such  supernatural  and  miraculous  opera- 
tions as  the  power  of  God  only,  can*  effect ;  or  such  clear 
predictions,  as  none  but  an  omniscient  spirit,  who  foresees 
the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  has  laid  the  whole  train  of 
causes  and  events  in  the  universe,  could  impart  to  the  hu- 
man mind.  If  then,  the  christian  system  contains  a  real 
communication  to  mankind  from  the  infinite  fountain  of  truth, 
it  must  have  been  announced  under  the  seal  of  great  and  nu- 
merous miracles,  for  prophecy  itself  is  a  species  of  miracle. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  possess  satisfactory  evidence  4hat 
such  miracles  wer^  wrought  at  the  promulgation  of  the  gos- 
pel, we  ought  to  entertain  no  dpubt  of  its  bemg  the  word  of 
God ;  since  it  comes  to  us  vouched  by  the  seal  of  God.  For 
what  is  a  mtracle  ?    A  proper  understanding  of  this  term 
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should  lie  at  the  foundation  of  our  present  inquiry.  It  is 
such  an  inversion,  or  suspension  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  na- 
ture as  can  be  reasonably  ascribed  only  to  him  by  whom 
those  laws  were  originally  ordained.  And  whenever  he  con- 
descends to  work  a  miracle,  the  operation  of  his  almighty 
power  must  be  regarded,  by  every  rational  mind,  as  the 
sanction  and  seal  of  truth. 

In  ediibiting  the  direct  and  positive  evidence  of  Christi- 
anity, I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  treat  of  the  evidence  of  mi- 
racles ;  and  afterwards  of  that  derived  from  prophecy. 

To  the  apostles,  the  miracles  of  our  blessed  Lord  were 
immediate  objects  of  sense :  to  us,  they  come  through  the 
medium  of  human  testimony ;  but  testimony  of  such  a  kind, 
and  confirmed  by  so  many,  and  such  extraordinary  circum- 
stances accompanying,  or  following  the  miracles  themselves, 
and  dependent  upon  them,  that  no  facts,  perhaps,  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  have  ever  descended  to  posterity  vouched 
by  such  a  weight  of  moral  evidence.     They  are  attested  by 
numerous  witnesses  of  the  soundest  judgment,  and  the  most 
unsuspected  integrity :  by  men  whose  writings  evidently  de- 
monstrate that  they  were  at  the  greatest  distance  from  that 
weakness  of  mind  on  the  one  hand,  which  would  render  them 
liable  to  be  deceived  themselves ;  and,  on  the  other,  from 
that  ardent  enthusiasm,  or  that  knavery  ot  character,  which 
would  incline  them  to  pass  a  deception  upon  others  for  the 
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sake  of  obtaining  credit  to  their  own  visions :  by  men  who 
without  any  motives  of  interest  or  of  honour^  and  even  in 
the  certain  prospect  of  disgrace  and  poverty,  of  arduous  and 
incessaiit  labours,  of  continual  dangers  and  persecutions, 
and  at  length  of  death  itself  in  the  most  formidable  shapes, 
devoted  themselves  to  announce  this  miraculous  history  to 
the  world:  by  men,  I  add,  whose  original  prepossessions 
were  all  opposed  to  the  character  which  their  Master  assum- 
ed, and  the  doctrines  which  he  taught,  and  who,  after  a  long 
time,  yielded  those  prejudices  only  to  the  force  of  convic- 
tion operated  by  repeated  miracles ;  and,  finally,  by  men 
who,  in  the  end,  conquered  the  world,  and  overturned  all 
its  ancient  ideas,  manners,  institutions,  all  the  pride  of 
its  philosophy,  and  all  the  self-sufficiency  of  human  rea- 
son,  by  the  power  with  which  they  themselves  were  en- 
dued of  operating  miracles  similar  to  those  which  had 
subdued  their  own  assent.  These  facts,  afford,  it  seems  to 
me,  the  strongest  confirmation  of  the  miraculous  history  of 
the  gospel,  and  of  the  wisdom,  the  mtegrity,  and  credibili- 
ty of  those  holy  and  chosen  witnesses  by  whom  God  has 
been  pleased  to  convey  it  down  to  us* 

But  we  are  met  at  our  very  entrance  upon  this  subject 
with  a  formidable  objection  which  it  is  necessary  in  the  first 
place  to  remove,  before  the  most  credible  testimony  in 
favour  of  the  reality  of  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour,  will  be 
admitted  by  those  who  have  undertaken  to  deny  the  authori- 
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iy  cl  revelation.  The  objectioii  may  be  comidered  ia  a 
qiecttlative,  aod  in  a  practical  view.  In  the  former,  the  sum 
of  it  n:  that  the  plana  of  infinite  wisdom  are  immutable ;  for 
otherwise,  they  Would  not  be  perfect*  Ood  himself,  there-* 
fore,  cannot  change  the  order  of  nature,  still  less  can  he  allow 
a  feeble  mortal,  for  any  purposes  whatever,  to  change  it,  in- 
asmuch aff  it  has  been  established  by  his  own  moat  perfect 
wisdom.  I  answer,  that  the  plans  of  divine  intelligence  must 
be  immutable,  as  long  as  the  reasons  on  which  thej  were 
or^nallj  arranged  remain  the  same.  But  if  those  reasons 
are  changed,  may  they  not  induce  a  proportionable  alteration 
in  the  order  of  providence  ?  Inasmuch  then,  as  the  existence 
and  the  whole  system  of  this  world,  bear  a  relation  to  the 
moral  state  of  man,  if  man  has  criminally  changed  his  original 
state,  and  although  created  in  innocence,  has  fallen  into  sin^ 
although  created  immortal  has  become  liable  to  death,  can 
we  pronounce  it  unworthy  the  goodness,  or  the  wisdom  of 
6od|  to  aflford  his  creature,  humbled  and  conscious  of  guik, 
the  hope  of  mercy,  and  to  confirm  that  precious  hope  by 
such  visible  interpositions  of  divme  power  as  leave  the  peni- 
tent sinner  no  room  to  doubt  but  that  it  is  God  himself  who 
h  the  author  of  his  consolation  ? 

The  second  view  in  which  this  objection  has  been  present- 
ed is  less  speculative.  It  is  the  celebrs^ted  argument  ascribed 
to  the  mgenuity  of  Mr.  Hume,  although,  it  is  probable  of 

much  earlier  origin,  and  which  has  exercised  the  talents  of 
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several  aUe  and  jiidicioufl  writers  to  refute  hi  lopliistiy.'^    I 
think  I  shall  weaken  nothing  of  its  force  by  the  followiiig 
statement ;  AU  our  knowledge  of  natural  things  we  derive 
solely  from  experienee^    And  ti^  only  ralional  ground  of 
our  belitfofwhat  has  ever  happenedf  or  tvhat  can  happen  in 
the  world,  is  our  own  experience  of  the  regular  and  constant 
course  ofnature^    Men  may  impose  upon  us  by  false  testi' 
many,  or  they  may  be  deceived  themselves  ;  but  nature  never 
chm^es.    Inasmuch  thoh  as  we  have  had  no  experience  of 
any  miraculous  changes  in  the  order  of  the  world,  it  is  tm- 
reasonable  to  believe  that  any  such  have  ever  taken  place, 
whatever  may  be  the  number,  or  the  character  of  the  wit* 
nesses  by  whom  they  have  been  attested.    If  the  principle 
of  this  objection  is  found  to  be  fake^  the  whole  objectioB 
must  fan  to  the  ground  with  it.    If  it  will  not  hold  in  its  ap- 
plication unirersally  to  other  subjects^  it  is  contrary  to  all 
just  reasoning  to  admit  its  validity  only  against  the  miradee 
of  the  gospel.    Let  us  then  try  its  application  in  other 
cases :  let  us  follow  it  to  its  ultimate  consequences ;  these 
will  be  found  sufficient  to  destroy  it.    It  leads  to  atheism ; 
acted  upon  in  its  full  extent  it  would  resist  all  improvemeots 
in  science ;  it  will  be  found,  b  opposing  the  moral  to  the 
physical  phenomena  of  nature,  to  refute  itseld    At  least  the 


*  Particularly  Dr.  CaapbeU  in  bis  treatise  on  miracles.  Bishop  WatiOD  in  bit 
third  letter  to  Mr.  Gibhoo,  havii^s  introdued  the  oubject,  appears  to  me  to  have, 
in  a  few  seoteoces,  effectually  overturned  the  principle  on  which  the  whole  ol^ec- 
tkm  rests. 
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moral  phenomena  w31  conclude  as  strongly  in  fiiTOor  of  the 
Duracles  of  the  gospel  as  the  pb  jsical,  admitting  (he  justness 
of  the  principle,  would  seem  to  contradict  them. 


I  retnm  back  on  these  ideas.  And  m  the  first  place,  it 
leads  to  atheism.  For,  if  our  own  experience  b  the  sole 
and  exclusive  ground  of  jud^ng  of  whatever  is  credible  in 
the  physical  history  of  the  world,  it  is  unreasonable  to  be- 
lieve that  this  gUbe  ever  had  a  beginning,  or  that  it  will  ever 
perish.  It  must  always  have  existed,  and  must  always  con- 
tinue to  exist  in  the. same  state  in  which  we  now  behold  it. 
There  can  be  no  future  condition  of  existence  for  human  nar 
ture,  no  future  judgment^  no  future  retribution  to  the  righte- 
ous and  the  wicked.  For  each  of  these  states  implies  a 
condition  of  things,  such  as  has  never  come  under  our  ob- 
servation, or  been  the  subject  of  our  experience.  There 
is,  on  this  supposition,  no  foundation  for  religion.  The  or^ 
der  of  the  worid  must  be  eternal,  immutable,  necessary ;  and 
can  have  no  dependence  on  a  creating  and  intelligent  cause. 
We  must  embrace  Ae  philosophical  absurdity  of  an  eternal 
succession  of  mutable  and  perishmg  beings  ;  and  are  driven 
to  the  impious  alternadve  of  believing  that  there  is  no  God  • 
or,  that  the  universe  itself  is  God.^ 


*  Thii  tenet  of  the  AriftotelianphilcMophj  has  aBrays  bees  regarded  hy  cbris^ 
tianf  aa  only  a  modificatioa  of  atheism. 
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These  consequences  are  deduced  so  obviously  from  the 
principle  of  Mr.  Hume,  that  it  is  not  a  little  surprising  that 
they  have  not  been  more  frequently  remarked.  Scarcely, 
indeed,  have  they  been  observed  by  any  writer  who  has 
fallen  in  my  way,  except  the  learned  and  ingenious  Dr.  Al- 
Ux,  in  his  r^lections  on  the  books  of  the  sacred  scriptures.^ 
Tet  if  they  are  fairly  and  legitimately  drawn,  they  must  be 
decisive  against  the  principle  in  the  opinion  of  every  pious 
and  virtuous  man* 

Another  consequence  of  this  doctrine,  though  not  charge- 
able with  impiety  like  the  former,  equally  demonstrates  its  ab- 
surdity. It  would  arrest  all  great  improvements  in  science. 
When  the  effects  of  the  electric  or  magnetic  influence,  for 
example,  were  first  discovered,  how  ought  all  phOosophers, 
according  to  this  principle,  to  have  treated  the  history  of 
their  phenomena  ?  Precisely  as  infidels  have  treated  the 
miraculous  history  of  the  gospel :  rejected  it  without  exam* 
ioation,  as  absurd  and  impossible,  because  contri|ry  to  their 
experience.  Do  you  say,  they  have  it  in  their  power  to 
repeat  the  experiments  by  which  those  new  properties  in 
nature  were  originally  discovered.  But  if  the  principle 
which  we  combat  is  just,  what  motive  could  a  philosopher 


*  This  work  ofDr.  AUiz,  a  celebrated  French  refbgee,  was  published  io'LoDdoa 
in  the  yeu  1688,  which  lofRciently  demonstrates  thai  the  objection  oTMr.  Hioae 
to  the  miracles  of  the  gospel  is  not  novel ;  but  has  only  been  set  in  a  new  Ugbti 
and  urged  with  more  pJaqwhiKty  hy  that  iDgioam  writer. 
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Inve  fiir  repeating  Aese  experiments,  riace  his  own  past  ex- 
perience of  the  coarse  of  nature  is  the  sole  criterion  of  what- 
ever is  credible.  And  whence  should  the  greater  portion 
of  mankind  derive  thefar  knowledge  who  possess  neither  the 
skill,  nor  the  means  requisite  to  make  the  necessary  experi- 
ments, if  they  are  not  to  rely  for  the  troth  of  new  facts  in 
science,  and  facts  the  most  remote  from  the  analogy  of  their 
own  experience,  upon  the  testimony  of  others  ?  Must  not 
the  progress  of  science  be  arrested  ahnost  at  its  commence- 
ment? 

Let  us  take  another  example  in  which  no  experiment  can 
possibly  be  applied  to  verify  the  testimony  of  the  narrators 
with  regard  to  fiicts  the  most  certain  in  nature.  The  inha- 
bitants of  a  torrid  climate  never  can  have  the  effects  of  frost 
presented  to  their  senses.  Congelation  is  as  great  a  myste- 
ry to  them,  as  any  mystery  or  miracle  of  the  christian  reli- 
gion. According  to  this  favourite  maxim  of  infidelity,  then, 
they  ought  to  refuse  all  credit  to  the  fiict :  and  the  king  of 
Siam  acted  according  to  the  principles  of  sound  wisdom  in 
punishmg  the  Dutch  navigator  for  insuhing  his  understand- 
ing by  incredible  stories,  who  assured  him,  that,  m  Holland, 
water  became  so  hard  during  part  of  the  year,  that  it  bore 
Iiorses  and  carriages  upon  its  surface.  If  testimony  were, 
mider  no  circumstances,  sufficient  to  vouch  to  us  facts  which 
not  only  are  not  conformable,  but  which,  in  many  instances, 
are  contrary,  to  all  our  past  experience,  science  must  be 
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Within  a  very  narroir  sphere*  This  come* 
quence  was  certauilj  not  adverted  to  bjr  the  iogenibuB  aathw 
who  invented,  or  who  gave  its  present  form  to  the  principle 
against  which  we  contend.  It  was  aimed  solely  against  the 
miracles  of  the  sacred  scriptures.  Bat  when  we  are  testing 
the  merit  of  a  principle^  if  it  is  not  found  to  hold  universally^ 
or  Goextensivelj  with  the  htitude  of  its  terms,  it  cannot  fur- 
nish the  ground  of  anj  certain  conclusions.  For,  by  what 
mle  shall  we  apply  it  only  to  the  &cts  of  rdigion,  when  it  is 
false  in  its  application  to  the  &cts  of  science  ?  Miracles  then, 
as  wejl  as  other  extraordinary  fiu^ts  in  nature,  are  suscepti- 
ble of  proof  from  testimony.  The  only  subject  of  inquiry  ]% 
the  competence  and  btegrity  of  the  witnesses  :  the  sound- 
ness of  their  judgment,  the  accuracy  of  their  obaervatioq^ 
the  fidelity  of  their  narration.  In  all  these  respects  the  dis- 
ciples of  our  blessed  Saviour,  the  witnesses  of  his  miracles 
will  be  found  to  possess  a  decided  superiority  over  the  wit- 
nesses of  any  other  facts  recorded  in  history.  Their  wri- 
tings demonstrate  their  wisdom ;  their  long  intimacy  with 
their  Master  b  suflEicient  to  gives  us  confidence  in  the  accu- 
racy of  their  observation ;  their  labours,  their  sacrifices, 
their  deaths,  attest  their  smcerity,  and  the  fidelity  of  their 
narration.^ 

I  maintain,  in  the  last  place,  that  this  celebrated  argu- 
ment, drawn  from  our  experience  of  the  uniformity  of  nature 


*  These  topics  will  hereafter  be  more  amply  illustrated. 
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refiiles  itseUl  For,  if  the  pb  jsical  course  of  nature^  od 
which  the  argument  rests,  is  found  to  be  stable  and  uniform, 
the  moral  order  of  things  appears  to  be  not  less  steady  and 
vegular.  If  the  former  of  these  facts  opposes,  upon  Mr* 
Hume's  priaci^,  our  reception  of  the  miraculous  history  of 
the  gospel ;  the  latter,  upon  the  same  ground,  forbids  tlie  re- 
jection of  that  histixy,  if,  by  rejecting  it,  we  must  contradict 
all  the  moral  phenomena  of  human  nature.  Admitting  then, 
what  can  hardly  be  denied  by  the  bitterest  enemies  of  chriS" 
tianity,  that  the  apostles  and  evangelists  were  men  of  the 
soundest  understandings,^  and  the  most  upright  hearts,  it  is 
contrary  to  all  that  we  know  of  the  motives  of  human  con- 
duct, that,  for  the  sake  of  prc^gating  a  most  improbable, 
and  to  them,  nnprofitaUe  imposture,  they  should  voluntari* 
ly  submit  Xo  incessant  toils  and  extreme  suflferings;  they 
should  abandon  all  that  is  usually  accounted  most  dear  Xo  the- 
human  heart,  and  march  with  intrepidity  through  perpetual 
persecutions  to  certain  death  inflicted  in  (he  most  excrociat- 
\D^  and  dreadful  forms.  Their  writings,  which  are  always 
rational  in  their  doctrines,  simple  iii  their  style,  and  calm  and 
judicious  in  their  manner  of  address,  exempt  them  from  eve- 
ry charge  of  enthusiasm ;  yet,  renouncing  all  the  early  pre- 
judices of  their  nation,  in  which  they  had  been  educated, 


*  Tbe  perCectioD  of  that  syBtem  of  (uety  and  morab  published  by  these  hnmble 
fishermeo,  so  far  excelling  the  philosophy  of  their  age,  demonstrates  that,  if  they 
were  not  inspired  from  above,  they  must  have  possessed  a  degree  of  wisdom  aud 
understanding  far  surpassing  whatever  antiquity  has  produced  besidev. 
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and  all  the  hopes  which  they  had  origpoallj  conceiTed  from 
a  royai  and  triumphant  Messiah,  which  might  have  inflam- 
ed the  zea]  of  enthusiastic  minds,  do  we  not  see  them,  for  a 
suflfering  Master,  encounter  every  actual  evil,  and  every 
possible  hazard?  If  then,  we  should  suppose,  according  to 
the  spirit  of  this  objection,  that  the  apostles,  who  expected 
no  recompense  in  this  world,  could  have  acted  from  any 
other  motive  than  a  deep  conviction  d  the  miraculous  pow- 
er, and  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus  Christ,  would  we  not 
be  involved  in  contradictions  to  the  moral  order  of  things ; 

that  is,  to  all  the  ordinary  principles  of  conduct  among  men 

* 

which  have  ever  occunred  to  our  experience,  not  less  won- 
derful, and  out  of  the  course  of  nature,  than  were  the  mira- 
cles themselves  in  the  attestation  of  which  these  wise  and  pi- 
ous men,  the  companions  and  witnesses  of  his  life,  made 
such  astonishing  and  almost  incredible  sacrifices  ? 

Thus  does  this  so  much  vaunted  objection  against  the  mi- 
racles of  the  gospel  refute  itself;  inasmuch  as,  in  ks  appli- 
cation to  the  moral  order  of  things,  it  contradicts  the  conclu- 
sion which  the  enemies  of  relig'ion  have  drawn  from  their 
physical  order.  And  this  consequence  ought  to  be  ad- 
mitted by  those  especially  who  have  most  earnestly  urg- 
ed this  objection  against  the  evangelic  history,  since, 
according  to  their  philosophic  system,  they  subject  the 
natural  and  the  moral  world  equally  to  the  laws  of  neces- 
sity.   I  repeat,  then,  that  it  is  not  by  the  nature  of  the  works 


ascribed  to  Christ  as  being  confonnable,  or  cdntraiy  to  otir 
experience,  but  by  the  character  and  competence  of  the 
wihiesses,  together  with  all  the  preparatory  and  attending 
circumstances  of  these  miracles,  and  their  consequences  up* 
on  die  world,  that  the  question  of  their  truth  is  to  be  decided* 

THB  GBEDIBILITY  OF  tHE  WITNESSES  OF  THE  MIRACLES 

AND  RESURRECTION  OF  CHRIST* 

Let  US  then  enter  a  little  more  particularly  into  the  char* 
acterof  the  witnesses  of  the  gospel,  the  circumstances  under 
which  its  miraculous  histoiy  was  published  to  the  world,  and 
has  been  transmitted  to  us,  and  the  wonderful  consequences 
which  followed  its  publication.  A  brief  review  of  these  to- 
pics, while  it  will  confirm  the  answer  which  has  been  given 
to  the  objection  of  Mr.  Home,  particularly  in  the  last  view 
which  we  have  taken  of  it,  will  serve,  at  the  same  time,  to 
strengthen  our  faith  in  the  evangelic  history,  both  by  the 
support  i?hich  we  will  find  it  possesses  in  the  clearest  and 
most  unequivocal  laws  of  moral  evidence,  and  by  the  extrar 
ordinary  effects  which  have  resulted  from  it,  which  plainly 
required  the  power  of  a  divine  cause  to  produce  them. 

As  it  has  been  shown  that  there  is  no  insuperable  objec* 
tioD,  arising  from  the  nature  of  miracles,  against  their  exist- 
ence, when  alleged  in  favour  of  a  divine  revelation;  and 

as  they  have  been  demonstrated  even  to  be  necessarv  proofs 
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of  ft  diTiDe  mission,  if  God  should  ever  deign  to  reveal  Im 
will  in  nny  extraordinary  n^inner  to  the  world,  the  credit  of 
the  miracles  which  are  said  to  have  been  wrought  m  confi^ 
matioB  of  the  gospel  must  depend  primarilj  on  the  credibili- 
ty  of  the  witnesses  who  have  attested  them.  And,  when  this 
subject  is  fairly  and  candidly  examined,  not  only  will  these 
witnesses  be  found  entitled  to  the  highest  credit,  but  their 
testimony  will  appear  calculated  almost  irresistibly  to  com- 
mand our  assent ;  with  so  many  circumstances  of  authority 
and  certainty  is  it  attended,  which  place  it  far  before  the 
evidence  by  which  any  other  facts  in  the  compass  of  univer-^ 
sal  history  have  been  vouched. 

The  witnesses  of  extraordinary  facts  ought  to  be  men  of 
unblemished  integrity,  and  of  clear  and  penetrating  discern* 
nyent ;  unbiassed  by  any  motives  of  interest  which  might  be 
liable  to  blind  them  to  the  truth,  or  to  corrupt  the  purity  of 
their  testimony*  And  certainly  the  apostles  and  evangelists 
of  our  blessed  Lord  have  left  us,  in  their  writings,  their  dis- 
courses, and  their  conduct,  the  most  indubitable  proofs  of 
the  soundest  understanding,  of  the  sincerest  piety,  and  the 
most  disinterested  devotedness  to  the  best  interests  of  man- 
kind, which  would  render  it  impossible,  in  a  long  course  of 
intimacy  with  their  Master,  to  be  deceived  by  any  fictitious 
demonstrations  of  a  divine  power,  and  should  free  them  from 
every  suspicion  of  fabricating  a  history  to  impose  upon  the 
world. 
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Tlief  were,  indeed,  plain,  unlettered  men,  called  from 
some  of  the  humblest  occupations  m  life  to  follow  Chriaty 
and  to  be  the  heralds  of  his  grace  to  mankind.  But  this  cir* 
cumstance,  instead  of  detracting  from  their  merit  as  witness- 
es of  the  miracles  of  our  Lord^  willi  when  rightly  consider- 
ed,  give  additional  weight  to  their  testiau^ny.  For,  when 
we  take  into  view  that  adourable  and  profound  wisdom,  that 
perfect  moral  code,  and  that  pure  and  sublime  theology, 
which  their  writings  contain,  so  far  superior  to  what  was  to 
fae  Expected  from  their  education  and  rank  in  life,  and  ^x- 
celling  whatever  has  appeared  on  these  subjects  in  the  sys- 
tems of  the  most  venerated  sages  of  the  pagan  world ;  may 
we  not  weH  ask,  as  the  astonished  fellow  citizens  of  Jesus 
did  with  respecf  to  him,  whmce  bad  these  men  this  wisdom^ 
unless  it  were  given  them  from  above  ?  If  we  admit  that  this 
wisdom  was  imparted  to  them  immediately  by  God,  it  de- 
cides the  question  of  their  divine  mission*  If  we  say  it  was 
simply  the  effect  oS  native  genius,  it  decides  their  competen* 
cy,  in  point  of  understanding  and  judgment,  to  be  the  wit* 
nesses  of  the  wonderful  history  of  our  Lord,  and  tiheir  per- 
fect title  to  our  fullest  credit,  as  far  as  depends  on  accuracy 
of  observatioo,  and  the  judicious  discrimination  of  truth  fr<>m 
an  false  pretences  to  nuraculoi^  powers. 

But  in  the  next  place,  their  writiogs  exhibit  also  the 
strongest  characters  of  sincerity  and  integrity.  We  discern 
in  them  no  appearance  of  that  art  which  Is  necessary  to 
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cover  the  prenfences  of  imposture,  but  an  undesigning  sim* 
plicitj  which  speaks  powerfully  to  the  heart.  Hardly  ever 
can  inpostors  effectually  conceal  the  faults  of  their  own 
character  behind  the  disguises  of  hypocrisy.  '  But  in  the 
New-Testament,  we  discern  only  the  purest  prefcepts  of  mo- 
rality, and  the  noblest  sentiments  of  a  genuine  and  rational 
piety.  If  the  apostles  speak  from  their  hearts,  as  there  is 
every  appearance  that  they  do,  the  purity  of  their  doctrines, 
as  well  as  the  simplicity  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
conveyed  to  us,  are  calculated  to  impress  us  with  a  deep  con- 
viction of  their  integrity  and  uprightness,  not  less  than  of 
their  wisdom* 

Piety  and  sincerity  have  a  language  peculiar  to  them- 
selves ;  simple  and  unaffected,  equally  distant  from  the  to^ 
tuous  art  of  imposture,  and  the  extravagances  of  enthusiasm. 
There  is  a  wAvM  which  runs  through  the  whole  narration 
of  the  evangelists,  and  bears  all  the  impressions  of  truth,  io« 
finitely  remote  from  the  style  of  an  artificial  tale  made  up  by 
cunning  and  designing  men. 

This  conviction  will  be  greatly  strengthened  when  we 
take  into  our  view  the  circumstances  under  which  the  followers 
of  our  blessed  Lord  published  the  gospel,  and  its  miracn- 
lous  history  to  the  world.  Their  disinterested  labours,  suf- 
ferings, and  sacrifices,  demonstrate  in  the  strongest  manner 
their  sincerity,  and  their  profound  persuasion  of  the  troth 
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and  the  importance  of  those  holy  doctrines  which  they 
taught,  and  those  astonishing  facts  which  they  published 
to  the  universe.  And  the  perfect  sincerity  and  persuasion 
of  men,  at  once  so  pious  and  so  wise,  who  were  so  capable 
of  discriminating  reaUty  from  pretence,  and  who  had  so 
many  opportunities  of  intimately  observing  the  works  which 
they  attest,  aSbrd  to  the  candid  and  serious  inquirer,  the 
most  satis&ctory  grounds  of  belief. 

Let  us  contemplate  the  disinterestedness  and  sufferings  of 
the  first  ministers  of  Christianity,  and  witnesses  of  the  mira- 
cles of  our  Saviour.  They  speak  a  powerful  language  to 
the  heart,  and  leave  us  no  room  to  question  the  sincerity  and 
the  perfect  veracity  of  these  faithful  men.  It  is  true  that 
men,  impelled  by  a  bold  and  ardent  ambition,  or  inflamed  by 
the  hope  of  fortune,  or  of  glory,  may  sometimes  endure  with 
fortitude  the  greatest  sufierings,  or  encounter  with  firmness 
the  most  founidable  dangers.  But  without  the  prospects  of 
honour  or  emolument,  and  in  the  face  of  poverty  and  dis- 
grace, of  universal  obloquy  and  hatred,  of  the  fiercest  perse- 
cutions and  the  most  cruel  deaths,  voluntarily  to  undertake 
to  propagate  a  known  and  deliberate  imposture,  merely  for 
the  glory  of  a  Master  who  had  already  perished  by  an  igno- 
minious  death,  and  from  whom,  of  consequence,  no  farther 
expectations  could  be  entertained  ;  and,  with  a  patience  and 
heroism  worthy  only  of  the  highest  virtue  and  the  noblest- 
ends,  to  consent  to  be.  the  raipisters  of  falsehood,  deceit  and 
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villany,  is  contrary  to  all  the  known  principles  of  human  ac- 
tion, and,  in  such  men  as  the  apostles,  is  utterly  incredible. 
Jesus  Christ  promised  to  his  disciples  no  rewards  in  the  exe- 
cution of  their  arduous  mission  but  ^uch  as  should  take  place 
4n  a  future  state  of  existence ;  of  which  they  could  have  no 
other  assurance  than  his  own  miracles.  If  then  they  made  such 
astonishing  sacrifices,  as  it  is  known  they  did  make,  from  no 
rational  motive,  with  no  prospect  of  recompense,  it  was  a 
solitary  phenomenon,  altogether  inexplicable  on  any  of  the 
ordinary  principles  of  conduct  among  men.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  they  were  governed  by  the  hope  of  future  and  celea- 
tial  rewards,  their  belief  of  which  could  rest  only  on  their 
perfect  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  miracles  and  resurrec- 
tion of  the  Saviour,  what  stronger  evidence  could  we  demand 
of  the  reality  of  these  facts  ? 

Their  Master  not  only  promised  them  no  rewards,  but 
forewarned  them  that  they  should  suffer  in  his  cause  every 
evil  that  could  be  inflicted  by  the  hatred,  the  malice,  and  the 
power  of  men.  And  they  were  accordingly  exposed  to 
every  form  of  contumely,  pain  and  death.  They  were  load- 
ed with  chains,  thrust  into  dungeons,  lacerated  withecourging, 
crucified,  sawn  asunder,  clothed  with  the  skins  of  wild  beasts 
and  exposed  to  be  hunted  by  dogs,  burnt  at  the  stake,  in- 
vested with  pitched  shirts,  to  which  when  fire  was  applied, 
'they  were  used  as  torches  in  the  night  to  light  the  barbarous 
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Sports  of  the  populace.=^     These  terrors  were  sufBcient,  one 
would  think,  to  shake  the  constancj  of  iotegritj  itself;  but 
certainly,  more  than  sufficient  to  appal  hypocrisy  and  false- 
hood, or  even  the  least  doubtfulness  of  the  cause  in  which 
they  were  embarked.     But  by  no  fear  of  suDTcring,  nor  by 
any  hope  of  reprieve  could  these  good  men  be  moved  to  re- 
tract^ or  to  mutilate  or  disguise,  any  part  of  the  history  of 
a  Master  who  was  dearer  to  them  than  their  own  lives.     If 
they  would  only  have  denied  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  they 
could  have  delivered  themselves  out  of  the  most  cruel  suf- 
ferings, which  were  often  such  that  we  can  hardly  conceive 
how  human  nature  could  support  them.     Yet  their  dying 
breath,  their  last  accents  were  still  used  to  confirm  their  un- 
wavering testimony.     And  among  such  numbers,  not  one 
was  found  to  falter.     What  can  mark  in  the  minds  of  men  a 
deeper  conviction  of  tmth  ? 

A  consideration  which  gives  no  small  additional  weight 
to  the  argument  is,  that  all  the  original  prejudices  of  their  ed< 
ucation,  and  of  national  pride  and  glory,  were  strongly  op- 


•  A  variety  of  pawages  in  the  epistles  of  the  apostles,  and  in  the  history  of  their  * 
mctsby  SaiotLake,  give  ostfais  representalioo  of  their  extreme  sufferings,  which 
it  ooofirmed  by  almost  all  the  Roman  writers  of  that  period  who  have  come  down 
to  OS;  particularly  by  Suetonius,  PHny,  Ju\'enal,  Martial,  Epictetos,  Marcus 
Aureiiut,  aad  Tacitus.  '*  Their  sufferings  at  their  execution,  says  Tacitus,  were 
aggravated  by  insult  and  mockery ;  for  some  were  disguised  in  the  skins  of  wild 
beasts^  aod  worried  to  death  by  dogs ;  some  were  crucified,  and  others  were 
wrapt  ia  pitched  shirts,  and  set  on  fire  when  the  day  w^is  closed,  that  they  mi^H^ 
serve  as  ligbts  to  Ulumiaate  the  night.  "* 
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posed  to  the  ckaracter  in  which  their  Master  appeared,  and 
to  the  doctrines  which  they  were  afterwards  constrained  to 
preach.     They,  with  the  whole  nation  of  Israel,  expected  in 
the  Messiah  a  mighty  temporal  prince,  invested  with  the 
splendours  of  empire,  who  was  to  restore  the  kingdom  of 
David,  and  extend  its  dominion  over  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world,  in  which  his  followers  and  disciples  were  to  arrive  at 
the  highest  honours  and  distinctions.     When,  therefore^  they 
found  all  the  pro-possessions,  in  which  they  had  been  nurs- 
ed, and  which  had  been  cherished  by  their  country  for  ages, 
overthrown ;  when  Jesus  informed  them  that  his  kingdom 
was  not  of  this  worlds  a  doctrme  which  they  could  hardly 
be  made  to  understand,  and  thus  disappointed  all  their  most 
flattering  hopes ;  when,  instead  of  the  magnificent  prospects 
which  they  had  pictured  to  themselves,  he  set  before  them 
only  his  own  humble  fortunes,  and  his  approaching  death ; 
only  the  persecutions  to  which  they  should  be  exposed  in 
preaching  in  \h€  name  of  a  despised  Master,  what  could 
have  continued  to  attach  them  to  a  cause  so  different  in  ev- 
ery respect  from  what  they  had  conceived,  and  one  appa- 
rently so  desperate,  but  the  manifest  proofs  of  divinity 
which  attended  him,  but  those  wonderful  facjts  before  their 
eyes,  which  conquered  their  prejudices,  and  compelled  their 
conviction  ?    They  could  not  believe  that  he  was  to  die  till 
they  saw  him  expire  ;  they  neither  believed,  nor  understood 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  till  they  saw  him  restored  fronfi 
the  tomb*    Even  then,  it  was  long,  through  the  astoidsh- 
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meat  of  thtir  mbds,  befoee  tliej  eoidd  g^  fidl  cradil  te 
Hmv  own  aeoiea.  They  conreised  with  faun^  thej  touched 
UiB»  they  thruBt  their  hands  into  his  wounded  side.  They 
oeidd  yield  such  powerful  prejudices)  eupported  by  alt  tfte 
sIrofigeBt  passions  of  human  nature,  only  to  the  most  sensibb^ 
demoDstrartians*  But  when  their  couTietion  was  once  cour 
quered  by  the  illustrious  disphys  of  a  divine  power,  and' 
nothing  but  the  most  iHostriDus  displays  of  such  a  power 
CouU  have  compiered  it»  in  opposition  to  every  interest  and 
every  prejudice  hitherto  cherished  by  them  with  die  great* 
eatfondnese,  then  they,  who  had  before  been  so  reluctant,  so 
unbelievix^,  so  timid  in  the  cause  of  a  suffering  Master,  were 
ready  to  encounter  every  form  of  danger,  of  sufiering  and  of 
death,  in  pnoclaiming  the  resunrectioo,  and  the  micaculoua 
hislory  of  their  Lord.  Such  a  revdntioift  in  their  ideas  and 
their  conduct  must  have  proceeded,  as  they  declared  it  did, 
only  from  the  irresistible  manifiMtalions  of  a  divine  power 
with  which  he  confirmed  his  doctrine,  and  demonstrated  l&s 
title  to  a  apiiitod  and  heavenly  kmgdom. 

It  nnry  he  said  that  fortitode  and  patience  in  enduring  suf* 

feringpi^  is  oo  certain  proof  of  tlie  truth  of  any  system  of  prin* 

cqples ;  because  an  enthusiastic  mmd  may  be  so  wound  np^ 

as  to  dare  any  danger,  or  to  support  any  pain,  m  defence  of 

its  favourite  opinions.    I  confess  that  voluntary  suffering  in 

any  cause,  is  not  an  infallible  test  ef  trulkt  but  it  is  a  test  of 

sincerity.    It  demonstrates  the  foil  persuasion  of  ihe  soul  of 

13 
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of  the  facts  for  which  it  suffers.  This  is  all  that  is 
to  command  our  assent  in  the  present  case.  The 
disciples  of  our  Lord  have  demonstrated,  bj  this  infallible 
criterion,  their  full  conviction  of  the  reality  of  his  resurrec- 
tion, and  of  his  miraculous  operations.  These  were  objects 
of  the  senses  in  which  they  could  not  be  mistaken.  They 
were  men,  as  appears  from  their  writings,  of  the  soundest  unr 
derstandings,  who  could  not,  therefore,  be  imposed  upon  in 
cases  so  palpable.  No  tincture  of  enthusiasm,  which  could 
warp  their  imagination^  appears  in  their  conduct,  or  in  that 
history  which  they  have  left  us  of  the  life  and  actions  of 
Christ.  Men  as  they  were,  of  sound  understandings  and  of 
rational  piety,  a  conviction  in  our  minds  of  the  sincerity  of 
their  declarations  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  gain  for  them  full 
credence  to  the  miraculous  facts  which  they  relate.  There 
is  a  wide  difference  between  dying  in  attestation  of  a/ocf, 
and  to  prove  our  adherence  to  an  opinion.  In  our  opinions 
we  may  err,  and  an  enthusiastic  mbd  may  maintun  its  er- 
rors at  the  stake  with  no  less  ardour  than  it  would  adhere  to 
truth.  But  in  facts^  such  as  those  related  by  the  apostles 
and  disciples  of  our  Lord,  subjected  as  they  were  to  the  ex- 
amination of  all  the  senses,  and  for  so  long  a  time,  it  was  im- 
possible for  men  so  judicious,  so  honest,  and  so  fiedthfiil,  to 
be  deceived.  Their  sincerity  is  all  that  we  need  to  assure 
us  of  the  miracles  contained  in  the  evangelic  history.  And 
their  constant  readmess  to  seal  their  testimony  with  their 
blood  aflbrds  the  strongest  proof  that  not  the  smallest  doubt 
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mingled  itself  with  their  perfect  knowledge  and  belief  of  flue 
resiirrectioDy  andof  aD  the  miraculous  works  of  their  Saviour, 
on  which  their  faith  of  his  divine  misdioo,  and  of  the  doc- 
trine of  salvation  which  they  proclaimed  to  the  world,  was 
founded. 

If  the  preceding  reflections  are  just,  the  miracles  of  Christ 
are  ccTnfirmed  to  us  by  an  evidence  which  ought  to  command 
our  fullest  assent.  And  if  his  miracles  are  established,  the 
divinity  of  his  mission  and  of  hb  gospel,  follows  as  a  neqes- 
lary  consequence.^ 

Having  then,  in  the  first  place,  demonstrated  this  princi- 
pie,  that  our  experience  of  the  uniformity  of  nature  does  not 
affi>rd  any  solid  objection  against  miracles  performed  in  a 
cause  worthy  of  God ;  we  have  seen,  in  the  next  place,  that 
if  any  supernatural  event  is  'capable  of  being  confirmed  by 
human  testimony,  there  can  exist  no  reasonable  doubt  with 
regard  to  the  reality  of  the  miracles  of  th^  gospel.  And  I 
must  again  repeat,  that  no  facts  in  the  compass  of  universal 
liistory  have  come  down  to  us  confirmed  by  such  variety, 
and  such  strength  of  evidence. 


*Celsiis,  the  most  iogenioofl  aod  perhaps  the  bitterest  enemy  of  the  christiaoB 
ainoiig.the  philosophers  of  that  age,  does  Dot  pretend  to  deny  the  miracles  ascrib- 
ed to  Jeius  Christ,  but  Beems  disposed  to  impute  them  to  the  powers  of  magie. 
The  sdenoe  of  modern  tioiet  wiU  never  admit  such  a  solution  of  miraculous  pbe- 
anneoft. 


This  coBclosioii  viU  be  straitened  when  we  preeeed 
Id  consider  the  irapid  exteBskm  of  the  gospel  over  tlie  most 
enli^eiied  nations  of  the  world,  who  were»  from  their  pride, 
their  prejudices,  thdr  learning,  their  civil  and  rd^ions  m- 
stitutions,  and  (mm  all  their  ideas  and  habits,  most  hostile 
to  the  spirit  of  our  holj  religion.  It  will  be  farther  confirm- 
ed hereafter,  when  we  proceed  to  explain  the  excellence  of 
Ae  gospel  itself,  and  to  show  how  worthy  it  is  of  the  origm 
which  it  claims,  and  how  far  superior  its  doctrines  are  to  any 
powers  of  invention  which  can  reasonaMj  be  ascribed  to 
men,  of  the  education  and  rank  in  life  of  Christ  and  tihe 
aposdes,  supposing  them  not  to  be  inspired,  and  illuminated 
bj  a  divme  spirit. 

THS    RAPID    EXTEXSIOir    OF   THE   OOSPfiL  ATS  INFALUBLB 
PROOF  OF  THB  RSALITT  OF  ITS  MlRACLfiS. 


The  sudden  and  wide  diffusion  of  the  christian 
throu^out  the  principal  nations  of  the  world,  although  it  is 
usuallj  placed  among  the  collateral  and  presumptive  eviden- 
ces of  the  truth  of  the  gospel  histor j^  maj  reasonably  be 
considered  as  fumishmg  a  strong  and  direct  proof  of  the  re* 
ality  of  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour,  and  of  the  miraculous 
powers  with  which  the  apostles  themselves  were  endued. 
This  astonishing,  and,  indeed,  this  unparalleled  effect  was 
accomplished  by  publishing  the  miraculous  history  of  Christy 
by  a  few  fishermen  of  Judea,  and  by  pretences,  at  leasts  to 
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the  same  niraculoin  powers  imparted  to  them  by  their  Mas* 
ter.  And  can  it  reasonably  be  believed  that  the  story  of 
miracles  perfiirmed  in  Judea,  a  remote  and  despised  corner 
of  the  World,  should  have  been  received  by  the  greatest  as 
well  as  the  most  barbarous  nations,  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  was  received,  and  followed  by  the  mighty  conse- 
qoenoes  which  actually  resulted  from  it,  unless  the  heralds 
who  published  it  had  been  aUe  to  confirm  their  testimony 
by  the  most  palpable  demonstrations  of  a  divine  power  ac- 
companying their  preaching  ?  On  no  other  ground  do  I  think 
we  can  propose  any  rational  solution  of  this  great  moral  phe- 


i\ 
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Let  us  then  examine  the  greatness  of  the  effect,  and  com- 
pare it  with  the  circumstances  of  the  world  at  that  period, 
and  with  the  fl|)parent  impotence  of  the  instruments  by 
which  it  was  produced,  and,  I  doubt  not,  this  conviction  will 
meet  us  with  almost  irresistible  force. 

We  learn  from  the  history  of  the  acts  of  the  apostles, 
which  contains,  however,  but  a  yery  brief  and  partial  narra- 
tion  of  their  transactions,  and  from  various  mtimations  either 
more  direct  or  incidental,  given  in  the  epistles,  especially  of 
Saint  Paul,  that  the  gospel  had  spread,  within  a  very  few 
years  after  the  death  of  the  Saviour,  to  all  the  regions  of  the 
known  world,  and  in  every  country  had  made  numerous  con- 
verts.    This  representation  is  confirmed  by  the  Roman  wri- 
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(era  when  any  occasion  leads  them  to  mention  the  numbers 
of  Christians  in  particular  districts  of  the  empire.^    Tacitus, 
speaking  of  the  cruelties  exercised  bj  Nero  upon  the  Chris- 
tians, under  the  pretence  of  their  having  set  fire  to  the  city, 
says,  "  at  first,  those  only  were  apprehended  who  confessed 
themselves  to  be  of  that  sect,  but,  through  their  means,  a 
vcLsl  tnuUUude  were  afterwards  discovered."     This  imperial 
villany  took  place  about  the  thirtieth  year  of  the  crucifixion ; 
b  which  short  period  the  gospel  had  extended  from  the  ex- 
tremities  to  the  heart  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  a  vast  muU 
tihide  of  its  disciples  were  already  found  in  the  capital.— 
About  forty  years  posterior  to  this  event,  Pliny,  writing  to 
the  emperor  Trajan  for  instructions  in  what  manner  to  treat 
the  Christians,  who  had,  in  time  past,  been  mercilessly  drag- 
ged before  the  tribunals,  and  cruelly  punished,  represents  to 
him  that  so  prevalent  had  Christianity  become  in  his  province, 
which  consisted  of  Pontus  and  Bithynia  in  the  Lesser  Asia, 
that  the  superstiiionf  as  he  calls  it,  had  seized  not  only  the 
cities,  but  the  smaller  towns,  and  the  open  country*     The 
temples,  he  adds,  were  for  a  time,  almost  deserted,  the  sa- 
cred solemnities  intermitted,  and  victims  had  nearly  ceased 


*  It  is  true  that  the  early  Roman  writers  do  not  make  frequent  or  very  partica- 
lar  mentioo  of  the  a&in  of  the  christiani.  For  Christianity  qninging  up  in  Ja- 
dea,  it  was  natural  for  foreigners  to  regard  them  as  a  sect  of  tlie  Jews,  on  which 
account  their  history,  in  its  origin,  would  be  little  understood,  and  attract  small 
attention  at  Borne.  But  wherever  their  external  drcumstaaees  are  noticed  bf 
Roman  authors,  they  are  foood  to  correspond  with  the  accoants  given  of  them  in 
rhristian  records. 
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being  parchas«d.^     Justin  Martjri  who  wrote  onl/  a  few 
jears  after  Plinjr,  declares,  "  there  is  not  a  nation  either  of 
Greek,  or  Barbarian,  or  any  other  nanae,  even  of  those  who 
wander  in  tribes  and  live  in  tents,  among  whom  prayers  and 
thanksgivings  are  not  offered  to  the  Father  and  Creator  of 
the  universe  in  the  name  of  the  crucified  Jesus."     And 
Tertullian,  who  flourished  half  a  century  later,  after  appeal- 
ing to  the  rulers  of  the  Roman  empire  for  the  diffusion  of  the 
christian  religion  at  that  epoch  thoughout  its  immense  ex- 
ientf  enumerates  many  nations  beyond  its  limits,  as  the 
Moors,  the  Oetuiians,  the  Sarmatians,  the  Dacians,  the  Ger- 
mans, and  the  Scythians,  who  had  liecome  converts  to  the 
truth.     *^  And,  saith  he,  although  we  are  so  great  a  multitude 
that,  in  almost  every  city,  we  form  the  majority  of  the  in- 
babiiatUSf  we  pass  our  time  modestly  and  in  silence."    To 
these  nations  St.  Jerom  adds  the  Indians,  the  Persians,  the 
Goths  and  the  Egyptians.     Bnt,  not  to  multiply  quotations, 
it  is  well  known  that,  in  less  than  three  centuries,  the  whole 
Roman  world  had  become  christian. 

Having,  in  this  cursory  manner,  presented  to  your  view 
the  wide  and  rapid  extension  of  the  christian  doctrine  in  the 
first  age,  let  us,  in  the  next  place,  compare  it  with  the  feeble 
instruments  employed  in  this  great  work,  and  with  the  diffi- 
calties  which  they  had  to  encounter,  and,  I  persuade  myself, 


^C.  Plin.  Traj.  imp.  lib.  10.  epist.  ^7. 
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it  wiB  appear  to  jou  to  be  ao  effisct  altogctlmr  out  of  the  or- 
•dinarj  laws,  mid  beyond  the  ordioBrj  powers  of  hnoiaii  dbt 
ture. 

Our  blessed  Saviour,  in  order  more  dearly  to  demoosinte 
his  own  immediate  ageacy,  and  alau^bty  power,  in  the  spir- 
itual conquests  achieved  by  the  doctrine  oi  the  cross,  as  well 
as  to  manifest  his  infinite  grace  in  proclaiming  the  glad  tid- 
ings of  salvation  to  the  poor,  chose  for  the  instruments  of  so 
great  a  work  twelve  humble  fishermen.  Circumscribed  by 
their  occupation  io  the  sphere  of  their  ideas,  little  acquainted 
with  human  nature,  i^iorant  of  tbe  arts  and  manners  of  culti- 
vated  society,  and  destitute  of  the  learning  and  talents  neces- 
sary to  command  the  attention  and  respect  of  mankind,  in  an 
age  so  polished  and  eni^htened  as  (hat  in  which  they  lived, 
they  seemed  the  most  incompetent  of  all  men  to  efiect  such 

an  cKtraordinary  revolution  m  the  whole  moral  state  of  the 

.f 

world.  Exposed  to  contempt  on  account  of  their  origkial 
employment,  this  was  not  a  little  increased  by  the  hatred  in 
which  their  country  was  held.  For  the  Jews  were  regard- 
ed with  extreme  aversion  by  the  rest  of  mankind,  chiefly  for 
the  abhorrence  which  they  manifested  of  the  costoms,  reli* 
gions,  and  gods  of  all  other  natioBS.  And  of  all  parts  of  Jo- 
dea,  the  district  of  Oalilee  from  which  they  sprung,  and  the 
town  of  Nazareth  esteemed  the  native  place  of  their  Master, 
were  viewed  with  the  greatest  disd^.  A  Galilean  and  a 
Nazarene  were  names  of  reproach  even  at  Jerusalem.    ITet^ 
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«itk  such  liwMe  instraiiMBta,  aid  in  m  Bkort  a  ptiiod  oC 
time,  did  the  ascended  Savioinr,  just  after  ke  had  ^dbibilBdl 
befera  the  viev  of  Biankjnd  the  moat  dbeoiir^guig  pntofii  ef 
Us  own  asBiisied  weakaess  in  the  death  to  vhich  he  mJbmit*^ 
ted»  aididtte  the  world  to  ike  obeiffience  of  the  gospel,  met* 
tiiro  the  altars  and  the  temples  of  pagaoism,  banish  fnsmtiieif 
shrines  the  idols  widi  their  priests,  change  the  moml  lUid  re« 
ligbus  systems  of  the  umverse ;  in  one  word,  overthroir,  and 
atlerl J  eradicate  from  tibe  hearts  of  men,  whatever  the  i&ra^ 
bition  pf  ages  had  rendered  most  TeneraMe  and  sacred  in 
their  esteem ;  whatever  had  been  moist  firmly  iseorperalie^ 
with  their  interests  and  their  pl^aores,  or  rasist  deeply  iii- 
treoched  among  their  prejodKces.  Tfais  asdoDiAiBg  reroh^ 
tion,  which  not  all  the  wisdom  of  their  sages,  combined  with 
all  the  power  of  their  princes,  could  hare  eflected,  wm  the 
vorb  of  a  few  Gafileao  fishermen^  aided  oid  j  by  one  man  of 
eloquence  and  euUiTated  tsients*  And  how  was  k  effected  ? 
By  the  most  improbable  of  all  means :  prea<dmig  the  mira* 
cidons  history  of  a  crucified  man,  together  with  the  doctrines 
€^  t^ientance  and  self-denial  so  rerolting  to  the  corrvgd^d 
tastes  of  human  nature.  May  I  not,  then  confidently  de- 
mand if  the  rapid  extension  of  the  rdigton  of  Christ  voder 
the  agency  of  such  instruments,  by  the  preaching  of  such 
doctrines,  through  countries  so  vurious  and  distant,  avd  so 
f^posite  in  manners,  in  language,  in  political  interests,  in  re- 
ligious customs  and  ideas,  and  in  all  those  distinctiTe  pecu^ 

liarities  which  divide  and  alienate  nations  from  one  another, 
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does  not  coDtain^  in  the  greatness  and  tlid  extraordinary 
nature  of  the  effect,  a  demonstration  of  the  reality  of  the 
miracles  by  which  it  was  accomplished?  Could  obscure 
and  despised  strangers  have  carried  the  triumphs  of  the 
humble  cross  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  fixed  the 
hopes  of  the  world  on  a  dying  Saviour,  unless  they  had 
borne  in  their  hands  the  credentials  of  Heaven,  and  dis- 
played to  the  senses,  and  the  inmost  convictions  of  mankind, 
the  seal  of  their  heavenly  mission  in  the  constant  operations 
of  a  divine  and  omnipotent  power  attending  their  ministry? 
Their  success  could  not  have  flowed  from  their  powers  of 
persuasion,  nor  the  force  of  their  reasonings ;  for  they  were 
not  themselves  masters  of  eloquence  or  of  science.  But  if 
they  had  been  instructed  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  schools, 
the  sages  of  the  pagan  world  had  long  since  found  that  the 
mass  of  mankind  are  incapable  of  entering  into  the  specula- 
tions of  philosophy*  By  philosophic  reasoning  they  had 
never  been  able  to  do  any  thing  eiSectual  for  the  reformation 
of  the  world.  The  apostles  simply  propounded  the  moral 
maxims,  and  divine  dogmas  of  their  great  Teacher,  confirm- 
ing them  by  the  supernatural  evidence  of  the  works  which 
be  enabled  them  to  perform.  Thus  their  doctrines  rested 
on  the  same  proofs  with  those  principles  of  natural  religion, 
which  the  Creator  has  inscribed  with  his  own  hand,  and  im- 
pressed by  his  own  power  on  the  face  of  nature,  I  mean  the 
characters  which  it  bears  of  his  omnipotence.  No  other 
^ven  plausible  account  can  be  given  of  a  phenomenon  unpar- 


iHeled  in  the  annals  of  the  worldL  For,  however  reluctant 
reason  may  be  Jo  admit  miracles,  no  miracle  was  ever  so 
g^at  as  such  a  revolution  would  be,  effected  by  twelve  illit- 
erate fishermen,  without  the  immediate  co-operation  and 
aids  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

K  we  consider  the  difficulties  and  the  apparently  insur- 
mountable obstacles  which  opposed  the  success  of  the  apos- 
tles, they-  will  furnish  strong  additional  proofs  that  these  hum- 
ble ministers  of  the  Redeemer  must  have  been  endued  with 
miracidoos  powers* 

I  will  not  repeat  here  those  impediments  which  naturally 
arose  out  of  the  obscurity  of  their  own  station ;  the  hatred  or 
contempt  with  which  their  nation  was  viewed ;  and  their  ut- 
ter destitution  of  all  those  talents  of  learning  and  eloquence 
which  are  calculated  to  command  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  the  world.  Under  all  these  disadvantages,  which  were 
more  than  sufficient  to  ruin  the  success  of  men  who  were  not 
inspired  from  Heaven,  without  patronage,  without  friendsi 
without  respect  for  their  personal  attributes,  or  influence 
firom  the  character  of  their  nation,  were  they  obliged  to  pass 
with  the  gospel  in  their  hands  into  the  remotest  countries, 
among  unknown  people,  ever  prone  to  receive  strangers  with 
jealousy,  or  to  look  down  upon  them  with  contemptuous  dis« 
dain.  In  this  case,  their  contempt  of  these  poor  and  for-t 
eign  fishermen  would  be  very  greatly  increased  by  their 
bringing  to  them  what,  to  their  apprehension,  would  be  only 
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9  miraculous  story  of  a  crucified  maiu  And  their  iodigoa* 
tion  would  be  raised  to  the  highest  pitch,  when  they  found 
themselves  required,  at  the  recital  of  such  a  story,  to  aban- 
don their  religion  and  their  gods,  all  the  princqries  of  their 
education  and  their  habits  of  living ;  and  whatever  the  usage 
of  their  ancestors,  for  so  many  ages,  had  rendered  sacred  to 
them,  and  incorporated  with  their  domestic  manners,  their 
religious  institutions,  and  their  national  customs. 

What  nation  ever  willingly  changes  its  gods  ?  However 
contemptible  the  idols  of  paganism  appear  to  us,  the  vulgar 
mmd  which  seldom  reasons,  but  usually  takes  all  its  impres- 
sions from  education,  or  from  its  natural  sympathy  with  pub- 
lic opinion,  then  regarded  them  with  that  reverence,  and 
embraced  them  with  that  full  belief  with  which  we  always 
aee  the  ignorant  receive  the  traditionary  fables  of  their  coun- 
try. Perhaps  the  objects  of  superstition,  makmg  their  im- 
pression in  the  tenderest  period  of  life,  and  being  therefore, 
more  perfectly  mingled  with  the  earliest  habits  of  feeling, 
take  a  deeper  hold  upon  the  minds  of  the  common  mass  of 
mankind,  than  the  principles  of  a  more  pure  and  rational  pi- 
ety. But  if  the  prejudices  of  the  populace  presented  almost 
insuperable  difficulties  to  the  apostles,  the  interests  of  the  ru- 
lers presented  others,  perhaps,  still  more  formidable.  The 
religion  of  all  those  nations  was  incorpm*ated  with  the  policy 
of  the  state.  Their  magistrates  were  their  priests.  Its  ce- 
remonies were  blended  with  all  the  offices  of  the  pvil  go- 
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vefnment  Sa  thftt  the  gospel  was  ob%ed  to  Gombat»  at  tbe 
nme  time,  widi  the  bliod  superstition  and  furious  bigotry  of 
the  multitude,  with  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  temples, 
and  with  the  pride  and  jealousy  of  tyrannical  rulers  armed 
with  the  sword,  who  were  afraid  of  nothing  so  much  as  of 
innovation.  We  may  safely  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of 
mankind  if  obstacles  like  these  must  not  have  been  utterly 
insuperable  to  such  men  as  the  apostles,  going  out  to  the 
world  solely  in  their  own  powers  of  reasoning  and  persuasion, 
without  the  supernatural  aid  and  the  accompanying  testimony 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Truth. 

The  natural  difficulties  of  this  great  undertaking  were  al- 
most ipcalculably  increased  by  the  fate  of  their  Master, 
whose  miraculous  history,  whose  life,  death,  and  resur- 
rection they  were  commanded  to  publish,  and  in  whose  name 
they  were  commissioned  to  preach.  Crucifixion  was  the 
most  ignominious  punishment  among  the  Romans,  reserved 
only  for  the  most  detested  criminals.  Nothing  could  shock 
the  ideas  of  such  a  people  nu>re  than  to  elevate  to  the  rank 
of  a  divinity  a  crwified  man,  the  native  of  a  remote,  depen- 
dent,  and  despised  province,  who  had  suffered  like  a  male- 
factor and  slave  for  alleged  crimes  against  the  dominant  state. 
This  circumstance  alone  was  sufficient,  according  to  the 
common  apprehensmns  of  the  world,  to  blast  entirely  their 
hopes  of  success.  Of  the  magnitude  of  this  difficulty  we 
may  firame  some  conception  by  putting  an  analogous  case. 
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Soppoae  that  a  man  of  the  lowest  extraction,  and  the  obscnr- 
eet  country  of  Europe^  had,  for  imputed  treasons^  been  sus- 
pended on  a  gibbet,  or  hung  in  ciiains ;  and  that  his  accom- 
plices, ignorant  men,  without  talents,  and  without  character, 
should  presume  to  defy  the  government  by  declaring  that  he 
was  risen  from  the  dead,  and  that  they  were  come  in  his 
name,  and  in  contradiction  to  the  civil  authority,  to  over* 
turn  all  the  religious  institutions,  and  all  the  objects  of  wor- 
ship and  veneration  in  the  christian  world,  and  such  is  the 
light  in  which  the  disciples  must  have  appeared  to  those 
proud  natbns,  and  that  polished  age,  with  what  receptkMi 
would  they  now  meet  ? 

Combining  together  then,  all  these  reflections,  and  com- 
puting the  result,  may  I  not  confidently  demand  of  all  rea- 
sonable and  candid  men,  who  will  fairly  estimate  the  magm- 
fode  and  difficulty  of  the  work  of  converting  a  world  in  the 
name  of  a  crucified  man,  who  will  consider  the  weakness^ 
and  unpromising  character  of  the  instruments  by  which  it 
was  effected,  and  unite  with  both  the  astonishing  rapidity  of 
their  success,  if  the  apostles  must  not  have  been  aided  by  a 
power  infinitely  superior  to  their  own  ?  if  they  must  nut  have 
carried  to  the  hearts  and  senses  of  their  hearers  the  strong- 
est conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ  ? 
and  if  they  must  not  have  supported  the  wonderful  history 
of  their  Master  by  miracles  which  they  were  themselves  en- 
abled to  perform :  miracles  of  no  doubtful  aspect,  bat  obvi- 
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-om  and  palpable^  capable  of  standing  the  most  rigorons  scru- 
tiny of  envy,  of  hatred,  of  interest,  of  every  wounded  pre- 
judice, and  of  all  the  ingenuity  which  a  learned  and  enlight- 
ened age  coold  bring  to  the  investigation.  Nothing  less  can 
account  for  the  vast  and  surprising  effect  which  the  simplici- 
ty of  the  christian  doctrine,  and  of  the  primitive  ministers  of 
Christianity,  has  been  seen  to  produce.  As  miracles  appear 
to  be  the  only  power  which  could  have  given  such  a  rapid 
extension  to  the  religion  of  Christ,  in  that  enlightened  and 
inquisitive  period,  throughout  such  various,  proud,  and  hos- 
tile nations ;  so  the  rapidity  of  its  extension  in  the  face  of 
infinite  difficulties,  furnishes  one  of  the  most  irresistible  evh 
dences  of  the  reality  of  the  miracles. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  rapid  propagation  of  the  chris^ 
tian  religion  without  having  recourse  to  the  assistance  of  mira- 
cles, some  writers  have  supposed  that  the  superior  reason- 
ableness  of  the  moral  system  of  the  gospel  above  that  of  any 
of  the  popular  institutions  of  paganism  facilitated  the  success 
9i  tibe  apostles.  For,  with  all  then*  objections  against  the 
mysteries  of  Christianity,  they  are  obliged  to  acknowledge 
the  excellence  of  its  moral  code.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have 
no  hesitancy  in  pronouncing  that  merely  the  reasonableness 
of  a  religion,  or  of  any  moral  system,  never  procured  it,  in 
the  first  instance,  an  easy  and  general  reception  among  the 
mass  of  mankind.  If  it  has  not  been  incorporated  by  educa- 
Iwn  whh  their  earliest  habits  of  thinking,  it  must  claim  their 
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•bedience  and  belief  od  iraie  hi^«r  avthoritj  than  merdjr 
the  coDcltnioiis  of  their  oiTn  reaflOB,  io  which  they  can  repoie 
fitde  confidence.  Of  this  all  the  ancient  legiskton  and  le- 
formers  of  nations  were  so  deeplj  convinced,  Aat,  where 
tbity  had  not  yisible  and  real  miracles  on  which  to  establish 
the  public  religion,  or  to  found  those  civ3  institutions  bj 
which  thej  attempted  to  reduce  a  barbarous  people  to  order, 
thej  were  obliged  to  hare  recourse  to  a  pretended  inter- 
course widi  heaven.  If  reason  alone  were  a  competent  in- 
structor of  the  people,  why  had  not  the  genuine  principles 
of  natural  religion  a  more  extensive  diSusion  among  the  popu- 
lace of  Greece  ?  Why  did  the  philosophers  pronounce  the 
people  incapable  of  reasoning  ?  And  why  were  not  the  doc- 
trines of  their  schools  able  to  extirpate  idolatry,  or  even  to 
throw  a  plausible  and  decent  veil  over  its  absurdities  and  inde- 
cencies ?  If  Christianity  prevailed  in  the  first  age  by  the  force 
of  its  own  reasonableness,  why  do  we  not  see  the  same 
eflfects  produced  by  it  since  miracles  have  ceased  ?  Does  it 
not  still  possess  the  same  superiority  over  the  dismal  idolatry 
of  Crreenland,  and  the  indecent  rites  of  India,  which  it  did 
over  the  gay  and  licentious  superstitions  of  Greece  and  Rome  ? 

Other  writers  have  thought  that  they  have  found  a  reason 
of  this  extraordinary  phenomenon  in  the  general  discredit  in- 
to which  the  objects,  and  the  rites  of  the  pagan  worship  had 
fallen  in  that  age.  Their  auguries,  their  oracles,  their  i^ame- 
ful  and  immoral  deities,  it  is  siid,  were  despised  by  their  men 
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of  letming,  aod  had  begun  to  be  a  rabjeet  of  ridicule  to  the 
common  people ;  and  Christianity  only  came  in  to  occupy  the 
room  which  they  had  left  vacant.  A  leas  happy  conjecture^ 
perhaps,  could  hardly  have  been  framed.  Incredulity,  sure- 
ly, is  not  a  favourable  soil  for  the  reception  and  growth  of  a 
new  religion.  On  the  contrary,  when  men,  b  the  progiresa 
of  a  sceptical-  philosophy,  and  of  the  dissolution  of  the  public' 
morals,  come  to  disbelieve,  and  hold  in  contempt  the  reli^on 
in  which  they  have  been  educated,  they  are  then  prone  to 
confound  all  religions,  and,  along  with  their  country's  gods, 
to  reject,  even  without  examination,  every  new  doctrme 
which  pretends  to  be  derived  from  heaven* 

There  are  authors  who  thmk  they  have  made  a  shrewd 
observation  on  human  nature,  and  the  liberal  genius  of  ancient 
manners,  when  they  ascribe  the  easy  introduction  of  Christi- 
anity mto  the  Roman  empire,  to  what  has  been,  quaintly 
enough,  called  the  sociable  spirit  of  paganism* 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  believing  in  the  existence  of 
local  deities  who  presided  over  particular  districts  and  re- 
gions of  the  earth,  easily  granted  to  foreigners  the  privilege 
of  introducing  their  country  gods  into  Athens  and  Rome^ 
and  performing  towards  them  their  country's  rites,  because 
it  was  ialag^led  they  would  not  be  pleased  with  any  other. 
It  was  never  intended  that  these  stranger  gods  should  sup* 

plant  the  native  deities  of  Greece  and  Italy*    It  waa  never 
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coUGeived  that  the  one  could  interfere  with  the  other.  Thai, 
however,  could  not  be  the  ground  of  any  favour  shown  to 
Christianity.  Its  worship  was  exclusive.  It  could  make  no 
conqpromise  with  idolatry.  The  doctrine  •f  Christ,  where- 
tret  it  came,  soon  overthrew  all  the  altars  and  temples  of  pa- 
ganism, and  expelled  from  thei>  shrines  all  the  shameful  ob- 
jects of  an  impure  and  monstrous  worship.  This,  which  is 
fhe  natural  genius,  and  the  necessary  tendency  of  the  gospel, 
far  from  opening  the  way  for  its  reception  in  those  idolatrous 
nations,  would  at  once  arm  ag^st  it  all  the  power  of  the  ma- 
gistrates,  all  the  interest  of  the  priests,  and  all  the  /ury  of  a 
bigoted  and  deluded  people. 

The  causes,  therefore,  which  have  been  assembled  with 
so  much  pains  in  order  to  account,  on  natural  principles,  for 
the  superior  success  of  the  apostles  and  first  ministers  of  chris* 
tianity  above  its  modem  missionaries,  are  evidently  not  suffi- 
cient to  support  the  conclusions  which  have  been  attempted 
to  be  built  upon  them.    The  true  cause  of  their  astonishmg 
success  is,  that,  while  the  missionaries  can  appeal  only  to  the 
testimony  of  history,  and  the  reasonableness  and  excellence 
of  the  doctrines  which  they  preach,  the  apostles  could  appeal 
also  to  their  own  miracles,  to  the  heavenly  powers  with  which 
they  were  invested,  and  which  spoke  so  strongly  to  the  senses 
of  mankmd.    These  are  the  weapons  with  which  the  disci- 
ples of  the  Saviour  subdued  the  earth  to  the  dominion  of  the 
&ith.    Although  destitute  of  the  advantages  of  science,  and 
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of  that  high  and  commanding  eloquence  which  attracts  the  ad« 
miration  of  the  world.  Although  inferior  in  these  respects 
to  the  nations  among  whom  they  travelled  preaching  the  gos? 
pel ;  and  although  they  derived  no  influence  from  the  splen* 
dour  or  power  of  their  country,  yet  every  thing  yielded  be- 
fore them.  How  far  superior  to  them  in  every  human  advan- 
tage are  the  present  missionaries  of  our  holy  relig^.  Do  they 
not  possess  incomparably  lugher  degrees  of  science  than  the 
people  tp  whom  they  are  sent  ?  And  do  they  not  go  amder 
the  personage  of  nations  regarded  in  those  distant  countries 
with  the  greatest  veneration  for  their  vast  ascendancy  oyer 
the  rest  of  maiAind  in  arts,  and  in  arms  ?  But  they  are  com- 
paratively unsuccessful,  because  they  do  not  carry  wiOi 
them,  like  the  apostles,  the  ensigns  of  heaven,  that  is,  the  de- 
monstraiion  of  the  Spirit  in  his  miraculous  power  J* 

Experience  then,  and  reason,  both  concur  to  demonstrate 
that,  without  the  co-operation  of  miracles,  the  christian  doc- 
trme  could  not  have  made  such  rapid  and  extensive  progress, 
as  we  have  seen  it  do,  through  nations  so  various,  so  distant, 
and  so  opposite  in  their  characters:  and  this  astonishing 
progress,  as  has  been  before  asserted,  afibrda  a  strong  con- 
firmation of  the  reality  of  the  miracles  on  which  Christ  found- 
ed his  claim  to  be  acknowledged  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  the 


*  I  Cor.  ii.  4,  5.  For  my  speech  and  mj  preaching  was  n«t  with  enticing  words 
«f  maD's  wiadom,  hot  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power.  That  your  faith 
•honld  n :  .  tsod  in  the  wisdom  of  men  bizt  in  the  power  of  God. 
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apostles  to  be  receiv«d  as  messengers  from  heaven.  Belim 
mCf  ssdth  the  Saviour,  for  the  works*  sake.  Manj  of  the 
most  wise  and  judicious  men  esteem  the  argument  drawn 
from  this  fact  absolutely  decisive  of  the  question  concerning 
the  truth  of  Christianity ;  and  the  most  incredulous  must  con- 
fess  that  it  creates  a  very  powerful  presumption  in  favour  of 
the  gospel  history. 

The  writers,  who  suppose  that  the  progress  of  Christianity 
in  the  first  age  may  be  accounted  for  from  natural  causes 
alone,  affect  to  compare  it  with  the  rapid  extension  of  the 
Mahometan  imposture.  But  if  we  enter  into  a  fair  and  can- 
did comparison  of  the  two  cases,  the  apparent  parallelism  be- 
tween them  will  be  found  no  longer  to  exist.  We  have  al- 
ready seen  the  mild  and  pacific  means  by  which  Christiani- 
ty extended  her  gentle  sway  over  the  world;  The  estab- 
lishment of  Mahometanism  was  effected  entirely  by  the  pow- 
er of  the  sword ;  and  its  rapid  extension  and  its  furioin 
course  is  no  more  surprising  than  the  conquests  of  Zenghis^ 
or  of  Timur,  or  than  any  of  those  sudden  and  violent  revolu- 
tions which  have  so  often  changed  the  face  of  Asia,  in  dif- 
ferent  ages*  The  progress  of  Christianity  has  no  parallel  in 
universal  history ;  that  of  the  koran  has,  unfortunately,  too 
many  examples.  For  it  is  as  easy  to  carry  a  new  religion 
among  an  ignorant  people  on  the  point  of  the  sword,  as  9 
new  code  of  civil  and  political  legislation. 
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THE    PRETENCE  OF  CREDULITY  ALLEGED  AGAINST   THOSE 

WHO    EMBRACED    THE   GOSPEL.      EMBRACED   BT 

THE  LEARNED  AS  WELL  AS  THE  VULGAR. 

IMPOSTORS  AMONG  THE  HEATHEN. 

It  19  often  alleged  hy  those  who  are  unfriendlj  to  the 
christian  revelation,  that  the  credulity  of  mankind,  and  their 
love  of  the  marvellous,  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  pro* 
greas  of  the  gospel,  and  the  general  belief  of  its  miracles. 
^*  The  weakness  of  illiterate  followers,  they  say,  would  gree- 
dily swallow  the  pretended  wonders  of  their  Master.  They 
could  easily  raise  the  wonder-loving  spirit  of  their  hearers, 
who  would  be  ready,  without  inquiry,  either  to  admit  their 
own  pretences  to  a  miraculous  power,  or  to  believe  the  fa- 
bled miracles  of  Christ."  By  a  few  such  general  sneers 
they  save  themselves  the  trouble  of  examining  the  evidences 
of  the  christian  revelation,  and  cast  off  from  their  consciences 
ihe  irksome  authority  of  the  christian  law* 

It  is  true  the  ignorant  in  all  countries  are  credulous  ;  and, 
in  consequence  of  this  tendency  of  mind,  they  abound  in 
narrations  of  silly  wonders.  But  is  there,  therefore,  nothing 
really  wonderful  in  the  providence  of  God  over  the  world, 
or  in  the  dispensation  of  his  mercy  to  mankind  ?  Certainly, 
every  candid  reader  will  confess  that  the  miracles  of  the 
gospel  ought  not  to  be  compared  with  those  ridiculous  and 
local  prodigies  recited  m  every  district  of  every  country  by 
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the  vidgar ;  and  which  are  evidently  the  effect  of  Bupenti- 
r  tioQS  weakness,  or  an  enthusiastic  fervor  of  mind.  The  writ- 
ings of  the  evangelists  and  apostles  exhibit  no  marks  of  that 
imbecility  in  their  mental  powers  which  would  render  them 
liable  to  be  easily  imposed  upon  by  lying  wonders,  and  false 
appearances.  If  we  do  not  admit  that  they  were  enlightened 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  which  case  no  deception  could  be 
suspected,  the  excellence  of  their  moral  system,  the  subllm- 
ity  of  their  theological  doctrines,  so  superior  to  the  philoso- 
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phy  of  their  age,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  views  which  they 
have  opened  on  the  universe,  so  far  above  whatever  had  been 
before  conceived  by  the  human  mind  in  any  age,  demon- 
strate that  they  must  have  been  men  of  the  soundest  judg- 
ments, and  the  strongest  intellectual  faculties,  on  wHich  no 
6aud  could  have  been  practised,  no  attempted  imposition 
could  have  succeeded. 

That  they  were  not  parties  to  any  scheme  of  imposture, 
thdr  wisdom,  their  piety,  their  self-denials,  their  arduous  la- 
bours, their  continual  sufferings,  and,  finally,  their  pamful, 
various,  and  voluntary  deaths  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  declare 
with  a  conviction  which,  I  think,  must  be  irresistible  to  a 
mind  that  considers  the  subject  with  fauness  and  im- 
partiality. 

I  observe,  in  the  next  place,  that  their  writings  exhibit  as 
few  characters  (^  enthusiasm  as  of  weakness*    Their  histor- 
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ical  narrationB  are  given  witb  a  dignified  simpUcitj,  their  mor- 
al instructions,  in  a  clear  and  judicious  train  of  reasoning  en- 
forced with  temperate  warmth.  We  find  in  them  none  of 
those  w3d  fervors,  and  ridiculous  extravagancies  which  seem 
inseparable  from  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm^  Thej  exhibit  all 
the  proofs,  which  writing  and  conduct  can  manifest,  of  the 
most  undesigning  sincerity ;  and  speak  of  the  most  astonish- 
ing dispiajs  of  divine  power  in  the  miracles  of  their  Master, 
and  their  own,  in  a  strain  of  calm  and  temperate  narration 
which  surprises  us  not  less  than  the  actions  themselves. 
Thej  speak  like  men  who  were  not  only  f&Unesses  of  the 
miracles  of  Jesus,  but  were  conscious  of  the  same  powers  in 
themselves,  and  were  familiar  wiih  the  works  of  omnipO' 
fence.  Neither  enthuuasm,  then,  which  deceiyes  itself^  nor 
imposture,  which  endeavours  to  deceive  others,  nor  a  weak 
facility  of  believing  without  evidence,  can  justly  be  imputed 
to  the  apostles.  Can  we  then  find  a  more  satisfactory  rea- 
son of  the  universal  belief  of  the  miracles  of  the  gospel  ifi 
the  credulity  of  the  world  ? 

The  popidace  are  prone  to  listen  with  a  certun  idle  curi- 
osity, and  to  circulate  with  eagerness  among  themselves 
marvellous  tales  when  they  produce  no  other  efiect  than 
agitating,  and  giving  play  to  their  natural  love  of  wonder. 
But,  when  they  are  to  affect  any  great  interest ;  when  the 
belief  of  fliem  b  conjoined  with  the  sacrifice  of  their  pas- 
sions, their  pleasures,  their  national  customs,  their  honour. 
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or  their  fortuDe,  the  case  is  entirely  reversed :  then  they  are 
received  with  distrust,  and  scrutinized  with  rigour.  If,  in 
dark  and  ignorant  ages,  the  people  are  disposed  to  listen  to 
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fables  which  seem  to  spring  out  of  the  genius  of  their  reli- 
gion, and  are  intended  only  to  strengthen  their  favourite  su- 
perstition, they  would  not  surely  lend  the  same  easy  faith 
to  prodigies,  real  or  pretended,  which  should  be  alleged 
only  to  overturn  whatever  was  held  most  sacred  among  them. 
Besides,  wherever  the  gospel  came,  the  native  snpentitions 
of  the  people  had  pre-occupied  their  minds.  All  their  cre- 
dulity was  already  enlisted  m  opposition  to  the  doctrine,  the 
lustory,  and  the  miracles  of  Christ  And  in  proportion  to 
their  ignorance,  was  the  violence  with  which  they  were  at- 
tached to  silly  and  incongruous  fables,  which  were  more 
adapted  to  the  grossness  of  their  minds  than  the  pure  and 
spiritual  theology  and  morality  of  the  gospdl. 

But,  whatever  declamations  men  may  think  proper  to 
make  on  the  credulity  of  the  vulgar,  the  belief  of  the  chris- 
tian  revelation  was  not  confined  to  this  class  of  society.  It 
early  numbered  among  its  disciples  magistrates,  senators,  or- 
ators, and  philosophers  of  the  highest  distinction  for  learn- 
ing  and  eloquence ;  men  who  examined  the  claims  of  the 
reUgion  with  the  most  painful  diligence,  and  the  most  accurate 
scrutiny ;  men  who  reluctantly  yielded  the  haughtiness  of 
office,  the  vanity  of  national  superiority,  the  pride  of  talents 
and  of  learnmgi  to  the  force  of  truth,  and  the  demonstrations 
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of  a  divine  power  accompanying  Christ  and  hifl  apostles. 
Not  to  speak  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  one  of  the  sanhedrim 
of  the  Jews,  on  whose  history  some  obscurity  rests,  it  is  cer- 
tain thai  Dionysius,  a  member  of  the  celebrated  Areopagus 
of  Athens,  and  Flavins  Clemens,  a  senator  of  Rome,  sufier* 
ed  martyrdom  fiir  Christ  in  the  very  first  age.    Arnobius, 
an  early  historian  of  the  church,  assures  us  that  men  of  the 
fiaeBt  talents  and  the  greatest  learmng,  orators,  grammarians, 
rhetoricians,  lawyers,  physicians,  philosophers,  abandoning 
iheir  former  opinions,  and  the  systems  to  which  they  had 
been  attached  by  education,  and  the  habits  of  a  philosophical 
life,  now  reposed  their  minds  only  on  the  truth  of  the  gospel* 
The  writings,  and  even  the  names  of  great  numbers  of  men 
of  letters  have  not  come  down  to  us.     A  few  only,  out  of. 
multitudes,  who,  we  are  assured,  were  no  way  inferior  to 
them,  and  not  inferior  to  the  wisest  men  of  the  period  in 
which  they  lived,  have  survived  to  our  age."^     And  if  we 
were  to  select  a  philosopher  of  that  time,  most  distinguished 
for  the  splendour  of  his  talents,  the  acuteness  of  his  genius, 
and  the  vast  extent  of  his  erudition,  it  would  be  Origen,  with 


*  It  will  be  saflicieDt  to  name  the  two  Dionysii,  one  of  Athens,  the  other  of  Al- 
exandiia,  Qoadratus,  Aristides,  AthenagoraS)  Clemens,  Anatolius,  without  men* 
tiooing  the  crowd  of  the  fathers  who,  rede'  jned  from  paganism  and  the  errors  of 
the  heathen  philosophy,  embraced  the  doctrine  of  Christ  with  zeal  as  the  repose 
and  hope  of  their  souls.  Having  the  strongest  motives  to  examine  into  the  foaiK 
dations  of  that  new  and  divine  philosophy,  their  nearness  to  the  events  recorded 
inthevacred  history  afforded  them  the  ampler  means  of  ascertaining  their  tnitHr. 
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whom  none  of  the  learned  men  of  his  time  deserres  to  be 
named  as  a  rivaK 

Is  it  to  be  presumed,  then,  that  men  of  their  character,  and 
attainments  in  science,  enjoying,  as  they  did,  the  means  of 
the  most  miniite  and  accurate  inquiry,  would  receive  on 
slight  evidence,  or,  indeed,  wonld  embrace,  without  the  most 
rigorous  examination,  a  new  religion  which  overturned,  and 
treated  as  folly  alt  their  ancient  principles  of  philosophy  ?  Is 
there  a  shadow  of  probability  that  such  men  would  enlist 
themselves  as  disciples,  and  champions  of  this  religion,  with- 
out the  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  divine  authority, 
on  which  it  rested,  and  the  deepest  conviction  of  its  infinite 
importance  to  mankind,  when  its  first  effect  was  to  humble 
the  pride  of  human  science,  on  which  they  had  promised 
themselves  to  build  their  glory ;  ¥rhen  instead  of  being  the 
proud  teachers  of  a  proud  philosophy,  it  turned  them  back 
to  be  the  self-denied  pupils  of  unlearned  Jews,  and  a  cruci- 
fied Saviour ;  and  above  all,  when  ft  exposed  them  to  such 
extreme  sufierings  as  no  partial  conviction,  no  doubtful  faith, 
and  no  hasty  and  immature  opinions,  could  ever  have  ena- 
bled them  to  endure  ?  Not  credulity,  surely,  but  conviction 
established  upon  the  most  solid  basis  could  have  sustained 
them  under  the  operation  of  those  severe  and  fiery  testa 
of  their  faith  to  which  it  was  constantly  subjected.  That  I 
may  place  this  pomt  in  as  strong  a  light  as  possible,  let  me 


quote  here  a  passive  from  the  pbtts  and  elegant  Addison,  in 

whieh  it  is  presented  to  us  with  equal  force  of  thought  and 
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beauty  of  expression :  ^^I  cannot  help  regarding  as  a  stand- 
ing miracle,  says  he,  that  amazing,  and  supernatural  cour- 
age, or  patience,  shown  by  innumerable  multitudes  of  mar- 
tyrs in  those  slow  and  painful  torments  that  were  inflicted  on 
them.  I  cannot  conceive  a  man  placed  in  the  burning  chair 
at  Lyons,  amid  the  insults  and  mockeries  of  a  crowded  am- 
phitheatre, and  still  keeping  his  seat ;  or  stretched  upon  a 
grate  of  iron  over  coals  of  fire,  and  breathing  out  his  soul 
among  the  exquisite  sufierings  of  such  a  tedious  execution, 
rather  than  renounce  his  religion,  or  blaspheme  his  Saviour. 
Such  trials  seem  to  me  above  the  strength  of  human  nature, 
and  able  to  overbear  duty,  reason,  faith,  conviction,  nay, 
and  the  most  absolute  certainty  of  a  future  state.  Humani- 
ty, unassisted  in  an  extraordinary  manner^  must  have  shaken 
off  the  present  pressure,  and  delivered  itself  out  of  such  a 
dreadful  distress  by  any  means  which  could  have  been  sug- 
gested to  it.  We  can  easily  imagine  that  many  persons,  in 
so  good  a  cause  might  have  laid  down  their  lives  at  the  gib- 
bet,  the  stake,  or  the  block :  but,  to  expire  leisurely  among 
the  most  exquisite  tortures,  when  they  might  come  out  of 
them  even  by  a  mental  resecvation,  or  a  hypocrisy  which 
was  not  without  the  possibility  of  being  followed  by  repen- 
tance and  forgiveness,  has  something  in  it  so  far  beyond  the 
fiurce  and  natural  strength  of  mortals,  that  one  cannot  but 
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think  there  was  some  miracoloas  power  to  support  the  inf* 
ferer."  Although  we  should  not  think  with  Mr.  Addason, 
that  any  divine  aid  which  might  be  strictly  called  miraculeti9| 
was  communicated  to  these  pious  sufferers,  yet  mast  we  ad- 
mit  that  nothing  short  of  the  clearest  and  strongest  convic- 
tion of  the  truth  of  the  gospel  and  its  miracles ;  nothing  hot 
the  firmest  persuasion  that  Chrbt  alone  had  the  words  of 
eternal  liftj  could  have  induced  them  to  expose  themselves 
to  such  dangers,  or  supported  them  in  enduring  such  excru- 
ciating torments.  Is  it  possible  that  philosophic  men,  what- 
ever may  be  supposed  of  the  vulgar  class  of  martyrs,  could 
have  voluntarily  gone  to  deatii  surrounded  with  so  many  ter- 
rors, if  their  minds  had  not  been  encouraged,  animated,  and 
supported  by  the  most  complete  conviction,  founded  on  the 
strongest  and  most  rational  evidence,  that  the  doctrines 
which  they  had  embraced,  and  the  miracles  which  they  be- 
held, were  the  wisdom  of  Qod,  and  the  power  of  Qod  ? 
The  least  doubtfulness,  the  smallest  apprehension  that  they 
bad  not  thoroughly  examined  the  proofs  of  that  holy  religion, 
.  \o  which  they  were  about  to  offer  up  their  lives  amidst  such 
a  complication  of  horrors,  must  have  shaken  the  constancy 
of  their  souls.  But,  when  we  see  that  no  dangers  can  move 
them,  and  that,  m  the  midst  of  their  sufferingp,  they  preserve 
their  serenity  and  firmness  unaltered,  except  when  it  rises  \s^ 
exultation  and  triumph,  such  matchless  and  divine  heroism 
can,  surelyi  never  be  the  result  of  a  weak  credolity.    In 
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such  tremeiidoua  conflictBy  mtegritf  and  truth  alone  can  aus-^ 
tain  the  heart. 

One  important  consideration  m  the  change  of  those  learn- 
ed men,  who  embraced  Christianity  in  the  primitive  age,  de- 
iierves  to  be  particularly  remarked :  they  declare  that  it  was 
not  merely  the  purity  and  perfection  of  the  christian  &ith, 
which  originally  produced  their  conversion  from  paganism 
and  philosophy,  but  the  miracles  which  they  saw  performed 
by  the  apostles  and  apostolic  men,  which  carried  with  them 
unequivocal  demonstrations  of  a  divine  power  attending  their 
doctrine,  and  without  which  they  would  probably  never  have 
turned  their  minds  to  an  examination  of  its  excellence. 

■ 

Some  writers  have  unaccountably  pretended  that  the  tea^ 
timony  of  the  christian  fathers  to  the  miracles  of  the  gospel 
ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  possessing  any  weight  in  the 
scale  of  evidence  by  which  we  estimate  its  truth,  because  it 
is  the  testimony  of  friends  in  favour  of  their  own  system. 
But  what  made  them  christians  ?  What  created  their  attach- 
ment to  the  christian  doctrine  ?  Was  it  not  the  miracles 
they  beheld  ?  They  were  before  ignorant  of  its  true  nature ; 
they  were  hostile  to  its  spirit,  to  the  name  of  its  Author,  and 
to  his  nation.  But  they  sacrificed  their  prejudices,  but  they 
became  disciples  of  a  religion  they  had  hated  and  despised, 
and  for  the  profesnon  of  it  they  exposed  themselves  to  the 
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dOBt  terrible  deaths.    Their  cooversion,  then,  is  precisdj 
that  which  gives  the  greatest  force  to  their  testimony. 

To  support  the  objection  against  the  reality  of  miracles, 
which  is  founded  on  the  credulity  of  mankind,  we  are  re- 
ferred to  various  impostures  which,  at  different  periods,  have 
obtained  a  temporary  credit  and  success  in  the  world.  On 
a  few  of  those  which  have  been  most  confidently  opposed  to 
the  m^hiy  works  performed  by  our  Saviour  and  his  apos- 
tles, I  shall,  after  ofiermg  to  your  consideration  two  prelimi- 
nary  remarks,  make  several  observations  with  the  view  of 
discriminating  them  from  the  real  operations  of  a  divine  pow- 
er. The  first  remark  which  I  offer  is,  that,  if  pretences  ta 
a  peculiar  intercourse  with  Heaven  have  been  attempted  to 
be  maintained  by  the  additional  pretence  to  miraculous  pow- 
ers, it  is,  at  least,  a  proof  of  the  general  persuasion  of  man- 
kind, that  miracles  form  the  proper  evidence  of  a  divine 
mission.  If,  therefore,  a  real  messenger  from  Heaven  should 
jsver  appear  in  the  world,  it  is  a  most  natural  and  reasonable 
expectation  that  he  should  be  invested  with  an  extraordina- 
ry control  over  the  common  operations  of  nature  as  the  seal 
of  his  prophetic  character.  But  because  there  have  been 
religious  impostors,  are  there,  therefore,  no  true  prophets  ? 
Because  there  are  empirics  in  every  liberal  profession,  are 
there  no  certain  principles  of  science  ?  This  can  be  the 
i^onclusion  only  of  ignorance  or  prejudice.    Empiricism  in 
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religion,  or  in  art,  should  not  make  us  deny  the  existence  of 
troth  in  both,  but  only  render  us  more  careful  and  scnipu* 
ions  in  examining  the  pretensions  of  those  who  come  to  us  as 
instructors  m  either. 

I  remark,  in  the  next  place,  that,  between  the  miracles 
of  the  holj  scriptures,  and  those  mysterious  incantations^ 
aoid  ambiguous  wonders,  performed  by  the  priests,  and  ma- 
g^ians  of  paganism,  winch  certain  writers  have  aflfected  to 
luring  into  competition  with  them,  there  are  strong  and  mark- 
ed distinctions  which  ought  to  be  particularly  observed,  and 
which  are  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  one  to  be  from  Heav- 
en, the  other  to  be  only  the  spurious  growth  of  human  arti- 
fice and  corruption. 

These  pretended  prodigies  were  commonly  exhibited  in 
some  sequestered  place  where  the  operators  had  the  <^por- 
tunity  of  preparing  whatever  means  of  deception  were  neces- 
sary for  imposing  on  the  senses.  Often  they  were  exhibited 
m  the  recesses  of  their  temples  in  the  midst  of  glooms  ren- 
dered awful  by  superstition,  and  of  fearful  images  presented 
to  an  imagination  already  almost  crazed  by  terror,  which  de- 
prived the  miserable  subject  of  their  art  of  all  power  of 
judging  rationally  of  the  scenes  before  him.  Nothing  was 
done  openly  and  in  public,  and  exposed  to  the  fair  and  dis- 
passionate examination  of  the  senses  of  all  men.     Their  pro- 
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digies  were  works  of  darkness,  secluded  from  the  observaF 
tioD  of  the  world,  performed  only  on  rare  occasions,  and  af- 
ter much  artful  preparation."^  The  miracles  of  our  blessed 
Saviour,  on  the  other  hand,  were  the  ordinary  and  familiar 
actions  of  his  life.  Nothing,  as  he  says  himself,  was  done 
in  secret.  But  all  his  wonderful  works  were  performed  on 
such  subjects  as  no  slight  of  hand,  no  s^paratus  for  deceiv*- 
ing  the  senses  could  reach ;  such  as  healing  the  sick,  open- 
ing the  eyes  of  the  blind,  restoring  the  paralytic  te  their  na- 
tural powers,  assuaging  the  winds  and  the  waves,  and  rais- 
ing the  dead.  Their  wonders  were  employed  to  amuse  the 
popular  credulity,  and  to  confirm  among  the  ignorant  an  old 
superstition  by  the  strange  narrations  which  the  dupes  of  the 
imposture  afterwards  disseminated  among  the  people.  They 
were  followed  by  no  other  consequence.  But  the  works  of 
Jesus  Christ,  by  powerfully  seizing  on  the  human  mind,  have 
been  followed  by  the  most  important  revolution  which  has 
ever  taken  place  in  the  moral  world. 

OF  SUPPOSITITIOUS  SUPERV ilTURAL  POWERS. 

The  pretended  powers  which,  in  various  countries,  have 
been  exhibited  by  magicians,  and  sorcerers,  and  other  men 

*  ThiB  was  the  case  ia  several  places  in  Greece,  but  particularly  in  the  tem- 
ple and  cave  of  Trophonius.  An  interesting  account  of  some  of  the  scenes  of  im- 
posture exhibited  in  that  celebrated  cavern  of  superstition  will  be  found  in  the 
travels  of  Anachanis  the  younger  through  Greecej  by  the  Abbft  Bartbelemy, 
di«p.  34tb. 
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of  that  class,  have,  by  the  eDemies  of  the  christian  revela- 
tioo,  been  set  in  opposition  to  the  miracles  of  our  Sarioar, 
as  being  entitkd  to  equal  authority.  By  this  artifice,  plac- 
ing imposture  and  truth  on  the  same  ground,  they  endeav* 
our  to  weaken,  and,  at  length,  to  destroy  the  influence  of 
the  latter  oyer  the  human  mmd.  The  scriptures,  they  say, 
place  them  on  an  equal  footing,  by  ascribing  the  works  of 
both  to  supernatural  causes ;  or  making  both  equally  the  et* 
fects  of  some  secret  art  If  they  are  derived  from  supernat^ 
ural  influence,  by  what  criterion,  let  me  ask,  shall  we  distin- 
guish the  demoniacal  from  the  divine  ?  A  just  subject  of 
regret  it  is,  that  many  christian  writers  have  given  too  much 
countenance  to  this  species  of  objection,  by  attributing  to 
demons,  and  malignant  spirits,  occasionally,  certain  miracu* 
lous  powers,  and  the  prescient  faculty  of  predicting  future 
events.  In  order  to  remove  the  foundation  of  this  objection 
in  which  unbelievers  have  triumphed,  I  would  lay  it  down 
as  a  maxim  necessary,  to  the  support  of  true  religion,  that 
miracles  are  exclusively  reserved  to  be  the  proofs  of  divine 
revehtiooy  and  can  never  be  performed  by  any  but  the  best 
of  beings,  and  for  the  most  wise,  and  beneficent  ends.  The 
ascription  of  supernatural  powers  over  the  established  order 
of  the  universe,  to  infernal  or  demoniacal  agents  is  equally 
contrary  to  reason,  to  experience,  and  to  the  sacred  scrip- 
tures, which  last,  however,  have  been  unhappily  misinter- 
preted to  support  thi'S  dangerous  error. 

1/ 


This  aubject  I  have  already  treated  m  another  work^  to 
which  I  beg  leave  to  refer  the  reader  ,who  may  think  the 
question  worthy  their  further  investigation.  The  decision  of 
our  Saviour  upon  it  appears  to  me  definitive  when  he  thus  ap- 
peals to  the  evidence  of  bis  own  divine  mission.^— l^Ae  works 
which  the  Father  hath  given  me  to  finish,  the  same  works 
that  I  do  bear  witness  of  me,  tliat  the  Father  hath  sent  me. 
If  I  do  not  the  works  of  my  Father,  believe  me  not. 

The  next  source  of  the  direct  evidence  for  our  holy  reli- 
gion is  that  derived  from  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  But, 
as  I  have  omitted  a  discussion  concerning  demoniacal  pow- 
ers, and  the  false  miracles  supposed  to  be  drawn  from  that 
prijticiple,  that  I  might  avoid  swelling  this  volume  to  too  large 
a  size,  I  shall,  for  the  same  reason,  omitting  the  extensive  de^ 
tails  which  would  naturally  arise  out  of  the  accomplishment 
of  all  the  predictions  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  confine  my- 
self only  to  two  subjects,  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  neh 
Hon, — ^and  the  appearance  and  character  of  the  Messiah,  the 
predictions  concemmg  which  are  so  astonishing,  and  their  ac- 
complishment so  particular  and  complete,  that  they  may 
reasonably  be  esteemed  in  the  room  of  all  for  producing  en- 
tire conviction  m  the  inquisitive,  candid,  and  pious  mind. 


*  Lectures  oo  the  evidenceg  of  reli^oo  to  the  Senior  Class  in  the  College  of 
JNew-Jcney. 
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Soflfer  me,  then,  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader,  in 
the  first  place,  to  that  most  wonderful  prediction  concerning 
the  fate  and  destinies  of  the  nation  of  Israel^  uttered  hy  Mo- 
ses, their  divine  legislator,  near  the  close  of  his  life. 

THE    PROPHECT    of    MOSES   COVCERNINO    THE    FINAL  DE- 
STBUGTION  OF  THE  JEWISH  VATIOI7. 

-  At  that  period  when  the  devout  and  pious  mind  often  be- 
comes prophetic,  the  illapse  of  the  divine  Spirit  on  him  ap- 
pears to  have  been  unusually  clear  and  strong.  After  pro- 
positi to  this  people  the  highest  motives  to  duty,  and  mul- 
tiplying to  them  the  most  giracioils  promises  of  prosperity  if 
they  should  continue  obedient  to  the  laws  which  God  had 
given  them  by  him,  he  carries  his  view  far  forward  into  fu- 
ture ages,  and,  foreseeing  the  general  defection  of  the  nation 
from  the  true  spirit  of  their  religion,  he  denounces  the  most 
fearful  judgments  of  heaven  upon  their  disobedience  and  im- 
piety. And  then,  tracing  their  destinies  to  the  end  of  time^ 
he  delineates  them  with  such  clearness  and  circumstantial  ex- 
actness, that,  if  we  may  judge  of  the  future  by  the  past  for 
more  than  three  thousand  years,  he  seems  to  present  a  his- 
tory rather  than  a  prophecy.  So  terrible  are  these  denun- 
ciatbns  that  nothing  but  the  strongest  sense  of  duty,  and  the 
most  submissive  obedience  to  the  command  of  God,  could 
have  extorted  them  from  the  legislator,  and  father  of  his  peo- 
ple z  and  BO  peculiar  are  these  destinies  that  nothing  but  that 
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faifiotte  prescience,  which  embraces  dl  tfaiiigiy  from  the  be- 
guuiing  to  the  end,  nnder  one  yiew,  could  have  decbred 
fliem  8o  many  ages  before  tbey  existed. 

The  prophecy  to  which  I  refer  is  contained  in  the  twenty 
eighth  and  diirtieth  cliapters  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy. 
I  shall  recite  only  such  portions  of  it  as  are  necessary  to  the 
object  of  the  present  lectore,  which  is  to  point  ont  the  final 
extinction  of  the  civil  government,  and  national  existence  of 
the  Jews ;   the  miseries  which  accompanied  their  political 
death ;  and  their  consequent,  and  continued  dispersion  among 
all  the  nations  of  the  world.    ^  The  Lord  shall  bring  a  na- 
tiim  against  thee  firom  afar,  from  flie  end  of  the  earth,  as  swift 
as  the  ei^e  fliat  flieth ;  a  nation  whocte  tongue  thou  shalt  not 
understand ;  a  nation  of  fierce  countenance,  which  shall  not 
regard  the  person  of  the  old,  nor  show  fiivour  to  the  young.^ 
And  he  shall  besiege  thee  in  all  thy  gates,  until  thy  high 
and  fenced  walls  come  down  wherein  thou  tmstedst,  throu^- 
out  all  thy  land.    And  thou  shalt  eat  the  fruit  of  thine  own 
body,  the  flesh  of  thy  sons,  and  of  thy  daughters  in  the  siege, 
and  in  the  straitness  wherewith  thine  enemies  shall  distress 
thee ;  so  that  the  man  who  is  tender  amcmg  yon,  and  very 
delicate,  his  eye  shall  be  evH  toward  his  brother,  and  toward 
the  wife  of  his  bosom,  and  toward  die  remnant  of  the  chil* 
dren  that  he  shall  leave ;  so  that  he  shall  not  give  to  any  of 


•^.  Cb.  28.  V.  52. 
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then  of  Ihe  fl^  of  im  ehSdnn  wkicb  he  Bhall  eat ;  becaufie 
he  ahall  have  nothii^  left  him  in  the  mege,  and  in  the  strait- 
ness  wherewith  thine  enemies  shall  distress  thee  in  all  tii|f 
gates.  The  tender  and  delicate  woman  among  3^00,  who 
wiauld  not  adventure  to  set  the  sole  of  her  fisot  upon  the 
ground  for  delicateness  and  tenderness,  her  eye  shidl  be  evil 
toward  the  hosband  of  her  bosom,  and  toward  her  son,  and 
toward  her  daughter,  and  toward  her  young  in&nt,  even  to* 
ward  her  children  which  she  shall  bear :  for  she  shall  eat 
them  for  want  of  all  things,  secretly,  in  the  siege  and  strut- 
ness  wherewith  thine  enemies  shall  distress  thee  in  all  thy 
gpLtes."^  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  ye  shall  be  plucked 
from  off  the  land  whither  thou  goest  to  possess  it*  And  the 
Lord  shall  scatter  thee  among  all  people  from  one  end  of 
the  earth,  even  to  the  other.  And  among  these  nations  shak 
thou  6nd  no  ease ;  neither  shall  the  sole  of  thy  foot  have 
restf  And  it  shaD  come  to  pass,  when  all  these  things  are 
come  upon  thee,  the  blessing,  and  the  curse,  which  I  have 
set  before  thee,  and  thou  shaltcall  them  to  mind  among  all 
the  nations  whither  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  driven  thee,  and 
shalt  return  unto  the  Lord  thy  Ood,  and  shalt  obey  his  voice 
according  to  all  that  I  command  thee  this  day,  thou  and  thy 
children,  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul ;  that 
then  the  Lord  thy  Ood  will  torn  thy  captivity,  and  have 


•  Ch.  28.  ▼.  63,  &e. 
tCh.30.v.l— 3. 
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compassion  upon  thee,  and  w3I  refnm  and  gather  tfaee  from 
al^the  nations  whither  the  Lord  thj  God  hath  scattered 


»> 


thee. 


Every  thing  in  this  prophecy  is  astonishing ;  and  if  we 
seriously  and  attentively  consider  it  in  all  its  parts,  it  carries 
with  it  irrefragable  evidence  of  its  having  been  dictated  by 
the '•omniscient  Spirit  of  Ood.  The  minuteness  and  accu« 
racy  of  the  detail. is  hardly  exceeded  by  the  history  of  the 
events.  The  events  themselves  are  so  singular  and  unex- 
ampled, that  a  pretended  prophet,  vending  only  probable 
conjectures,  or  ambi^oos  oracles,  for  prophecy,  never 
would  have  conceived,  or  ventured  to  utter  them.  And  if 
he  had  been  so  bold,  there  are  infinite  chances  against  one 
tihat  words  thrown  out  in  random  guesses  should  never  coin- 
cide  with  the  current  of  future  history.  That  a  nation,  in 
a  course  of  time,  should  degenerate  from  her  primitive  man« 
ners,  and,  at  length,  be  subjugated  by  some  powerful  con- 
queror, is  an  event  so  much  in  the  order  of  nature,  that  it 
requires  no  great  portion  of  political  sagacity  to  predict  it 
in  general  terms.  But  who  could  foresee  at  so  great  a  dis- 
tance, that  the  Jews  would  perish  precisely  in  such  a  man- 
ner ;  that  their  sieges  would  be  so  dreadful ;  that  the  rem- 
nant, who  should  escape  the  fisunine  and  the  sword,  should 
be  dispersed  through  all  nations,  where,  renewing  their  num- 
bers, they  should  still  continue,  a  distinct  people,  and  capa- 
ble^ on  their  repentance,  of  being  again  restored  to  a  national 
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and  mdependent  state  b  their  own  land  ?  Tins  is  surely  the 
foreaght  of  inspiration. 

The  people  of  Israel  were  under  a  peculiar  providence* 
While  they  continued  obedient  to  the  law  of  God  given  them 
by  Moses,  they  enjoyed  distbguished  temporal  happmess 
and  prosperity.  But  their  departures  from  the  law  of  their 
Ood,  their  idolatries,  and  their  general  defection  to  immoral- 
ity  and  impiety  were  always  punished  with  marked  and  severe 
chastisements.  And  it  was  announced  to  them  that,  when 
these  temporary  bflictions  should  fail  to  produce  the  effectual 
correction  and  reformation  of  their  manners,  the  judgments  of 
heaven  should  fall  upon  them  with  more  dreadful  severity  ; 
that,  after  sufiering  all  the  most  grievous  calamities  of  war,  the 
miserable  remnants  of  the  sword  should  be  exiled  from  their 
desolated  country,  and  scattered  as  vagabonds  over  the  whole 
earth,  being  subjected  to  every  privation  and  bdignity,  till 
the  appointed  period,  for  the  expiation  of  their  sins,  shoold 
bring  them  to  repentance,  and  open  the  way  for  their  restora- 
tion to  their  own  land. 

Let  us  now  see  how  literally  these  denunciations  have  been 
verified  ;  especially,  at  two  great  epocbas,  the  Babylonish 
captivity ;  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  dispersion 
of  the  Jews,  under  the  Roman  emperor  Vespasian.  In  the 
siege  which  preceded  both  the  one  captivity,  and  the  other, 
this  people  suffered  almost  unheard  of  calamities.     As  their 
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privilageB  bad  been  greater  than  thove  of  other  natjona)  tbdr 
iniquities  seem  to  have  risen  m  the  same  proportion.  Having 
rejected  with  scorn  the  warnings  of  those  divine  messen- 
gers sent  to  them  by  Ood,  thejr  appear  to  have  been  aban- 
doned by  him  to  an  infatuated  mind,  agitated  by  the  moat  fe* 
rocious  passions.  Their  miseries,  instead  of  humbling  thdr 
pride,  or  calming  their  madness,  rendered  them  only  more  fii* 
rious ;  and  their  enemies  themselves,  in  the  midst  of  fire  and 
slaughter,  sometimes  looked  on  them  with  commiseration  and 
astonishment  as  a  people  marked  out  for  the  peculiar  ven- 
geance of  heaven.  And  the  recital  of  their  sufferings,  parti- 
cularly in  the  destruction  of  their  city  by  the  Romans,'^  which 
seems  to  have  been  chiefly  in  the  view  of  their  prophetic 
legislator,  is  perhaps  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  hu- 
man misery. 

And  he  shall  beside  thes  in  all  thy  gates^  continues  the 
prophecy,  until  thy  h^h  and  fenced  walls  come  donm 
fvherein  thou  trustedstf  throughout  all  thy  land.  And  it  de- 
serves to  be  remarked  of  the  Jewish  nation,  more,  perhaps, 
than  of  any  other,  that  their  calamities  have  been  the  conse- 


*  The  description  of  the  conquering  nation  carries  in  it  a  striking  application 
to  the  Romana.  The  Lord  skaU  bring  a  nation  agmnst  tUe  from  afar,  from  the 
XHS  Of  THB  BAjiTH,  (u  tn^flotaneagUthatflietii;  a  nation  nhoie  tonguk  thou  shall 
ifOT  UNDiRSTA2<D,  &c.  The  language  of  Chaldea  was  not  so  unintelligihle  to  the 
Hebrews  as  that  of  the  Romans  -,  nor  was  Babylon  90  distant  from  Jerusalem  a$ 
Rome. 
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qpMil:^  Hot  16  tmdk  of  unfortiitiate  confllcU  itt  the  6pibn  fields 

ai  of  despenlte  and  diaaattous  iiegeft,  in  which  the  greater 

|KMioD  of  the  people,  bebg  shut  op  withhi  their  walld,  8uf« 

fered  whatever  ikitiiiie  and  civil  discord,  inflamed  by  the  most 

ibridtib  and  fiunitical  pasuons,  not  less  than  the  sWord  of  the 
enemyt  could  inflict  upon  the  most  miserable  of  manUnd. 

The  lustory  of  the  miseries  which  they  suffered  fai  the  re- 
spective sieges  iii  calculated  to  inspire  us  with  horror,  and 
perfectly  accords  with  the  ati^ong  padoting  of  the  prophecy* 
Passing  over  the  destruction  of  their  city,  and  the  captivity 
of  their  nation  by  Nebuchadnezszar  icing  of  Babylon,  I  shall 
only  preset  yon  with  a  brief  sketch  of  their  last  overthrow, 
die  most  fearful  scene  of  their  calamities,  in  the  famous  siege 
of  Jemsalem  by  Titos,  the  son,  and  lieutenant  of  Vespasian. 
The  materials  of  this  representation  I  draw  entirely  from 
Josephus,  Uttself  a  Jew,  and  cotemporary  with  the  transac- 
tions which  he  relates,  who  could  have  no  motive  to  exagger- 
ate the  madness,  and  the  atrocious  passions  of  his  own  coun* 
trymen* 

In  the  various  towns  of  Judea  besieged  and  taken  by 
die  Romans  during  this  desolating  and  exterminating  war, 
their  furious  and  exasperated  soldiers  cut  off  the  whole  pop- 

.  ulation  without  respecting  either  age  or  sex.  They  show- 
ed themselves,  in  the  words  of  Moses,  to  be  a  nation  of  a 

fierce  counfenance^  rendered  more  ferocious  by  the  fury  with 

ifhich  tiiej  were  opposed,  who  regarded  not  the  person  of 

IS 
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the  oldf  nor  slumed  favour  to  the  young.    But  k  was  ki  tfae 
siege  of  Jerasalem  itself  that  the  measure  of  the  calamities  of 
the  Jews  became  full.    Pressed  from  without  by  all  the  arts 
of  war,  and  cutoff  entirely  from  supplies  •f  provisions,  it  was 
difficult  to  say  whether  hunger,  or  the  sword  destroyed  the 
greater  numbers.    Their  distresses  were  doubly  aggravated 
by  their  own  internal  dissensions.     Divided  into  most  violent 
factions  by  ambitious  or  enthusiastic  leaders,  they  often  fil- 
led the  streets  of  Jerusalem  with  mutual  slaughter.    Often 
they  only  suspended  their  own  conflicts  for  a  short  season  to 
run  to  their  walls  to  resist  the  assaults  of  the  common  enemy  ; 
and  returned  from  repulsing  them  to  butcher  one  another* 
It  seemed  as  if  heaven  had  smitten  the  murderers  of  the  Sa- 
viour of  the  world  with  a  desperate  phrenzy,  and  given  them 
up  to  the  dommion  of  the  most  diabolical  passions.    In  the 
midst  of  all  these  h<MTors,  famine  presents  us  with  a  spectacle 
still  more  horrible,  when  we  see  them,  driven  by  the  rage  of 
hunger,  with  cannibal  appetite,  to  devour  one  another,  and 
the  living  feeding  on  those  who  had  died  of  disease,  or  of 
wounds.    Even  mothers,  quenching  all  the  sentiments  of  na- 
ture, devoured  their  own  children,  and  grudging  to  their 
husbands,  and  their  other  children  a  share  in  this  dreadful 
repast,  they  endeavoured,  after  havmg  satisfied  the  present 
cravings  of  their  own  hunger,  to  conceal  the  remaining  frag- 
ments from  the  voracious  rapacity  of  the  rest  of  the  family, 
reserving  them  as  a  precious  morsel  against  another  time- 
With  what  fearful  accuracy  has  the  prediction  of  Moses  been 
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fuIfiUed !  ^  And  thou  shalt  eat  (he  fruit  of  tfaioe  own  bod;^, 
the  flesh  of  thy  sons^  and  thj  daughters^  in,  the  siege,  and  ia 
the  straitness  wherewith  thine  enemies  shall  distress  thee ; 
so  that  the  man  who  is  tender  among  you  and  very  delicate,* 
his  eye  shall  be  evil  toward  his  brother,  and  toward  the  wife 
of  his  bosom,  and  toward  the  remnant  of  the  children  that 
he  shall  leave,  so  that  he  shall  not  give  to  any  of  them  of 
the  flesh  of  his  children  which  he  shaD  eat.  The  tender 
and  delicate  woman  among  you,  who  would  hot  venture  to 
set  the  sole  of  her  foot  upon  the  ground  for  deltcateness,  and 
tenderness,  her  eye  shall  be  evil  toward  the  husband  o(  her 
bosom,  and  toward  her  son,  and  toward  her  daughter,  and 
toward  her  young  infant,  even  toward  her  children  that  she 
shall  bear ;  for  she  shall  eat  them  for  want  of  all  things,  s«« 
cretly^  in  the  siege. 
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One  eicample,  out  of  many  of  the  same  kind,  let  me  pro^- 
dnee  to  show  the  frantic  despair  with  which  this  devoted 
people  hastened  their  own  destruction.  After  the  storming 
of  Jerusalem,  a  wretched  renmant  of  the  citizens  sought  ref- 
uge in  the  castle  of  Massada:  but  being  pressed  by  the  Ro- 
mans, they,  at  the  instigation  of  one  of  their  leaden,  flrst 
murdered  their  wives  and  children :  they  then  chose  by  lot 


*Tfaftt  u,  who  has  beeo  most  softly  and  luxuriously  bred,  and  accustomed  to 
the  choicest  viands,  be  shall  now  be  reduced  to  these  wretched  and  horrible 
meals.  And  even  of  these  he  shall  grudge  the  smallest  share  to  those  who  were 
oDce  moat  dear  to  him,  when  the  furioos  rage  of  hunger  had  not  perverted  all  his 
SiflEbctioDi. 
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ten  who  should  murder  all  the  re^t ;  after  yr\ach  one  of  the 
ten  was  chqaen  to  murder  the  otheir  nine  ;  who5  when  he  ha^ 
executed  this  dreadful  office,  stabbed  himself.  In  this  mm- 
ner  perished  niae  hundred  and  sixtj  persons  in  this  single 
fortress.*  And,  in  the  whole  war  there  were  destroyed  by 
the  Romans,  by  famine,  and  by  their  own  hands,  upwards 
of  twelve  hundred  thousand  persons,  besides  nearly  one  hun- 
dred thousand  who  were  taken  prisoners  and  sold  for  alaves-f 
Of  these  prisoners  so  little  care  was  taken,  that  eleven  tfaoil- 
dand  were  literally  starved  te  death ;  and,  of  the  remainder^ 
the  greater  portion  were  sent  as  slaves  to  Egyp^  agreeably 
to  another  part  of  the  same  prophecy :  ^^  And  the  Lord  shaD 
bring  thee  into  Egypt  with  ships,  and  there  ye  shall  be  sold 
to  your  enemies  for  bond  men,  and  bond  women ;  and  no 
man  shall  buy  you."  j;  In  such  numbers  shall  yoii  be  broqght 
to  the  market,  that  purchasers,  at  length,  will  no  longer 
be  found. 

*  Jos.  de.  hell.  JocL  lib.  7.  cap.  S,  ft 

t  A«»]ratel7,accordiQg  to  Josepbtts,  the  dead  w^re  1,240,490;  and  thepriion- 
en  99,200. 

)Cb.  28.  T.68.  77tB  Lord  shall  bring  iku  into  Egypt  m^Aips,  Thepeople 
or  Israel  came  out  of  Sgypt  by  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  aad  the  demrt  And  by  that 
Toote  they  usually  travelled  and  traded  to  that  couotry.  But  it  vas  more  txmi^ 
nient  for  the  Romans  to  pot  their  numerous  slaves  gd  board  the  ships  belon^^  to 
their  fleet,  or  on  board  Phenician  merchant  vessels,  to  transport  them  into  Egypt. 
As  this  was  a  mode  of  communicatioo  not  practised  in  the  time  of  Moees,  and 
commerce  was  in  a  great  measure  interdictedto  the  Israelites  by  their  iostatntiaas, 
this  circumstance  renders  this  part  of  the  prophecy  the  more  surpriiiBg,  and  wpr< 
thy  our  attention :  thai  Ihqf  slmiid  com  nitoEgypi  in  ships. 
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So  confoniiable  was  this  diiastroiis  terminatioii  of  the 
Jewkb  Btate»  and  destraction  of  the  holy  citj,  to  the  pre* 
ActionB  both  of  Moses,  and  of  oar  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ:  J^,  thm^  there  shall  be  great  tribtdationf  saith 
CSlristy  ^*  sueh  as  was  not  firom  the  beguming  of  the  world  to 
this  time,  no  nor  ever  shall  be ;  and  except  those  days  should 
be  shortened,  there  should  no  flesh  be  saved.'^^ 

liet  us  pursue  the  prophecy  farther :  <^  And  it  shall  come 
to  pass  that  ye  shall  be  plucked  from  off  the  land  whither 
tibou  goest  to  possess  it  And  (he  Lord  shall  scatter  thee 
anuMig  all  people,  from  one  end  of  the  earth  even  to  the 
other.  And  among  these  nations  shalt  thou  find  no  ease, 
neither  shall  the  sole  of  thy  foot  have  rest  Here  is  a  new 
series  of  wonders.  That  a  nation  should  be  conquered, 
that  it  should  be  reduced  to  subjection,  that  it  should  be 
wholly  exterminated  by  some  barbarous  conqueror,  would 
not  be  so  extraordinary ;  because  the  history  of  the  world 
affords  numerous  examples  of  similar  events.  But,  that  a 
whole  people  should  be  plucked  from  off  their  land,  should 
be  dispersed  in  broken  fragments  through  all  the  nations  of 
the  world,  and  yet  neither  be  blended  with  those  nations, 
nor  become  extinct,  is  a  catastrophe  so  singular,  a  state  so 
unprecedented,  that  a  prophet  who  was  not  uttering  a  pre- 


*  Mat.  24, 21,  22.    See  the  predictioD  of  oar  SayioorbeaotifiiUy  illustrated  b^ 
bishop  Porteui  in  his  lecture  apoa  tlys  chapter. 
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diction  dictated  by  the  divine  Spirit,  an  historian  who 
fhoald  have  been  only  hazarding  a  conjecture  or  a  random 
oracle,  never  would  have  thought  of  one  which  no  bet  in 
hifitorj  ever  could  have  suggested,  which  no  experience  oE 
the  revolutions  of  nations  ever  could  have  warranted.  If,  in 
the  infinite  combinations  of  the  operations  of  providence,  an 
oracle,  in  a  long  course  of  time,  might  accidentally  hit  upon 
•ne  corresponding  event,  is  it  within  the  compass  of  posai- 
bflity  that  either  random  conjecture,  or  the  most  sagacious 
human  foresight,  should  be  able  to  foretel,  and  accurately  to 
point  out,  such  a  united  series  of  facts,  continued  down 
through  such  a  long  succession  of  ages?  The  man,  who  can 
receive  this  aa  either  probable  or  possible,  must  have  a  great 
facility  of  believing  mdeed.  Do  we  not,  then,  see  the  Jew*' 
uh  nation  plucked  from  off  ihdr  arm  land  ?  Do  we  not  see 
them  scattered  among  all  people  from  one  end  of  the  earth 
even  unto  the  others  And  is  it  not  true  that,  among  all  these 
nations  they  find  no  ease  ;  neither  is  there  rest  for  the  sole 
of  their  foot  ?  Perpetually  they  have  been  persecuted,  in- 
sulted, pillaged,  and  refused  all  the  common  privileges  of 
citizenship*  .  In  every  country  we  have  seen  them  alter- 
nately banished  and  recalled ;  and  recalled  only  to  be  pillag- 
ed, or  banished  again.  The  whole  history  of  that  afflicted 
people  since  their  dispersion  confirms  the  words  of  their 
great  *prophet :  that  they  should  become  an  astonishment^ 
a  proverby  and  a  byeword  among  all  nations.^     TTuU  their 

•Dent  28. 37. 
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plaguea  should  be  wanderfid,  even  great  plagues  and  of 
long  continuance.^ 

A  circamstaiice  not  a  litde  siogular,  which  has  contribu- 
ted more  than  all  others  both  to  their  dispersion,  and  to  the 
utjnrieB  wluch  thejr  have  sufiered,  is  that,  in  almost  all  coun- 
tries,  they  hare  been  denied  the  privilege  of  holding  landed 
property.  This  has  bduced  a  necessity,  contrary  to  the 
origmal  habits  of  the  nation,  to  turn  their  attention  to  com- 
merce, and  to  the  discount,  and  exchange  of  money  in  differ- 
ent forms.  Hence  has  resulted  the  further  necessity  of  dis- 
tributing them  as  traders,  and  brokers  or  bankers,  into  vari- 
ous nations.  Their  wealth,  accumulated  by  these  means, 
excited  both  the  envy  of  the  people,  and  the  avarice  of  their 
rulers,  and  pointed  them  out  as  an  easy  prey  to  violent  and 
arbitrary  princes,  whenever  the  public  cofiers  were  empty* 
The  extreme  uncertainty  of  their  state  tempted  them  to  de- 
mand usurious  interest  in  their  contracts  for  money  lending. 
Hence  the  public  hatred,  in  every  country  was  inflamed 
against  them,  and  justiBed,  in  the  public  esteem,  the  rapaci- 
ty and  violence  of  the  princes  who  oppressed  them.  A  thou- 
sand wicked  and  malicious  tales  were  fabricated  against 
them.  A  thousand  crimes  were  imputed  to  them;  and 
they  were  often  given  up  to  the  fanatical  rage  of  the  popu- 
kce.  Thus  has  their  character  been  in  a  great  measure  for- 
med by  their  state,  and  their  persecutions  have  often  sprung 

ffb.  V.  50. 
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dot  cf  their  chmaete^  Thia,  together  with  the  btrbttttas  bo* 
perstitbns  and  the  barbarouB  forms  of  chrQ  gOTernment  which, 
for  many  ages  disgraced  Europe,  completed  their  misery. 

On  a  retiew  of  thiil  hi8t6r}r,  may  I  not  jastly  demand 
again,  who  could  have  foreseen  national  characterititics,  and 
situations  so  uncommon,  so  singular :  circumstances  so  vari- 
ous  and  complicated,  destined  to  take  place  in  such  remote 
ages,  but  the  Spirit  of  God  alone  ?  In  order  to  evade  the  al- 
most vresistible  evidence  of  this  conclusion,  we  have  seen 
infidel  writers  resort  to  the  ridiculous  subterfuge  of  saying 
that  the  verification  of  the  prediction  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
christians  who  have  ingeniously  contrived  to  give  authentic^ 
ty  to  their  own  scriptnres,  by  promoting  the  fulfilment  tjC 
their  prophecies.    But  have  not  these  prophecies  been  ful- 
filled under  the  dominion  of  pagan  and  nudiometan  nations, 
as  well  as  of  the  christian?  If  the  allegation,  however,  were 
well  founded,  whence  could  Moses  have  foreseen  the  exis- 
tence of  the  christian  religion,  and  the  interest  which  the 
christians,  as  a  sect,  would  have  in  giving  effect  to  his  own 
prophecy  ?  Whence  could  he  have  foreseen  those  comme^ 
cial,  political,  moral,  and  religious  institutions,  which,  by 
their  influence  on  the  character  of  the  nations  who  should 
embrace  Christianity,  would  thus  cruelly  affect  the  condition 
of  the  Jews  ?  Surely,  if  men  were  not  blinded  by  their  pre- 
judices,  they  would  see  that  the  wonder  here,  is  not  in  the 
least  diminished  by  this  absurd  supposition. 
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With  equal  foHy  and  ignorance  it  has  been  alleged  that 
this  prediction  was  composed  by  Ezra,  or  some  of  his  coun- 
trymen, after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish 
captivity ;  that  it  has  a  relation  solely  to  that  event ;  and 
that  hence  alone  we  must  account  for  the  very  circumstan- 
tial narration  of  several  particulars  during  the  siege,  and  the 
exact  delineation  of  the  consequent  state  of  the  nation. 

Men  who  undertake  to  write  and  pronounce  upon  the  sub- 
ject  of  religion,  without  the  trouble  of  candidly  inquiring  in- 
to  its  truth,  seem  to  think  themselves  entitled  to  make,  with- 
out shame  or  compunction,  the  most  extravagant  and  improb^ 
able  assertions.  This  allegation  is  demonstrated  to  be  utter- 
ly impossible  by  reference  only  to  the  Samaritan  copy  of  the 
pentateuch.^    This  ancient  book,  which  contains  the  whole 


*  Ten  tribes  of  the  people  of  Israel  withdrew  themselves  from  the  gorern- 
Bieot  of  the  boose  of  Solomon  under  the  reign  of  Rehoboam.  In  their  sepo- 
ratioa  they  stiU  professed  to  adbere  to  the  law  of  Moses,  which  had  been 
common  to  the  whole  nation.  The  fire  books,  therefore,  which  were  written 
by  hxm,  and  which  contained  his  whole  law,  they  preserved  with  do  less  veii» 
eration  than  ^d  the  Jews.  When  the  ten  tribes  were  led  into  captivity  by 
the  kings  of  Babylon,  they  were  replaced  by  a  new  and  mixed  race  caUed 
Samaritans,  from  the  name  of  their  capital  city  Samaria.  These  people,  re- 
siding in  the  land  of  Israel,  and  mixing  with  the  remnant  of  its  former  in- 
habitants, still  received  the  law  of  Moses  as  their  civil  and  religipus  code ; 
bat  admitted  none  of  the  writings  of  the  Jewish  prophets.  Perpetual  hatreds, 
and  a  most  hostile  spirit,  always  existed  between  the  revolted  tribes  first,  and 
aitcrwards  the  Samaritans,  and  the  people  of  the  Jews.  Both  nations  pre* 
served  the  law  of  Moees  with  the  seme  sacredness.  The  language  is  the  same. 
But  the  Jewi&h  copy  of  the  law  is  written  in  the  Chaldce  character,  which 
became  familiar  to  the  Jews  during  their  captivity  at  Babyloi^;  the  Samaritan 
iS.  written  in  the  old  Hebrew,  or  Phenedan  letter,  which  was  cosynon  to  %}^ 
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law  of  MoseSi  was  continually  read,  in  the  religious  aaseoh 
blies  of  that  people,,  so  hostile  to  the  Jews,  during  a  period 
of  four  hundred  years  anterior  to  the  capture  of  Jerusalem 
by  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  still  longer  before  the  age  of 
Ezra,  and  the  copy  of  the  scriptures  collected  by  that  emi- 
nent  scribe.  Here,  then,  is  a  copy  of  the  Mossuc  Law,  re- 
tained m  the  hands  of  rivals  and  of  enemies,  which  renders 
it  of  the  more  unsuspected  credit,  that  demonstrates  the  ex- 
istence of  the  prophecy  several  centuries  before  the  era  of 
the  Babylonish  captivity.  But  the  prophecy  contains  the 
evidence  within  itself  that  its  principal  reference  is  to  the  Ro^ 
man  conquest,  and  to  the  state  of  the  Jews  since  that  period. 
It  is  a  miracle,  then,  continually  presented  to  your  eyes :  it 
is  a  prophecy  every  day  fulfilling  in  your  sight  after  a  lapse 
of  more  than  three  thousand  years* 

PROPHSCIES  CONCERMITG  THE  MESSIAH. 

No  evidence  for  the  truth  of  the  Christian  revelation^  de- 
rived from  the  predictions  of  the  holy  scrq>tnreB,  appears  to 
me  more  clear  and  strong  than  that  which  results  from  that 
stream  of  prophecy  concerning  a  future  Messiah ;   whicb| 

Fhole  DatioD  before  the  captivity.  Thia  is  tliat  which  is  caUed  tlie  Samari- 
tan  pentateuch.  And  this  old  letter,  in  which  the  law  is  preserved  hy  them, 
is  another  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Samaritan  copy.  It  is  doubtless  the 
letter  which  Moses  himself  used,  and  communicated  to  the  people  of  Israel. 
And  the  Jews  changed  it,  in  their  copies  of  the  law  after  the  captivity,  for 
the  Chaldee,  only  because  the  latter,  by  a  long  residence  in  Babylon*  had 
become  more  familiar  to  them. 
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commencing  with  the  earliest  periods  of  time,  terminates,  at 
Iength>  in  Jesas  Christ.  We  trace  it  from  Adam,  in  that 
mjrstical  promise,  the  seed  oftiie  woman  shall  bruise  the  ser* 
pen^s  headf  down  through  the  line  of  patriarchs  and  propheta 
to  the  time  of  Christ  himself,  in  whom  all  the  prophecies,  and 
tjpes  of  the  ancient  dispensations  have  been  completed,  and 
the  expectations  of  the  whole  world  fulfilled.  For,  it  is  a 
circumstance  particularly  deserving  your  attention,  that  there 
was  no  civilized  nation  of  antiquity,  in  which  were  not  found 
traditions  concerning  a  divine  personage  who  should  appear 
upon  earth  to  teach  men  the  true  knowledge  of  God,  their 
duties,  and  their  hopes,  and  to  restore  the  reign  of  righteous- 
ness and  peace  to  the  world  afflicted  with  miseries  and 
crimes.  This  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  piety  and 
prophetic  character  of  the  father  of  the  race  after  the  deluge. 
Instructing  his  children,  who  were  destined  to  be  the  found- 
ers of  the  future  nations  of  the  world,  in  the  principles  of 
piety  and  vktue,  he  would  be  especially  solicitous  to  instil 
into  their  minds  this  sublime  and  blessed  hope,  which  was 
^ven  by  God  as  the  consolation  of  man  in  the  depth  of  his 
affiction  after  the  falL  If  the  mosaic  history  of  the  world 
be  true,  if  Adam,  after  his  fall,  received  this  consolatory 
promise ;  and  if  Noah  were  a  good  man,  and  a  prophet  ;^ 


*  From  the  pious  and  prophetic  character  ascribed  to  Noah  io  the  sacred  writ- 
IDgi,  we  ought  to  expect  among  bis  near  descendants,  the  founders  of  the  various 
•atioDs  of  the  world,  many  good  men,  well  instructed  in  the  principles  of  religion 
•I  ^  as  they  were  Vnown  to  him,  and  |a  those  traditionary  predictions  which 
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then  ought  we  to  expect  to  find  tbu  originU  prediction  and 
promise,  with  more  or  less  clearness,  among  the  traditions  of 
all  the  primitive  nations  of  mankind ;  and,  finding  it  among 
all  nations,  to  we  do,,it  may  justlj  be  consideied  as  an  abso* 
lute  verification  of  the  account  of  Moses,  and  of  the  existence 
of  this  prophecy  from  the  beginning ;  for  we  can  hardly  con- 
ceive  of  any  other  mode  in  which  it  could  have  been  so  uni- 
versally diffused.  It  received  further  elucidation  and  exten- 
sion, in  the  progress  of  time,  by  succeeding  patriarchs  and 
prophets.  The  knowledge  of  it  became  more  definite  by 
the  dispersion  of  the  Jewish  nation,  who  carried  their  sacred 
writings  with  them  m  all  their  wanderings.  At  length  the 
precise  period,  at  which  the  Messiah  should  ajqpear,  became 
fixed  and  settled  in  prophecy.  And,  at  the  moment  that  his 
birth  was  announced,  the  world  was  waiting  for  the  event 
with  anxious  and  universal  expectation.    The  harmonious 


had  been  imparted  either  to  himself,  or  to  antecedent  patriarchs  and  propbets. 
These,  of  course,  would  be  transmitted  to  their  posterity,  and,  for  several  gene- 
rations, perhaps,  in  a  considerable  degree  of  parity.  But,  at  length,  beconoing 
corrupted,  and  blended  with  many  fables,  and  having-descended  so  far  from  their 
source  that  their  true  origin  was  in  a  great  measure  forgotten,  or  ia  danger  of  be- 
ing BO,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  some  good  men,  in  different  nations,  io  or- 
der to  prevent  them  from  utterly  falling  into  oblivion ;  or  some  cunning  and  am> 
bitious  men,  that  they  might  themselves  pass  fbr  prophets,  or  be  acknowledged  as 
lawgiver!  divinely  instructed,  would  commit  them  to  writing,  mixing  with  them 
other  matter  connected  with  civil  policy,  or  religion,  and  giving  them  a  form  ac- 
cording to  the  genius  and  views  of  the  authors.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  origin  of  the 
sibylline  verses,  or  oracles  at  Rome,  and  of  other  simUar  works  to  which  a  sacred 
Teneratioo  was  paid  in  various  countries  of  antiquity.  And  hence  the  resemblance 
of  these  traditions  in  many  respects  to  one  another,  and  to  the  sacred  scriptures. 
It  b  not  improbable  that  these  traditions  might  have  afterwards  received  greater 
deaxveis  and  predsion  from  the  eaered  writings,  which  were  diqiersed,  along  wxtli 


mose  of  Vii^U  has  pr^ented  to  us  the  character  of  the  ex* 
pected  Prince  and  Saviour,  drawn  from  tradition,  and  has  ex- 
hibited the  general  hope  and  splicitpde  of  the  nations  for  hia 
appearaqce  at  that  time,^  in  an  exquisite  poem,  and  almost 
in  prophetic  numbers.f  ^^  The  last  age»  says  he,  is  at  length 
arrivedt  predicted  bj  the  prophetess  of  Cums.  The  mighty 
order  of.  ages  begins  to  circle  anew.  Justice  returns  to  the 
earth,  and  the  happy  reign  of  Saturn;  and  from  heayen  de^* 
scends  a  new^  and  divine  oJ9ipring«  Soon  shall  the  great 
months  begin  to  revolve ;  and  every  vestige  of  our  fiprmer 
crimes  shall  be  effaced ;  thqs  shall  the  earth  be  redeemed 
from  the  distressing  causes  of  perpetual  fear.    He  shall  par- 


the  people  of  Israel  and  Judea,  after  their  respective  captivities,  throngh  all  the 
natioQs  of  the  East.  To  the  holy  records  the  name  of  Daniel  would  naturally 
give  great  authority,  who,  doriog  many  years,  directed  all  the  principal  operations 
of  the  vast  empires  of  Babylon,  and  Persia,  which  extended  over  the  greater  part 
•f  t)ie  Asiatic  continent. 

*  The  time  at  which  this  great  poet  wrote  was  but  a  few  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ 

f  Ultima  Comaei  venit  jam  canninis  aetas ; 
Magnus  ab  integro  secloram  nasdtur  ordo. 
Jam  redit  et  Virgo;  redeunt  Saturnia  regna; 
Jam  nova  prc^enies  coelo  dimittitur  alto. 
"■  Incipient  magni  procedere  menses, 

Te  duce,  siqua  manent  sceleris  vestigia  nostri, 
Irrita  pcrpetua  solvent  formidine  terras. 

lUe  dedm  vitam  accipiet, 

Pacatumque  reget  patriis  virtutibus  orbem. 
Aggredere  O  magnos,  aderit  jam  xtempos  honores, 
Cara  Dedm  soboles !  magnum  Jovis  incrementum ! 

The  whole  eclogue  is  well  known  to  have  been  intended  as  a  compliment 
to  Pollio'a  son,  but  it  is  equally  well  knowa  to  b«  borrowed  from  a  prevalent 
epi&ioB  or  traditioo. 
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take  of  the  life  of  gDds.    And  he  shall  rule  the  peaceful  world 
with  his  Father's  virtues.    The  time  is  now  at  hand.     Enter 
on  thj  mighty  honours,  dear  offspring  of  the  gods !     O  son 
of  supreme  Jove !''    What  a  resemblance  do  we  perceive  in 
these  struns  of  the  Roman  poet,  to  those  of  a  Hebrew  pro- 
phet !     In  the  same  spirit  proceeds  the  whole  of  this  admi- 
rable  poem,  which  might  be  esteemed  an  almost  literal  trans* 
lation  of  many  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  in  the  prophet 
Isaiah.    And  it  is,  indeed,  far  from  being  improbable  that 
Vir^l  was  acquainted  with  the  prophetic  scriptures,  as  thejr 
had,  long  before  (his  period,  been  translated  into  the  polite 
and  universal  language  of  the  Greeks.    Thus  much,  at  leasts 
appears  to  be  certain,  that  an  acquaintance  with  the  writtnga 
of  the  Jews,  seems  to  have  excited,  or  renewed  the  attention 
of  mankind  to  this  great  event  as  being  near  at  hand,  a  vi^e 
expectation  of  which  had  been  long  nourished  by  the  ancient 
traditions  of  their  respective  countries.     Suetonius  and  Taci- 
tus, whose  historical  accuracy  and  judgment  have  placed 
them  in  the  very  first  rank  of  historians,  both  inform  us  '^  that 
there  prevailed  over  the  whole  East,  an  ancient  and  fixed 
opinion,  that  there  should,  at  that  time,  arise  a  person  out  of 
Judea,  who  should  obtam  the  dominion  of  the  wodd.""^  They 


•  Neither  the  Pa^nf,  nor  the  great  body  even  of  the  Jewish  nation,  could 
easily  form  just  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  that  spiritual  kingdom  which  the 
Son  of  God  was  coming  to  establish  among  men ;  they  therefore  interpreted 
the  6gurative  language  in  which  it  was  described  in  their  traditions,  and  pro- 
phecies, and  by  their  respective  poets,  of  such  temporal  power,  gloiy,  asd 
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taj,  indeed,  that  popular  fiatterj,  or  credulitj,  applied  these 
traditionary  oracles  to  the  Roman  emperor  VeBpasiany  who 
had  been  raised  to  the  empire  by  the  eastern  legions,  about 
the  time  that  he  engaged  in  the  Jewish  wars.  But  common 
sense  must  convince  erery  thinking  man,  that  expectations  so 
universal,  founded  on  predictions  which  had  been  transmit- 
ted down  through  ages,  always  pointing  to  the  same  period, 
and  to  a  divuie  personage  of  the  most  sublime  character,  who 
should  appear  upon  earth  for  the  destruction  of  vice,  and  the 
establishment  of  righteousness,  must  have  had  a  different  ori- 
gin from  an  accidental  rumour  generated,  one  knows  not  how, 
and  passing  away  with  the  events  of  the  day ;  and  a  very 
dififerent  object  from  Vespasian,  who  had  nothing  to  distin- 
guish him  from  so  many  other  soldiers  of  fortune  who  had 
been  raised  from  the  ranks  to  the  imperial  purple. 

Recent  researches  into  the  history  and  antiquities  of  moat 
ef  the  eastern  nations,  and  particularly  of  Persia,  India,  and 
China,  have  proved  that  similar  traditions,  to  those  which 
Tur^l  has  shown  us  to  have  prevailed  in  the  Roman  empire, 
have  existed  among  them  from  immemorial  time. 

In  these  facts  we  have  an  extraordinary  moral  phenome- 
non presented  to  our  reflections,  which  carries  in  itself  no 


empire,  as  were  adapted  to  the  grossness  of  their  imagiDations.  The  imageiy, 
however,  which  they  evaploytd^  ought  to  hare  led  their  minds  to  jiirer  and 
sabluner  views. 
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small  degree  of  evidence,  that  the  traditions  relative  to  a  fu- 
fure  divine  teacher,  and  legislator  to  come  into  the  world 
were  founded  in  original  prophecy;  and  that  all  the  prophecies 
of  the  holy  scriptures  relating  to  this  object  were  actual  mspi- 
rations  from  Heaven,  and  had  their  full  completion  in  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  For  before  the  birth  of  Christ  all  na- 
tions had  their  traditions,  and  their  predictions  concerning 
such  a  divine  messenger  as  the  scriptures  have  diescribed^ 
and  held  out  to  the  hopes  of  mankind,  through  all  the  line  of 
their  patriarchs  and  prophets,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world.  These  prophecies,  and  these  traditions  all  pointed 
nearly  to  the  same  country,  and  to  the  same  period.  Accord- 
ingly at  that  period,  and  in  that  country,  when  expectation, 
nursed  by  the  belief  of  ages,  was  all  alive,  arose  a  man  claim- 
ing his  birth  from  Heaven,  who  united  in  himself  all  the  cha- 
racters ascribed  in  ancient  prophecy  to  the  future  Messiah. 
He  has  taught  mankind  the  purest,  and  sublimest  notions  of 
God ;  he  has  established  among  his  disciples  the  most  holy 
and  rational  worship  of  the  Supreme  Being,  instead  of  those 
groveling  and  corrupted  superstitions  which  had  before  en- 
slaved the  greater  portion  of  the  world ;  he  has  proclaimed 
to  the  universe  the  most  perfect  law  of  morals;  he  has 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light,  confirming  it  by  his  own 
resurrection,  after  having  submitted  to  death,  as  he  declared, 
for  the  sins  of  the  world ;  and,  certainly,  his  doctrines  have 
produced  the  greatest  and  happiest  revolution  which  has 
ever  taken  place  in  the  moral  ideas,  and  the  manners  of  man- 
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Idjid.  And,  since  his  appearance,  we  see  that  those  expA^ 
tatiofis,  which  before  were  so  ardent  and  so  aniversal,  have 
eyery  where  ceased ;  for^  to  belieirers,  they  have  been  com^ 
pletely  realized,  and,  to  all  others,  if  Jesus  Christ  is  not  the 
divine  messenger  and  prince  who  was  to  come,  there  is  no 
kn^er  any  foundation  on  whith  they  could  be  supported. 
Here  then  is  a  mighty  stream  of  prophecy  commencing  with 
the  liistory  of  the  world  itself,  and  continued  down  through 
Buccessive  ages  to  the  era  of  Christ,  which  carries  in  its 
commencement,  its  extent^  its  progress,  and  its  termination^ 
shall  I  not  say,  infallible  signatures  of  divine  truth.  Here 
we  behold  an  emanation  of  prophetic  light  darting  its  distant 
rays  upon  tlus  glorious  object  from  the  beginning  of  time. 
At  firatf  indeed,  it  appears  faint  and  feeble  like  the  dawn 
when  it  begins  to  break  upon  the  darkness  of  the  night ;  but, 
as  the  sun  of  righteousness  approaches  to  his  rising,  we  see 

it  continually  becoming  more  luminous  and  distmct.  At 
length,  we  behold  this  spiritual  sun  appearing  in  all  his  glo- 
ry in  the  heavens,  and  divine  truth  beaming  in  its  full  lustre 
on  the  nations. 

The  holy  prophets  have  not  only  announced  a  future  Mes- 
siah to  the  world,  who  should  derive  his  birth  immediately 
from  Heaven,  but,  in  the  progress  of  that  illumination  which 
gradually  arose  with  increasing  brightness  upon  the  ancient 
church,  they  were  enabled  at  last  to  delineate  his  character, 
as  well  as  to  foretel  the  time  of  his  appearance  upon  the 

3r> 
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earthf  with  such  exactnesB,  and  with  such 
traits,  as  necessarily  to  add  great,  not  to  say  invmcible  au- 
thority  to  their  predictions.    It  is  not  my  design  to  trace  out 
the  progressive  stages  of  prophetic  lights  under  the  ancient 
dispensations  of  grace,  in  the  figurative  promise  ^vea  to 
Adam;  in  the  symbolic  and  practical  revelation  made  to 
Abraham  in  the  command  to  sacrifice  his  son  on  Mount  Mo* 
riah ;  or  in  the  analogy  by  which  Moses  mstructed   the 
church  of  Israel :  A  frophet  shall  tht  Lord  your  Goi  raise 
up  to  yoUf  like  unto  mt ;  him  shall  ye  hear.    These,  and  a 
thousand  other  gradual  developements  of  his  character,  and 
offices,  I  shall  pass  over,  to  come  at  once  to  that  ultimate  de- 
gree of  illumination  which  God  was  pleased  to  afford  the  an- 
cient  church,  when  the  mosaic  dispensation  was  approaching 
towards  a  close.     Then  we  find,  especially  in  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  such  striking  delineations  of  the  mediatorial  character 
of  Christ,  so  extraordinary,  and  yet  go  accurate  and  just,  as 
must  affect  with  mingled  wonder  and  devotion,  every  reflect- 
ing, and  candid  inquirer  after  truth.     In  the  Messiah,  as  he 
appears  exhibited  by  the  Spirit  which  animated  the  prophets, 
are  united  such  opposite  extremes  of  grandeur  and  humility, 
of  oomipotence  and  weakness,  of  celestial  perfection  and  hu- 
man mfirmity,  as  men,  writing  from  the  impulse  merely  of 
their  own  minds,  whether  we  Appose  them  mflamed  with  en- 
thusiasm, or  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  cold  and  calcu- 
lating genius  of  imposture,  would  never  have  brought  togeth- 
er.   A  heavenly  messenger  sent  on  the  most  important  er- 
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rand  to  mortals,  a  priace  claiming  his  descefit  from  Heavep, 
who  was  to  extend  the  empire  of  peace,  and  righteousness 
oyer  the  uiiiyene,  to  compose  its  disorders,  and  pnt  an  end 
*  to  its  crimes,  if  the  picture  were  drawn  merely  from  the  ima- 
^nation  of  flie  writer,  would  be  inrested  onlj  with  those  no- 
Ue  and  divine  attributes  which  would  become  his  relation  to 
God.  It  never  wodd  have  entered  into  a  reasonable  oaind, 
judging  on  the  common  principles  of  human  nature,  to  com- 
bine with  these  celestial  properties  and  powers,  poverty  and 
weakness,  insult  and  disgrace,  humDiation  and  suffermg. 
But  God,  who  was  preparing,  at  once,  an  instructor  and  a 
sacrifice,  a  king  and  a  victim,  for  a  fallen,  and  redeemed 
race,  and  who,  for  this  end,  united  in  the  same  person  the 
most  distant  extremes  of  heavenly  glory  and  of  human  infir- 
mity, so  overruled  the  minds  of  the  prophets  that  they 
have  drawn  a  character  which  they  themselves  could  not 
comprehend,  or  explain;  which,  left  to  themselves,  they 
never  would  have  conceived,  and  which  could  be  under- 
stood only  by  the  coming  of  the  great  Archetype  himself. 

Let  us  contemplate  the  various,  and  apparently  contradic- 
tory lights  in  which  he  is  represented  to  us  by  the  spirit  of 
prophecy;  Unto  us  saitb  the  phophet  Isaiah,  a  child  is 
bom ;  unto  us  a  son  is  given  ;  and  the  government  shall 
be  upon  his  shoulders ,  and  his  name  shall  be  called  Won' 
derfulf  Cotmsellor,  the  Mighty  Ood,  the  Everlasling  Fa- 
ifeer,  the  Prince  of  Peace.    And  of  Ihe  increase  of  his  go- 
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vemmeni  and  peace  there  shall  be  no  end.^  And  in  other 
parts  of  that  sublime  and  wonderful  book,  he  is  exhibited  in 
such  circumstances  of  humiliation  and  affliction  that  it  would 
be  difficult,  without  the  guidance  of  that  divine  Spirit  who 
inspired  the  prophet,  to  conceive  how  they  should  be  appli- 
ed to  the  same  person.  ^*  He  is  despised,"  says  he,  ''  and 
rejected  of  men ;  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  wifli 
grief.  Surelj,  he  hath  borne  our  griefs,  an^  carried  our 
Borrows :  yet  we  did  esteem  him  stricken,  smitten  of  €k>d, 
a|id  afflicted.  Btiit  he  was  wounded  for  our  transgressioDS ; 
he  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities ;  and  the  Lord  hath  laid  iip* 
on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  aO.  He  was  oppressed,  and  Ite 
was  afflicted :  he  is  brought  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter ;  and^ 
as  a  sheep  before  her  shearers  is  dumb,  so  he  openeth  not 
liis  mouth.  '  He  was  taken  off  by  an  oppressive  judgment  :'f 
9nd  who  shall  declare  his  generation  ?  It  pleased  the  Iiord 
to  bruise  him }  he  hath  put  him  to  grief.  When  thou  shalt 
make  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin,  he  shall  see  his  seed,  he 
shall  prolong  his  days ;  and  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord  shall 
prosper  in  his  hands.''}  The  actual  coming  of  the  Saviour 
alone  has  been  able  to  reconcile  all  these  apparent  prophetic 
contradictions,  and  to  vindicate  the  inspiration  of  the  holy 
prophets.  In  his  birth  announced  by  angels,  and  hia  death 
pmong  malefactors ;  in  the  miraculous  and  omnipotent  pow- 
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•  Isaiah  9th.  6tb,  7th.       f  Bishop  Lowth's  traoBlation.  «t.  8. 

\  Isaiah  53d.  3d-10tl^ 
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en  by  which  he  attested  his  Heavenly  mission,  and  the  ' 
weakness  which  sabjected  him  to  the  power  of  sinful  men ; 
in  his  yielding  to  death  in  its  most  ignominious  form,  and  his 
resurrection  and  triumph  over  it ;  in  his  descent  from  Heav- 
en to  invest  himself  with  the  infirmities  of  human  nature,  and 
agadn,  in  his  ascension  to  his  primitive  glory  which  he  had 
rvith  his  Father  btfore  the  world  was,  we  see  extremes 
which  God  only  could  unite ;  we  behold  a  character  which 
the  Spirit  of  God  alone  could  have  suggested  to  the  minds  of 
tihe  prophets ;  we  discern  the  justification  of  the  prophets, 
and  their  truth  triumphantly  confirmed ;  and,  in  the  confir- 
mation of  their  truth,  we  see  the  infallible  verification  of  our 
holy  religion.  For  the  Messiah,  as  he  appears  in  the  strains 
of  the  prophets,  and  Jesus  Christ,  as  he  appears  in  the  gos* 
pel,  are  characters  so  entirely  out  of  nature,  so  utterly  be- 
yond human  conception  and  contrivance,  that  the  corres- 
pondence of  the  prophecy  to  the  history,  and  of  the  history, 
to  the  prophecy,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  irrefragable  de-^ 
moDstration  of  the  truth  of  both* 

Having  pointed  out  io  you  the  early  prophecy  of  a  Mes- 
siah in  the  first  promise  made  to  man  after  his  fall ;  the  grad- 
ual and  increasing  li^ht  which  was  shed  on  this  primary  pre- 
diction, in  the  progressive  dispensations  of  divine  provi- 
dence ;  the  universal  expectation  which  was  entertained  of 
the  appearance  of  such  a  divine  personage  upon  earth,  found- 
ed probably  on  an  original  revelation  made  to  the  father  of 
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the  race,  and  reTired,  and  rendered  more  definite  and  clear 
hj  the  dispersioD  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the  Jewkh  scrqp- 
tures,  bto  the  various  regions  of  the  East. 

The  patritfch  Jacob,  just  before  his  death,  taking,  under 
the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  a  prospective  view  <yf  the 
destinies  of  his  respective  children,  and  their  posterity,  do- 
fivers  to  Judah,  his  oldest  son,  this  remarkable  prediction, 
with  regard  to  the  permanence  of  his  dombion,  and  the  de* 
scent  of  the  Messiah  from  him.  The  mieptte  shall  not  is- 
pari  from  Judahj  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his  fed,  loi* 
til  Shiloh  come,  and  to  him  shall  the  gatherir^  of  the  peth 
pU  fce.* 

The  most  accurate  and  learned  criticism  applied  to  tfie 
terms  in  this  passage  translated  sceptre  and  lar»giver  leaves 
little  room  to  doubt  but  that  thej  imply  the  powers  of  civ3 
government  in  the  Jewish  nation.  And  the  mterpretatioo 
universallj  given  by  the  ancient  Jewish  church,  and  by  the 
whole  nation  of  Israel,  to  the  name  of  Shilohj  (for  they  con- 
stantly mterpreted  it  of  the  Messiah  who  was  to  come)  is  a 
proof  that  our  application  of  it  to  the  ever  blessed  Saviour, 


•  Deut.  28th,  57th.  The  term  SkUoh,  according  to  the  root  from  which  it  It 
derived,  may  slgalfy  either  the  prepared^  the  «en(,  or  tkt  gittr  qfpeaee^  any  or 
an  of  which,  evidently  rererring  to  the  character  and  office  of  the  expected  Mes- 
siah. Till  his  coming,  the  tribe  of  Judah  should  eiyoy  hereditary  and  sovereign 
power  within  itself;  the  phrase/rom  bctnun  ku/edp  being  a  modest  Hebniim, 
for  a  natural  deioendantof  hia  fiunily. 
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our  liord  Jesus  Cbmi,  n  not»  according  to  tbe  assertioDSi  or 

insiouations  of  many  infidels,  merely  a  recent,  and  conyeni* 

eat  adaptation  of  a  dubious  term  by  christian  writers  to  the 

purposes  of  their  finith.    No  term  has  had  a  more  precise, 

and  less  doubtful  signification  given  to  it  by  tbe  umform  voice 

» 
of  all  antiquity. 

The  import  of  this  prediction,  therefore,  is,  that  the  tribe 
of  Judah  should  preserve  a  national  existence,  and  continue 
to  exercuie  the  essential  powers  of  civil  government,  till  the 
advent  of  that  great  deliverer  expected  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world.  This  peculiar  distinction  of  J^dab,  arisixig 
firom  the  possession  and  exercise  of  the  powers  of  govern-^ 
ment,  seems  indirectly  to  imply  that  this  prerogative  should 
be  lost  by  the  other  tribes  before  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah.  And  has  not  this  prophecy,  both  in  its  direct,  and  its 
implied  meaning,  been  completely  fulfilled  ?  All  the  tribes  of 
Israel  except  that  of  Judah  had  lost  their  national  existence, 
and  even  the  distinction  of  their  tribes,  long  before  the  birth 
of  Christ ;  having  been  either  blended  with  the  tribe  of  Ju- 
dah, or  dispersed  and  lost  among  the  various  nations  compo- 
sing the  Babylonian  empire."^    Judah  retained  both  the 


*  Some  colooies  of  people  powessing  tbe  law  of  Moses,  and  professing  to  go- 
Tern  themselves  by  its  mpral  and  religious  rites  and  institutions,  as  far  as  tbeir 
present  situation  will  permit,  hare  been  discovered  in  the  interior  of  India,  and 
00  tbe  borders  of  China,  who  are  evidently  descendants  of  the  ten  tribes  who 
wete  carried  away  into  captivity  by  the  kings  of  Babylon,  before  the  destruction 
of  Jenisalem  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  and  the  captivityof  tbe  tribe  of  Judah. 
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sceptre  of  executive  power,  and  the  prerogative  of  mterpre^ 
ting,  and  administering  their  own  law  till  the  advent  of  the 
Saviour.  Christ  was  bom  in  the  reign  of  Herod,  the  last 
prince  who  swayed  the  sceptre  of  Judah,  and  but  a  few 
years  before  the  final  extinction  of  the  supreme  judical,  le- 
gislative,  and  religious  authority  of  the  nation ;  and  even  of 
the  nation  itself  as  a  distinct  civil  community.  For,  after 
Herod,  the  government  of  the  Jews  was  for  a  short  time  di- 
vided  among  several  petty  princes,  who  possessed  only  the 
semblance  of  authority,  under  the  supreme  power  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;  and,  on  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  followed 
in  a  few  jeBx^y  the  miserable  remnants  of  that  people,  whom 
a  foreign  sword,  and  the  most  frightful  civil  discord,  had 
spared,  were  dispersed  into  all  nations  under  heaven.  And 
in  this  state  of  dispersion  they  remain,  the  visible  monuments 
of  the  divine  judgments,  to  this  day. 

Let  me,  then,  express  the  spirit  of  this  prophecy  in  the 
following  reflections.  The  typical  church  and  kingdom  of 
the  Messiah  shall  exist,  till  his  advent,  in  the  nation  of  Israel, 
and  particularly  in  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  in  which  tribe  shall  be 
vested  and  continued,  for  this  purpose,  all  the  powers  of  go- 


They  possess  nooe  of  the  prophetic  writings  after  the  age  of  David.  And  their 
copies  of  the  pentateuch  are  plaialy  of  the  most  remote  antiquity;  as  appears 
from  the  Icind  of  skins  on  which  they  are  written,  ao4  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  letters,  in  many  places,  not  being  distinguishable,  except  by  traces  left  in 
the  skins,  whic]^  have  been  made  by  the  corrosxoD  of  the  liquid  with  which  they 
were  originally  traced. 
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r^tfO^Mi  ho^  eivfl  and  religbiia.  Qat  wiieii  llie  Mes£h 
ahftll  Jiave  oont|  the  reasonf,  for  whkb  this  people,  is  chosen 
by  Gody  apd  separated  as  a  church  to  himself  from  al)  the 
bAbt  nations  of  die  earthy  shall  cease ;  and  then  shall  termi? 
m^  their  national,  and  typical  existence.  The  spiritual  em- 
pire of  the  Redeemer  shaU,  aftov  tbui  period,  embrace  all  na- 
tkma  without  dbtinction,  or  preference ;  and  to  him  shall  (he 
gaihertng  of  the  people^  be.  With  what  wonderful  exacts 
ness,  then,  have  we  seen  thb  Tenerable  patriarch  and  pro* 
pbet,  determine  the  era  of  this  great  event ;  trace  out  the 
destinies  of  his  several  sons,  and  restrict  to  Judah,  the  pecu- 
liar benediction  of  Abraham,  which  consisted  in  this  promise : 
in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed. 

About  Ae  period  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  visible  de- 
cline of  the  Jewish  state,  and  its  rapid  tendency  to  dissolu- 
tion, indicated,  by  manifest  and  unequivical  symptoms,  to  ob- 
serving and  reflecting  minds,  the  approach  of  the  great  era 
fixed  for  die  coming  of  the  Messiah.  Therefore  Simeon, 
and  many  other  pious  Jews,  were  waitings  at  this  time,  with 
anxious  expectation,  for  the  hope  of  Israel.  But  the  body 
of  Ihat  nation,  now  become  worldly,  and  sensual  in  their 
minds,  and  ambitious  in  their  views,  mistook  the  true  charac- 
ter of  their  deliverer,  and  the  spiritual  nature  of  his  kingdom. 
They,  therefore,  did  not  recognise  him  when  he  stood  in  the 


•  The  peojpUy  in  this  place,  as  in  numerous  other  passages  of  sacred  writiopa 
evidently  refers  to  the  gentile  nalimt, 
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midBt  of  them ;  but,  ongratified  in  their  train  hopes,  thej  pat 
him  to  death  in  the  rage  of  disappointment,  and  thereby  ac* 
complished  another,  and  not  the  least  glorious  part  of  the 
prophecies  concerning  him.  While  flattering  themselves 
with  the  illusion  of  a  martial  and  victorious  prince  who  should 
extend  the  empire  of  Jenissdeni  over  the  whole  earth,  their 
impatience  of  foreign  domination  dailj  increased,  and  precipe 
tated  them  into  disorders  and  revolts,  which  only  hastened 
their  destruction,  and  gave  them  the  last  fatal  proof  that  the 
Messiah  was  already  come^  and  that  they  had  done  unto  him 
whatsoever  they  listed*^ 

And  now,  in  the  conclusion,  let  me  ask,  have  we  not  seen 
a  most  extraordinary  person  appear  in  Judea  according  to 
the  predictions  of  the  sacred  scriptures  ?  And  has  he  not 
appeared  at  the  precise  time  which  they  had  marked  out, 
and  when,  in  consequence,  he  was  expected,  not  by  the  Jews 
only,  but  by  almost  all  nations  ?  Since  his  coming,  have  not 
expectations,  which  before  were  so  constant  and  universal, 
entirely  ceased  ?  Has  not  the  Jewish  nation,  according  to 
the  prophecy,  rejected  him  who  came  to  them  as  the  Mes- 
siah ?  And  have  not  the  gentiles  gathered  themselves  under 
his  wings,  while  the  guilty  Jews  have  been  exiled  from  their 
country  and  scattered  through  all  nations  under  heaven  ? 
Have  we  not  seen  the  greatest  moral  revolution  effected  by 


•  Mat  17th,  12tli, 
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hit  doctrines  which  has  ever  taken  place  in  the  world  ?  And 
are  not  all  these  astonishiBg events  evidently  connect  e  d  pas 
ofa  vast  plan  which  takes  its  beginning  with  time  itself,  which 
we  have  seen  gradnallj  unfolding  in  the  sacred  oracles  for 
a  long  series  of  ages,  and  to  the  consummation  of  which, 
when  thej  ceased  to  speak,  thej  still  continue  to  conduct  us 
bj  the  lights  of  prophecy  ? 

What,  then,  is  the  conclusion  to  which  candid  and  impar- 
tial reason  must  lead  us  from  all  these  premises  ?  Is  it  not, 
that  the  prophecies  have  been  inspired  by  God  ?  that  the 
plan  which  they  develop  is  the  work  of  God  ?  and  that  it 
has  beeo  conducted  to  its  wonderfnl  issue  by  his  own  im- 
Qiediate  hand  ? 

I  have  here  presented  to  you  a  very  partial  review  of  the 
evidence  for  our  holy  religion  which  may  be  derived  from 
prophecy.  It  is  an  ample  field ;  I  have  led  you  to  contem- 
plate only  a  single  angle  of  it.  Yet,  I  trust,  I  have  opened 
to  you  enough  to  convince  every  serious  and  ingenuous  mind 
that  is  solicitous  to  obtain  full  satisfaction  on  a  subject  so  in- 
teresting to  the  happiness,  the  duty,  and  the  hopes  of  mao^ 
of  the  importance  of  explormg  it  more  extensively.  The  ar- 
gument, hdwever,  as  far  as  we  have  pursued  it,  appears  tp 
me  satisfactory  and  conclusive. 
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QOUATBRAL  Oa  PRESUkffPTITE  PROOFS  OF  CHRI8TIANITT. 
OF  THE  SUBLIMITY  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

Having  presented  to  jbtt  a  concur  yiliW  of  tlie  ditect  evi- 
dences oF  the  truth  of  oiir  holy  ireligibtai  t  proceed  to  ^^- 
bit  some  collateral  and  presumpHve  con^ideratidos  #hith 
will  be  found  of  importance  in  givbg  strength  to  the  general 
ai^gument  Of  this  species  of  evidence  it  is  the  character, 
Ihat  the  various  presmnptions,  or  probabilities,  taken  tl^par 
rately,  do  not  carry  to  the  mind  that  complete  conviction  on 
^ich  it  can  entkely  rftst  indepebdetitly  of  other  proof;  but 
the  whob  vievred  together  forms  an  accumulation  of  eiidenee 
#bicfa  ft  is,  not  easy  to  resist ;  and  they  grieatly  strengths 
the  impression  of  those  proofs  which  are  more  imttedi^te 
apd  positive* 

These  presumptions  arise,  fai  the  filst  plaice,  out  of  tiie  strip- 
toMi  themselves :  tfaieir  sublimtt^,  their  parity,  their  plaifr- 
)[iess,  their  eflkacy  on  the  hearts  of  men,  and  their  iponsisNaa* 
cy  with  the  state  of  flie  world,  and  ^ilh  tliemselvea,  thou^ 
penned  by  writers  of  such  various  ciiaracterti,  and  so  fiir  i^« 
tiioved  finom  one  aaoflier  in  pcmit  of  time,  flirough  a  long  ae- 
ries of  ages:  in  the  next  {Aace^  ofkt  cf  the  character  of  the 
Saviour,  and  of  those  bumble  instruments  whieh  he  employ* 
ed  to  promulgate  his  doctrines;  and  lasfly,  out  of  the  conse* 
quences  which  have  flowed  from  the  pomulg^tion  of  the 
gospel* 


One  of  (he  tot  of  tfao  btennd  chantGten  of  the  scrintares 
which  strikes  us,  is  Hxt  grandeur  both  of  sentiment  and  Ian* 
gnagie  wlilcii  pervades  tbe  poetic  add  prophetic  parts  of  them 
b  general^  maA  especially  that  astonishing  sublimity  into 
IrUch  tbey  rise  whenever  they  speak  of  the  Deitjr,  who  is, 
indeed,  their  priocipie  subject*  They  frequently  present  to 
Ub  rerjr  noble  views  of  the  acliens  and  sentiments  of  illastrio 
ooi  ami,  as  wsll  m  SEngpdfioelit  descriptiffias  of  natural  scenes; 
h«t  wkeneva'didy  speak  of  Or  peiftctioii,  or  the  operations 
of  the  Suprepe  Bei^g,  as  if  fall  of  God,  they  seem  rapt 
sbflive  theosdres.  They  break  out  into  strains  to  which 
there  is  no  parallel,  the  enemies  of  Christianity  themselves 
bring  judges  in  the  productions  of  ancient  or  modem  genius* 
Thai  ivas  to  be  expected  ^f  naen  writing,  or  speaking  under 
the  infiaenoe  tof  genuine  insplratieD ;  and  tfie  etistence  df  the 
fttty  Ikit  they  liava  thus  spoken  and  written,  afibrds  a  pre- 
Mttj^tiofi^  cf  no  incoaaidtodile  force,  that  they  were  tndy 
Hie  aiAjeefii  of  that  divine  inapindion  to  which  Hiey  laid 
cSnfte  WlMince,  tf  not  from  Ibis  caase^  was  it  thata  few 
tievottimen  in  an  isbscure  aation,  and  in  a  mnele  i^e,  far 
heyand  the  birft  cf  «fti  in  Greece  <Mr  Rome,  formed  audi 
MMime^  or  mAer,  sadi  dtvfaie  oonceptnns  eif  IMty,  and 
hsYe  o6nveyed  tiiem  in  such  elevs^ed  siruns  as  there  is  no- 
thitig  to  >squal  in  the  noblest  works  of  Ifaose  celebrated  aatioas 
even  in  the  most  refined  periods  of  their  improvement  Let 
me  select  only  one  example  of  the  appearance  of  the  Al« 
mighty,     yiim  fhe  earth  shook  and  trenMed,    fie  boMt 
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.  fite  heavens  also  and  came  dotmf  and  darkness  was  imder 
his  fed.  And  he  rode  upon  a  cherub  and  didjly  ;  yea^  hit 
did  fly  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind.  The  Lord  thundered 
tn  the  heavens :  then  were  the  beds  of  the  ocean  laid  bare ; 
and  the  foundations  of  the  world  were  disclosed.^  But 
where  shall  we  find  an  idea  so  sublime,  and  expressed  in  such 
a  noble  simplicity  of  language,  as  that  of  the  creation,  as  it 
is  represented  bj  Moses :  In  the  beginningj  Ood  created 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  ;  and  Ood  said,  let  light  be^  and 
the  light  wcts.f  Perhaps  words  cannot  better  express  the 
facility  with  which  omnipotence  gave  existence  to  the  uni- 
rerse. 

Even  the  name  by  which  the  Supreme  Being  was  pleas* 
ed  to  reyeal  himself  to  Moses,  exceeds  in  grandeur  and  sub* 
limity  whatever  the  religion  or  philosophy  of  paganism  ever 
taught  on  the  subject  of  God.  It  comprehends  ideas  more 
elevated,  and  worthy  the  divine  nature  than  had  ever  be- 
fore entered  the  conception  of  man.  All  the  pigan  natiomy 
even  those  who  had  made  the  greatest  advances  m  science, 
if  they  did  not  adopt  an  atheistical  philosophy,  had,  too  near* 
ly,  approximated  the  divine  to  the  human  nature.  We  find 
worthy  ideas  of  the  Creator  only  in  the  sacred  scriptures. 

•  Pial  ISth. 

f  Gen.  1.  1.  fhis  passage  has  been  quoted  as  a  ooble  example  of  sublimity 
and  simplicity  united,  by  that  illustrious  critic  Longinus ;  and  the  qaotatioa  hm^ 
been  rejteated  after  him  by  almoit  eveiy  critic  Bince  hii  age. 
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JAovelk,  which  is  interpreted  /  am^  expresses  essential  life; 
eternal  existence,  universal  presence.  It  implies  that  all 
things  existing  in  him,  and  by  him,  and  depending  absolute- 
Ij  on  his  will  for  the  origin  of  their  being,  and  their  continu- 
ed  existence,  are  to  be  regarded  as  nothing  in  comparison  with 
him,  and  that  he  is  all  in  aQ.  He  is  the  only  proper  being; 
the  universe  is  full  of  him  alone ;  the  rest  are  passing  shades. 
Where,  then,  among  all  the  nations  of  the  ancient  world,  ex« 
cept  in  this  circumscribed  comer  of  the  earth,  favoured  with 
the  peculiar  illapses  of  the  divine  Spirit,  to  keep  alive  the 
perpetual  fire  of  truth,  till  the  rising  of  (ite  sun  of  righieous- 
nesSj  do  we  find  such  exalted  and  sublime  notions  of  God? 
When  this  is  Eadrly  considered,  may  we  not  justly  say,  /a- 
voured  with  the  peculiar  illapses  of  the  divine  Spirit^  with- 
out assuming  for  granted  a  principle  not  yet  proved  ?  For 
whence,  but  from  this  source,  could  arise  those  transcendent 
discoveries  which  illuminated  the  mind  of  a  Jewish  prophet 
concerning  the  divine  nature?  that  burst  of  inspiration, 
whenever  Jehovah  is  their  subject,  which  so  far  excels  the 
pretended  inspiration  of  all  other  poets  ?  On  any  of  the  or* 
ordinary  principles  or  causes  which  assist  to  develop,  and 
bring  to  perfection  the  genius  of  nations,  or  to  promote  the 
progress  of  science  among  them,  this,  surely,  was  not  to 
have  been  expected  in  the  nation  of  Israel.  In  poetry  noth- 
ing has  ever  equalled  the  strains  of  the  Hebrew  prophets.* 


♦  To  be  coDvioced  of  this,  the  reader  of  taste  need  only  consult  the  translatloii 
fif  Isaiah  bj  bishop  Lowth,  with  hit  critical  notes  and  explanations,  and  bis  dis- 
Krtation  on  the  Hebrew  poetiy. 


Fma  thMB  Miitoii  lias  wmiaM  the  Bobkit  ii^tn  of  ki| 
BMise*  When  they  iotrodttce  the  majesty  of  God,  the  pbue 
fluod  k  oyenrhetmed  by  the  torrent  and  grandeiir  of  their 
thoa j^,  and  stragf^  to  expend  itaelf  to  conceptions  whic^ 
X  can  never  embrace.  This  is  the  true  effect  of  the  ieli< 
gioos  sublime.  In  thedogy,  Plato  obtained  the  title  of  the 
tablime  phikMopher  of  Greece,  only  for  aj^niaching  those 
ideas  of  Deity  which  every  where  pervade  the  holy  scrip- 
tures* And  his  principles,  he  confessed  he  did  not  draw 
bom  the  resources  of  his  own  mind,  or  create  by  the  efibrts 
of  his  own  genius,  but  acquired  by  travelling  and  convenupg 
with  the  priests  and  literary  men  in  those  countries  in  which 
flie  scriptures  were  beat  known,  and  in  which  were  found 
the  purest  remains  of  that  original  revelation^  which  I  have 
before  proved  to  have  been  transmitted  by  the  second  father 
pf  the  race,  after  the  deluge,  to  those  nations  in  the  East 
that  immediately  sprang  from  him. 

To  those  sublime  conceptions  of  the  Deity  which  distio- 
guish  the  sacred  writings  we  may  add  the  views  which  fkey 
present  to  us  of  the  government  of  divine  providence  over 
every  part  of  nature,  from  the  highest  sphere  in  the  heavens 
to  the  atom  which  seems  casually  to  float  in  the  atmosphere; 
from  an  angel  to  an  insect :  and  if  we  add  the  doctrines  which 
tiiey  teach  of  the  creation  and  dissolution  of  the  universe, 
ffnd  of  the  final  judgment  and  everlasting  destinies  of  man- 
kind ;  where,  besides,  in  all  the  volumes  of  human  wisdom  do 
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we  Iwl  asm  so  gnad,  aad  id  worthj  of  Cbd  ?  We  «mi 
liai^7  resist  the  eoDolumiiy  therefore,  that  they  have  been 
oispired  by  that  dmne  sad  infinite  Spirit  whose  mature,  and 
whose  tmfh  they  profess  to  rereal  to  meiu 

It  has  been  made  a  question  whether  or  not  the  style  of  the 
laered  scriptofos  be  proportiooaUy  elevated  with  the  aenti- 
ments  ;  or  whe^ier,  in  the  structure  and  composition  of  their 
language,  they  are  supported  throughout  according  to  the 
principles  and  rules  of  true  taste^  Eminent  writers  have  ap* 
peared  on  both  sides  of  this  question  ;  some  contending  for 
the  aflbmatiye,  and  endeavouring  to  maintain  their  opinion  by 
a  nunute  comparison  of  the  diction  of  the  scriptures  with  that 
of  the  classic  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome  ;^  others  assert- 
ing  that  (here  is  no  standard  of  taste  which  can  be  fadrly  ap« 
plied  to  the  writings  of  all  ages,  and  of  all  countries-f  Hu* 
man  nature,  they  say,  undergoes  very  material  changes,  i{ot 
only  in  external  form  and  appearance,  but  in  the  faculties  of 
the  mind,  and  the  habits  of  thinking,  from  climate,  from  the 
state  of  society,  from  the  form  of  government,  from  the  physi- 
cal character  of  the  country,  from  the  progress  of  arts,  and 
from  various  other  causes,  which  contribute,  at  the  same 
time,  to  create  a  correspondent  variety  in  the  ideas  of  beauty 


*  A  remarkable  eoiample  of  thta  mode  of  conducting  tbe  argument  we  have  in 
BlatkneWt  Sacred  Clama. 

f  Of  this  opinkm  the  celebrated  WarburtoD  is  the  principal  defender  in  hlf  Di- 
rifle  Legation  of  Motet. 
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and  taste  which  prevul  in  different  nationa.  Hence,  in  aQ 
ages,  a  lofty  and  enigmatical  manner  of  writing  has  obtabed 
in  Asia,  which,  in  Europe,  is  considered  as  swohi  and  bom- 
bastic ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  correct  precision  of  the 
Attic  stjie,  which  is  admired  in  Europe,  is  regarded  b  Asia 
as  low  and  frigid.  We  are  not,  thererefore,  to  look,  say  these 
critics,  for  any  standard  of  excellence  and  perfection  m  writ- 
ing, which  is  invariably  to  govern  the  decisions  of  mankind 
with  regard  to  the  merit  of  works  of  genius  and  taste. 

Such  contrariety  of  opinion  between  men  of  perhaps  near- 
ly equal  claims  to  learning  and  critical  judgment,  is  one  proo^ 
among  many  others,  that  the  question  is  not  of  great  impor- 
tance. I'he  object  of  divine  revelation  is  to  teach  men  di- 
vine truth,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  holy  Spirit,  leaving 
the  expression  of  it  to  each  writer,  according  to  his  own  ge- 
nius and  taste,  formed  and  modelled,  as  it  will  be  in  some  de- 
gree, by  the  genius  and  taste  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives. 
If  these  should  not  always  be  exactly  conformed  to  the  reign- 
ing taste  of  the  period  in  which  we  live,  this  will  not  form  any 
reasonable  objection  to  the  style  of  the  holy  scriptures,  as 
not  properly  expressing  the  majesty  and  sublimity  which 
ought  to  be  expected  in  the  word  of  Ood* 

Every  man  of  true  taste  feels  and  acknowledges  the  sub- 
limity of  Shakespeare's  genius,  although  we  perceive  in  his 
strains  many  harsh  and  unharmonious  numbers,  and  some  de- 
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partures  from  the  rigoroos  exactness  of  critical  rules.  These 
are  io  some  instances  to  be  ascribed  to  the  character  of  the 
1^  in  which  he  lived.  But  Irequently  the  noble  flights  of 
his  muse  bear  him  above  all  rule,  and  give  him  a  complete 
empire  over  the  mind,  and  over  th^  critic's  art.  So  the  sub* 
limity  of  inspiration  may  sometimes  disdain  to  be  measured 
by  the  little  niceties  of  artificial  rules.  But  I  make  no  apolo- 
gy for  the  prophets.  Elevated  and  transported  with  the 
grandeur  of  their  subject,  whenever  they  ^eak  of  God,  or 
his  works,  or  rapt  with  the  fervor  of  their  own  devout  feel- 
ings beyond  the  ordinary  limits  of  human  nature,  they  always 
express  themselves  nobly,  and  often  with  a  tnmscendent 
g{bw  and  majesty  of  diction. 

Butb  treating  of  the  sublimity  of  the  holy  scriptures,  and 
applying  to  them  the  rules  of  a  just  criticism,  it  is  necessary 
to  use  the  same  fairness  and  candor  in  judging  of  them,  as  of 
an  other  works  of  genius.  The  design  of  the  writer  should 
be  kept  in  view  as  well  as  the  nature  of  his  subject,  that  we 
may  not  look  for  the  high  ornaments  of  style  in  simple  chroni- 
cles, nor  for  the  sublime  of  poetry  or  eloquence  in  didactic 
precepts.  Every  part  even  of  holy  writ  is  not  to  be  judged 
by  the  same  rule. 

Besides,  as  inspiration  was  designed  only,  or  principally, 
to  discover  truth,  but  does  not  seem  in  any  other  way  to  have 
controlled  the  faculties  of  the  human  mmd,  except  by  the  ar- 
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dor  with  wbich  it  sensed  them  and  the  Btrang  knpreflMiift 
which  k  made  upon  them,  a  variety  of  style  is  to  be  expect- 
ed among  the  sacred  Writers,  ari<«iQg  from  diversity  of  natural 
talents,  and  acquired  improvemedts,  or  from  the  manners  and 
genius  of  the  respective  ages  b  which  they  lived. 

In  estimating  the  true  character  of  the  scripture  sf^le  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  have  recourse  to  the  original*    Great  al- 
lowances onght  to  be  made  for  the  imperfections  of  a  Klenl 
translation  in  prose,  such  as  ours  is,  of  compositions,  many  of 
tliem  written  in  the  highest  spirit  of  poetry.     Take  the  finest 
passages  of  (he  most  admired  classics  of  Greece  or  Ronciey 
and  render  them  in  a  translation  equally  simple  and  titeni ; 
take,  for  example,  the  translation  of  Virgil  by  Watson,  and 
compare  it  with  our  Englbh  version  of  the  scriptures,  and 
you  must  be  forcibly  struck  with  the  superior  majesty  of  the 
prophets  and  psalmists  of  Israel,  above  that  of  the  prince  of 
Roman  poets,  when  exhibited  before  you  in  the  same  dreas. 
The  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  then,  read  with  these 
views,  and  under  these  precautions,  will,  I  doubt  no^  fully 
support  their  claim  to  a  divine  original,  not  only  by  the  sub- 
limity of  their  sentiments,  but  by  the  nobleness  of  their 
diction. 

The  New  Testament,  uideed,  is  written  with  the  utmost 
simplicity  of  the  narrative  and  epistcrfary  style;  but  it  con- 
tains the  sublimest  system  of  theology  and  of  morals  ever  of- 


fiered  to  the  (aiOi,  or  the  reason  of  mankind.  Here  we  he- 
boid tiie  ttiroejbid  existence  of  the  Deity  without  destroying 
the  perfect  ^implicify  of  the  divine  essence.  Here  we  be- 
hold the  astenishiiig  assuaqption  of  the  human  nature  into  an 
intimate  union  with  the  divine.  Here  all  the  tjpes  and  cere- 
flM>nie8  of  Ike  ancient  dispensation  are  seen  to  ternuQate  b  the 
Meaaiah ;  all  its  altars  are  «xtiiigHiBhed,  and  their  bnumera- 
faie  victiflM  are  conqtrised,  and  feiever  end,  in  one  divine  ob- 
bKioii  for  Ibe  siiiB  of  the  whole  world*  Here  we  are  taught 
to  leek  fivward  tp  the  diaBohitio&  of  the  universe,  and  the  le- 
aurreclion  of  the  dead ;  and  ail  nations  of  men  from  the  be- 
^iming  to  the  end  of  time  are  |iresented  to  our  view  asseni- 
bted  b^re  the  tribunal  of  Ood.  Here  are  decided  the  eter- 
nal  destinies  of  men  and  angels.  And  after  the  great  cataa- 
tiophe  of  nature,  we  are  taught  to  expect  new  heavens  and  a 
new  eatflh,  with  the  introduction  of  a  new  and  everlasting  or- 
der of  a^ee.  Whether  the  truth  of  christianitj  be  admitted 
to  be  demonstrated  or  not,  surely  ii^delitj  itself  must  be  con- 
attttuaed  to  confess,  that  these  are  the  most  grand  and  sublime 
ideas  wUcb  have  ever  entered  the  human  mind.  And  most 
worthy  they  appear  to  be  of  that  infinite  wisdom,  and  holi- 
ness, and  benignity,  and  power,  to  which  they  are  ascribed. 


ir4 


OF  THE  MORALITY^  AND  EFFICACY  OF  TBB  SCIPTVaBi 

AS  A  PRINCIPLE  OF  VIRTUE  AND  A  HOLY  LIFE.     OF 

ITS  PRINCIPLEi  ITS    EXTENT)  AND  1TB  AIDS* 

The  puritj  and  excelleDce  of  the  moral  doctrines  of  the 
holy  scriptures^  and  especially  of  those  immediately  taught 
by  our  Saviour  himself,  and  the  blessed  apostles,  afford  a  pre- 
■umptive  argument,  of  no  inconsiderable  weight,  for  their  di- 
vme  authority.    The  principles  of  morals,  and  the  rules  of 
virtue,  have  always  been  subjects  of  the  most  diligent  and 
curious  inquiry  among  the  si^es  of  the  ancient  world,  ever 
abce  civil  society  was  firlit  established  under  the  influence 
of  regular  laws,  or  philosophy  began  to  be  cultivated.     But 
no  where  else  do  we  find  such  a  pure,  and  excellent,  and 
perfect  system  of  morals  as' in  the  sacred  writings.     And  this 
has  been  acknowledged  by  many  of  the  most  ingenious  and 
candid  enemies  of  the  christian  religion,  while  they  ascribe 
it,  however,  to  a  cause  which  we  can  by  no  means  admit ; 
the  natural  progress  of  science,  and  the  gradual  advances 
which  have  been  made  in  the  improvement  of  the  human 
mind,  by  adding  the  experience  of  following  ages,  to  the  wis* 
dom  of  the  past.    No  such  superior  improvements  b  moral 
science  were  found,  at  the  commencement  of  the  christian 
era>  in  the  doctrines  of  the  schools  ;^  and  it  is  inconceivable 


*  Of  this  every  classic  reader  may  easily  be  coovinced  by  consnlUog  Cicero  d€ 
naiwra  deontiriL 
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tbat  they  Bfaould  have  first  taken  their  origin  among  the  fish- 
ermen and  mechanics  of  Judea.  The  argument  would  have 
bad  more  plausibilify  applied  to  the  learned  men  of  modem 
ages,  if  we  had  not  the  most  certab  evidence  that  the  super!- 
oritj  of  their  moral  and  theological  doctrines  to  those  of  the 
ancient  schools,  onght.  to  bb  ascribed  solely  to  the  illumina* 
tion  shed  by  the  scriptures  on  the  christian  world."^ 

True  it  is,  that  any  pretence  to  revelation  must  come  re- 
commended  by  some  general  system  of  good  morals,  other- 
wise it  will  soon  fall  to  the  ground*  But  when  an  impostor 
has  set  up  a  fictitious  claim  to  inspiration,  we  may  ever  ex- 
pect to  find  some  traits  of  human  weakness  and  depravity 
mingled  with  his^reli^us  doctrines*  It  is  almost  impossible 
that  an  igipious,  or  immoral  man  should  not  transfuse,  in 
some  degree,  the  colour  of  his  own  character  into  his  work. 
Hence,  amidst  the  general  precepts  of  justice,  temperance, 
and  chastity,  without  which  civil  society  cannot  exist,  and 
wUch  enter  into  all  the  religions  of  the  world,  still  we  find, 
in  the  temples  of  paganism,  free  permission  given  to  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  most  licentious  passions  of  the  heart.  It  is 
in  the  koran  itself,  in  the  vicious  licence  which  it  grants  its 
disciples,  and  the  sensual  paradise  which  it  confers"  on  its 
military  saints,  that  we  might  learn  the  lust,  and  vblence  of 


f  Whatevtr  it  eieeQeDt  in  the  theological  and  moral  prindplcfl  of  the  koran  of 
Mahomet  we  have  likewise  reason  to  believe  was  drawn  from  the  koewledge 
which  that  jopoftor  had  both  of  the  wriliDgs  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament. 


Ret  author  if  we  were  not  aeqHMited  wMli  tibe  luitorf  of  Ui 

fife.    Bat,  in  the  hoty  Bcriptw eii|  joa  not  only  diseern  a 

general  aystem  of  good  morals^  BMUiy  excelfent  preoepta  of 

piety  and  virtue,  but  yov  hare  preaenled  to  yea  a  perfect 

body  of  docfarine  in  which  the  moat  fitfthful  and  cancfid  a cnh 

tiny  can  find  nothing  of  an  oppoaite  cbavaeter  or  tendency. 

In  them  you  perceive  the  principlea  and  examplea  of  the 

purest  devotion,  equally  removed  frem  the  injudicious  fe^ 

vors  of  enthusiasm,  and  the  cold  and  bnrdensome  ceremonial 

of  superstition :  in  them  you  see  personal  purity  carried  to 

the  highest  degree  of  perfection ;  and  those  virtues  wluch 

most  effectually  promote  the  harmony,  and  the  happioeaa  cf 

society  placed  on  their  only  true  and  stable  foundation  ;  cha^ 

ity  which  loves  our  neighbour  as   ourselves;    meeknesa 

which  is  not  prompt   to   revenge  an  injury;   forgiveness 

which  is  ready  to  forget  it ;  the  whole  animated  by  the  love 

of  God,  and  guarded  against  the  disorders  of  the  injurious 

passions  by  the  holy  influence  of  his  fear. 

On  this  subject  the  following  considerations  particulaily 
merit  your  attention :  the  spirit  of  the  morality  of  the  gospel: 
its  extent:  the  principles  which  it  lays  down  as  the  sunama- 
ry,  and  the  only  true  and  efficient  spring  of  all  our  duties : 
and  finally,  the  discriminating  test  which  it  proposes  of  the 
aincerity  of  our  obedience. 


\ 
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It  has  been  justlj  remarked  bj  Dr.  Palej,  after  tbe  cele- 
brated Soame  Jennyna,  that  the  spirit  of  the  morality  taught 
hy  our  blessed  Saviour  is  entirely  opposed  to  those  splendid 
and  ostentatious  qualities  which  too  generally  pass  in  the 
world  for  virtues  of  a  superior  order,  and  which  history  so 
often  ambitiOQsIy  displays  to  decorate  her  style,  and  to  cap- 
tivate the  nnthinking  admiration  of  mankind  for  her  principal 
heroes.  The  gospel  gives  no  praise  to  that  pride  which  ex* 
alts  itself  over  our  fellow  men,  and  is  easily  provoked  at  iu'* 
Janes  real  or  imaginary;  it  has  no  indulgence  for  that  jealous 
honour  which  is  ever  ready  to  suspect,  apd  revenge  insults^ 
or  that  lofty  ambition  of  power  and  command,  which  the  mis- 
take of  the  world  is  apt  to  extol  as  a  proof  of  elevation  and 
nobleness  of  mind.     On  the  other  hand,  next  to  the  love 

and  fear  of  God,  it  bestows  all  its  approbation  on  meekness 

« 
of  spirit,  on  candor,  on  humility,  on  charity  and  kindness  of 

heart,  in  a  word,  on  those  mild,  innocent,  unassuming,  and 
benevolent  dispositions,  which  give  birth  to  the  sweetest  in- 
tercouse  among  mankind,  and  form  the  strongest  and  happi- 
est cement  of  society.     This  is  a  morality  entirely  different 
in  its  genius  from  that  which  would  be  dictated  by  the  spirit 
of  the  world.     It  is  peculiar  to  the  gospel.     And  although^ 
at  the  first  view,  it  may  seem,  to  those  who  have  received 
their  education  in  the  world,  to  be  tame  and  pusillanimous, 
it  will  be  found,  on  a  fadr  and  just  examination,  to  discover  a 
more  profound  estimate  of  moral  worth  than  was  ever  before 
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ttaWe ;  eiAet  ia  ibe  school  of  philosophy,  or  in  that  of  the 

WCfUm 

It  is  jodfciiNirfy  oSserred  kj  b0th«the  distingiiiBbed  wri- 
itt%  to  wfa<Mn  I  havte  referred^  that  the  heroic  virtues,  as  tiiejr 
are  called,  are  aalculated  only  to  disturb  the  peace  and  h^- 
pisess  of  fauoiaB  society,  and  hare,  indeed,  been  &e  chief 
-sources  of  Ae  disorders,  the  wars,  and  revolutions  wlttch,  i& 
every  period  of  time,  have  afflicted  idi  natioBs.  On  ibe  con- 
trary, if  all  men  were  governed  by  the  christian  virtues  of 
humilfty,  of  meekness,  of  candor,  of  forgiveness,  of  charity^ 
the  earth,  which  has,  hitherto,  been  Hie  theatre  of  violent, 
conflicting,  and  cruel  passioMi,  would  tiecoine  the  residence 
of  tonquillity  and  peace. 

Do  you  aak  if  ttieT  general  prevalence  of  'these  meek  and 
pacific  principles  in  a  nation  would  not  expose  it  to  insidta 
and  injustice  from  its  powerful  neighbours,  and  render  it,  at 
length,  an  easy  prey  to  their  ambition  ?  I  answer  that  the 
maxims  of  the  gospel  do  not  oppose  the  natural  duties  which 
every  citizen  owes  to  bis  country  for  its  defence.  It  is 
among  the  primary  obligations  which  the  gospel  imposes  on 
its  disciplesy  to  honour  and  obey  ih£  magistraJte,  as  weH  as 
to  fear  God.  And  the  supreme  magistracy  of  a  state  owes 
duties  to  the  nation  under  its  protection  very  different  from 
those  which  subsist  between  man  and  man  in  society.  It  ia 
the  latter,  chiefly,  which  the  evangelic  rules  of  meekness^ 
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hiUDifi^y  cbaritj,  and  forgivenesfl  are  iotended  to  regukte. 
And  tbey  promote  peace  and  union  by  cultivating  the  spirit 
of  mutual  loye;  they  prevent  discords,  by  extinguishing,  or 
correcting  the  passions  which  are  the  principles  of  contention 
and  division.     The  civil  laws  of  most  countries  aim  at  the 
same  end ;  but  feebly,  because  they  impose  their  restraints 
only  on  the  outward  actions ;  whereas  the  gospel  eaters  into 
the  heart  to  correct  the  evil  in  its  source.     It  is  folly  there- 
fore to  accuse  of  tameness  and  pusillanimity  that  spirit  which, 
by  changing  the  dispositions  of  the  heart,  promotes  the 
peace  of  society  in  the  most  perfect  manner;  an  object 
which  it  is  the  supreme  end  of  a  wise  legislation  even  imper-  ' 
fectly  to  attain,  by  operating  with  its  compulsory  power  on 
the  external  conduct    It  is  the  error  of  the  world  to  bestow 
its  admiration  on  that  bold  and  ardent  character  of  mind 
which  fB  quick  in  its  sensibilities  to  injury,  violent  in  its  re- 
sentments, jealous  of  its  honour,  proud  of  its  darings,  and 
ever  ready,  in  order  to  avei^e  itself  of  real  or  imaginary- 
wrongs,  to  break  throuj;h  both  the  prescriptions  of  law,  and 
the  dictates  o^justice.     Such  is  commonly  the  heroic  char- 
acter  whose  achievements  Mason  the  pages  of  history.     Far 
different  are  the  virtues  of  the  gospel.     Silent,  yielding,  and 
benevolent,  they  contribute  to  promote  and  secure  the  hap« 
pinesa  of  mankind,  which  the  former  tend  to  destroy* 

When  we  consider,  then,  the  perfect  and  unmixed  purity 
of  the  naoiraIit7'ofi»the  gospel,  and  the  indications  which  it 
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exhibits  of  a  most  holj  and  spotless  mind  in  its  author ;  wfaen* 
we  Consider  with  what  admirable  wisdom  he  rejects  the  false 
and  imposing  virtues  which  have  chiefly  commanded  the  ap- 
plause of  the  world,  and  even  the  approbation  of  the  sage, 
and  placed  virtue,  which  is  the  mean  of  promoting  human 
happiness,  upon  its  true  and  only  solid  basis ;  when  we  re- 
flect, further,  how  peculiar  these  excellencies  are  to  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ,  and  how  far  they  are  above  the  wisdom,  how 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  world,  we  might  well  be  sur- 
prised if  any  of  the  sages  of  Greece,  rising  above  the  genius 
and  improvements  of  their  age,  had  been  the  authors  of  such 
B  system ;  but  when  we  take  into  view  the  country,  the  edu- 
cation, and  rank  in  life,  of  Christ,  and  his  apostles,  we  must 
be  astonished  at  the  wisdom  with  which  they  have  spoken- 
Considering  them  as  mere  men,  bred  up  amidst  the  tools  of 
the  mechanic,  or  the  nets  of  the  fishermen,  it  must  be  utter* 
ly  incredible.  Surely^  exclaims  Dr.  Paley,  Jesus  must 
have  been  like  tw  other  carpenter^  the  apostles  likeno  other 
jishtrmm !  Read  the  discourses,  the  parables,  the  history 
of  the  transactions  of  our  blessed  Saviour ;  read  the  moral 
precepts  with  which  the  epistles  of  the  apostles  every  where 
abound,  and  I  confess  they  appear  to  me  to  bear  the  evident 
and  deep  inscriptions  of  divine  wisdom.  The  mission  of  the 
Saviour,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  were  confirmed  by  great 
and  numerous  miracles ;  but,  in  my  esteem,  the  greatest  pf  all 
miracles  would  be  the  gospel  itself,  If  we  could  suppose  such 
%  transcendent  system  of  theology  and  morals,  ao  sublime, 
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BO  pnrei  so  superior  to  the  wisdom  oF  the  age,  to  hare  been 
the  OBiDspired  work  of  the  unlettered  fishermen  of  Judea. 

The  excellence  of  the  christian  morality  may  be  estimat- 
ed, in  the  next  place,  from  its  extent.  The  gospel  does  not 
limit  its  views  to  regulating  the  external  conduct  and  inter* 
course  of  mankind  with  one  another,  to  which  civil  laws  are 
obliged  to  bound  their  influence*  It  goes  to  rectify  the 
thoughts  and  desires  of  the  heart,  and  thereby  to  purify  the 
fbnntakis  of  conduct :  it  places  its  restraints  upon  the  first 
movements  and^prings  of  action.  This  is  a  point  of  the  ut- 
most importance  in  considering  the  true  value  of  the  morality 
of  the  gospel,  which  sets  it  far  above  the  influence  of  civil 
laws,  or  the  discipline  of  the  schools.  For,  however  regu- 
lar the  exterior  deportment  may  be,  if  the  imaginaton,  and 
the  a&ctions  remain  impure,  the  soul  must  be  unfit  to  ap- 
pear in  the  immediate  presence  of  God  most  holy,  or  to  be 
joined  to  the  society  of  perfect  spirits  in  heaven  ;  and  there 
is  no  security  for  the  rectitude  of  the  conduct,  whenever 
temptation  invites,  and  opportunity  favours  indulgence.  Fan- 
cy, if  it  is  permitted  without  restramt  to  amuse  itself  with 
the  plans,  or  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  avarice,  revenge,  or 
lost ;  if  it  is  allowed  to  present  images  of  impurity  to  the 
mind,  and  range  at  will  through  ideal  scenes  of  voluptuous 
enjoyment,  taints  the  purity,  while  it  inflames  the  passions, 
of  the  heart,  and  corrupts  it  no  less  effectually  in  its  princi- 
plea  of  action,  than  could  be  done  by  grosser  gratifica* 
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lionB."^  Tbe  great  Teacher,  w\ko  ahowa  m  all  hia  precepta 
how  perfectly  he  understands  human  nature,  as  well  as  the 
eternal  principles  of  right  and  w;t)ng,  lays  the  check  of  every 
sinful  propensity,  and  every  v\cious  action  on  the  only  spring 
on  which  it  can  be  laid  with  effect :  on  the  thoughts,  on  the 
fancy,  on  the  heart.  Out  of  the  heartf  saith  he,  proceed  evil 
thoughiSi  murderSf  aduUerieSy  &c.  and  these  are  the  things 
which  defile  a  man.f  And  he  who  sees  th^  end  and  cor- 
aummation  of  the  act  in  the  principle  from  which  it  springs, 
and  regards  as  already  done  whatever  is  completed  in  the 
desire,  purpose,  and  determination  of  the  soul,  condemns  ev- 
ery one  who  even  looks  on  the  sex  with  a  lustful  eye.  j;  What 
impostor,  conscious  of  his  own  imperfections,  would  be  w3- 

Img  to  create  so  high  and  severe  a  standard  of  morals  by 

• 

which  he  must  be  judged  himself?  What  crafty  founder  of 

a  sect  would  not  be  more  complaisant  to  the  tastes,  or  the 

frailties  of  those  whom  he  wbhed  to  allure  to  the  party  of 

his  followers.|| 

*  This  is  a  remark  fouDded  oo  tbe  strictest  pnociples  of  reason,  as  well  as  of  the 
gospel,  which  strongly  condemos  the  readers,  as  weU  as  writers  of  liceDtious  poe- 
tiy ;  and  universally,  all  those  who  encourage*  by  their  presence,  any  Ixcetttiow 
cxhibitiODt,  or  by  purehasinganyliceBtimis  prodoctioDt  of  the  arU. 

i  Mat  13th,  19th. 
t  Mat  5th,  28th. 

1 1  am  aware  that  retreat  from  the  world,  abstemiousneM  and  rigid  penances  oP- 
ten  have  an  air  of  sanctity  in  the  eyes  of  a  superstitious  people ;  and  these  morti- 
Scations  have  been  introduced,  as  among  the  pharisees,  the  Roman  Cathelics,  and 
the  Mahometansi  to  gain  a  certain  degree  of  popular  respect  for  their  r^pective 
fystems.  Bat  in  such  impostures  3^ou  always  find,  at  the  same  time,  some  facili. 
ties  pemitted  to  the  wealthy  and  the  powerful  to  evade  the  rigors  of  penance; 
«  ioiae  indttlgcDoet  grantci  in  other  articles  to  compensate  thetc  privetioof . 
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Tbe  somttarfof  duty,  in  the  next  j^e  laid  down  intihe 
IM1I7  scriptures,  as  comprehending*  die  whole  spirit  and  Mh 
mance  of  the  moralitjr  of  the  gospel,  serves  to  demoostnte 

ila  eKcellenoe  and  peifecfion. 

« 

AlKoiir  dviies  amjrhe  divided  into  two  great  chases: 
tinae  wUch  we  owe  immedlalelj  to  Bod :  those  whidi  Isp- 
ntnate  dicectly  on  our  fellow  men.  And  of  both  tikese  clas- 
ses oor  blessed  Savbar  has,  after  Mioses^  who  recdved  it 
from  God  kiniself  to  be  prefixed  to  the  taUes  of  the  ten  cooh 
mandmente,  given  the  most  admirable  and  perfect  qiitome: 
AousImU  hve  ihtlMnd thy  GoiwUhMtkg hearty  and  miOt 
all  ilu/  somI,  and  mith  all  thy  mind ;  this  is  the  first  and 
gnat  comnuntdmmt ;  and  the  ucond  is  like  unio  iiy  thou 
Shalt  lose  thy  neighbotir  as  thyself.*  By  this  coQcne  view 
of  the  great  and  commanding  principles  of  morals^  we  see 
that  the  gospel,  which  places  the  restraint  of  all  vicious  and 
sinful  actions  in  a  renewed  hearl^  the  onlj  efficient  point  ia 
which  it  can  be  fixed,  places  there  also  the  true  spring  of  al! 
dntj.  And,  is  it  not  evident  that  the  worship  of  God  in 
spirit  and  in  truths  veneraticm  for  his  holy  name,  resigoation 
to  the  dispositions  of  his  providence,  and  universial  obedienoe 
to  whatever  bears  the  stamp  of  his  authority,  will  flow  from 
supreme  love  to  him  as  from  its  native  /ountdn  ?  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  it  not  equally  evident  that  justice,  bene- 
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▼olence,  candor,  •mcerity,  meekneag,  fprgiveoess,  and  all 
those  virtues  which  fulfil  the  multiplied  relations  which  we 
bear  to  our  Fellow  men/ will  be  the  natural  and  necessary  cod- 
sequence  of  sincere  and  undissemUed  love  ?  But  do  you  ask, 
if  these  principles  are  peculiar  to  the  gospel  ?  If  we  do  not 
aho  find  them  inculcated  by  heathen  moralists  ?  We  find 
reverence,  and  thankfulness  to  the  gods  frequently  recom- 
mended  by  some  of  the  philosophers ;  but  in  none  of  thdt 
writings  do  we  see  the  supreme  love  of  God  stated  as  the 
fundamental  principle  of  virtue  and  duty.  In  none,  is  the 
w31  of  God  stated  as  the  sole,  creating^  pireserving^and  regu* 
lating  power  of  the  universe,  to  which,  therefore,  our  moat 
profound  veneration  and  submission,  our  most  constant 
and  fervent  gratitude  are  diie.  Indeed,  they  had  exr 
tremely  imperfect,  or  rather  no  just  views  at  all  either  of 
creation,  or  of  providence.  And  in  the  catalogue  of  virtues 
which  connect  us  with  mankind,  although  some  of  their 

* 

schools  require  justice,  truth,  chastity,  and  reccnnmend 
friendship,  gratitude,  and  beneficence ;  yet  we  find  not  in 
any  of  them,  the  love  of  enemies,  the  forgiveness  of  bjuriea, 
nor  any  thing  which  may  properly  be  called  charity,  as  it  is 

understood  by  christians,  and  inculcated  in  the  gospeL 

* 

I  am  warranted,  ^en,  by  the  concurrent  sentiments  of  the 
wisest,  most  candid,  and  pious  christian  writers,  in  pronounc- 
ing that  never  has  a  basis  of  duty,  equally  clear,  compre- 
hensive^  and  complete^  been  laid  in  the  works  of  any  of  the 
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sages  of  paganism,  as  that  which  has  been  laid  in  the  gospel 
of  Christ ;  and  never  has  suph  a  moral  superstructure  been 
reared  on  any  basis ;  so  admirable,  for  its  purity,  for  its  sim- 
plicity, for  its  adaptation  to  every  grade  of  human  under* 
standing,  for  its  fnlness,  and  its  application  to  every  case 
which  can  arise  to  a  fair  iind  candid  mind  in  the  conduct  of 
life.  If,  then,  these  prwciples,  and  this  system  which  ap* 
pear  so  perfect,  would  have  been  wonderful,  proceeding  from 
the  genius  and  the  pen  of  a  Plato,  or  a  Marcus  Antoninus ;  if, 
indeed,  we  see  nothing  parallel  in  the  schools  of  Greece  or 
Borne ;  how  much  more  wonderful  are  they  if  we  consider 
them  merely  as  the  productions  of  unlettered  peasants  b^ 
longing  to  a  country  which  Chreek  and  Roman  pride  regard- 
ed as  barbarian  ? 

Having  been  mirsed  and  educated  amidst  that  light  which 
the  gospel  diflSises  wherever  it  is  received,  we  are  apt  to  re- 
gard its  moral  doctrmes  as  containing  only  the  simple  and  ob» 
viouB  dictates  of  natural  reason ;  because  they  have  entered 
into*' our  earliest  education,  they  have  mingled  with  our  first 
ideas,  and  been  incorporated  from  infancy  with  all  our  habits 
of  thinking.  But  to  be  justly  impressed  with  the  full  force 
of  the  claim  which  it  possesses  to  a  divine  original,  we  should 
return  back  to  the  periods  which  preceded  the  christian  era, 
and  to  those  countries  which  did  not  enjoy  the  light  of « reve- 
lation, and  see  what  the  wisdom  of  the  wisest  men  has  dis- 
covered upon  the  subject  of  duty  and  morals.    This  will  af- 
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ford  an  argument  founded  on  fact  and  experience,  the  only 
ground  on  which  we  can  reat  a  juat  and  satiafactory  conclu- 
aion  on  thia  aubject.  And  when  we  see  what  the  aagea  of 
the  most  enlightened  nations  have  not  done,  and,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  what  has  been  done  by  the  simple  fishermen  of  Ju- 
dea,  under  the  batructions  of  a  master  aa  little  indebted  as 
themselves  to  human  science,  will  it  not  afford  a  strong,  and 
almost  irresistible  presumption  of  the  reality  of  that  divine 
inspiration  from  which  they  professed  to  have  derived  this 
extraordinary  wisdom  ?  We  know  not  how  men  in  that  age, 
in  that  country,  and  in  their  station  of  life  could  have  attained 
to  such  superior  knowledge  on  these  sublime  subjects,  unless 
they  had  been  divinely  assisted.  And,  surely,  if  mspiratien 
has  ever  spoken  to  the  world,  we  cannot  conceive  of  any 
thing  more  pure,  more  excellent,  more  perfect,  which  could 
have  been  dictated  by  heaven  itaelf. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  evangelic  morality  is  the  mi- 
mixed  purity  of  the  principle  which  it  requires  m  order  to 
constitute  any  action  good,  and  acceptable  to  God*  Takt 
heedf  says  our  blessed  Saviour,  ^*  that  ye  do  not  your  alms 
before  men  to  be  seen  of  them.  When  thou  prayest,  enter 
hito  thy  closet,  and  when  thou  hast  shut  thy  door,  pray  to 
thy  Father  who  is  in  secret.  When  thou  doest  alms,  let 
not  thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  right  hand  doth."*    Of 

•  Mat  6tb,  3d. 
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which  precepts  the  eyident  import  is,  that  we  ought  to  offer 
our  devotions  to  our  heaveuly  Father,  not  as  a  mere  form, 
not  through  ostentatbn,  but  purely  for  the  love  of  God ;  and 
that  we  should  fulfil  every  office  of  benevolence  and  charity 
to  our  fellow  men  simply  from  the  love  of  doing  good.  No 
regard  merely  to  our  own  credit  and  reputation  among  men, 
and  BO  considerations  of  honour  or  interest  arising  from  the 
publicity  of  our  good  deeds,  ought  exclusively  to  influence 
us  in  their  performance :  they  ought  ever  to  be  the  natural 
and  spontaneous  effusions  of  the  pious  and  virtuous  disposi^ 
tions  of  the  heart. 

Many  very  amiable  and  benevolent  persons  have  greatly 
mistaken  the  meaning  of  these  precepts,  as  if  they  implied 
that  the  chief  merit  of  charitable  deeds  consists  in  their  being 
entirely  withdrawn  from  the  knowledge  and  observation  of 
the  world.  So  far  is  this  from  being  true  that,  not  unfre- 
quently,  their  publicity  may  form  part  of  their  good  desert, 
by  the  encouragement  which  it  will  afford  to  the  alms  of  oth- 
ers. It  is  not  the  mode  of  doing  a  benevolent  action  that 
our  Saviour  designed  to  regulate,  but  the  principles  from 
which  it  should  spring.  In  this  view,  what  an  amiable  proof 
do  these  precepts  contain  of  the  excellence  of  the  evangelic 
doctrine,  and  the  celestiai  purity  of  its  spirit ! 

Another  character  of  the  sacred  scriptures  which  has  gen- 
erally been  relied  on  as  affording  a  presjumptive  indication  of 
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their  being  derived  from  God  is  their  simplicitj  and  plainness, 
Dotvrirhstanding  the  subUmitj  of  the  aubiects  of  which  thej 
treat,  and  the  extent  of  the  system  of  truth  and  morals  which 
they  embrace.  Any  religion,  which  comes  from  God,  mast, 
from  its  rery  design,  be  adapted  for  the  instruction  of  the 
mass  of  mankind.  And  it  was  the  glory  of  thegospdy  in  its 
commencement,  that  it  was  preached  to  the  poor.  In  ful- 
filling this  great  and  necessary  end  of  popular  edification, 
therefore,  nothing  would  have  been  more  preposterous  than 
to  propose  to  them  abstruse  and  speculative  principles  of  sci- 
ence, or  to  discuss  before  them  such  abstract  questions  as 
were  agitated  by  the  philosophers  in  the  presence  of  their 
disciples.  It  was  requisite  that  religion  should  propound 
the  objects,  the  laws,  and  the  motives  of  duty,  in  the  most 
plain  and  intelligible  form,  that  they  might  be  easily  compre- 
hended by  the  most  ummproved  understanding,  while  diey 
ahould  afford  high  matter  to  employ  the  sublimest,  and  most 
cultivated  reason.  Most  remarkably  do  we  see  these  char- 
acters meet  in  the  gospel.  And  perhaps  no  fact  can  better 
demonstrate  how  admirably  it  is  fitted  to  be  the  instructor  of 
the  people,  than  the  clear  and  general  knowledge  which  we 
now  find  among  all  ranks  of  men,  on  the  subjects  of  our  mor- 
al duties,  and  our  religious  hopes.  A  common  labourer,  in- 
structed, as  the  church  requires  for  tlie  poorest  of  her  sons, 
would  have  been  esteemed  a  philosopher  among  philosophers 
themselves,  judging  only  from  the  reasonableness  and  excel- 
lence of  bis  moral  and  theological  doctrines.    But,  if  they 
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were  to  enter  with  hkn  into  such  disquisitions  on  tibe  princi< 
pies  of  these  doctrines  as  were  common  in  their  schools ;  if 
thejr  were  to  endeavour  to  trace  them  to  their  primary  ele- 
ments, and  again  to  pursne  them  through  regular  deductions 
to  their  ultimate  conclusions,  guarding  against  objections  and 
doubts  at  every  step,  and  parrying,  or  solving  a  thousand 
knotty  questions  in  their  pn^ress,  would  not  this  plaun  man 
be  confounded  ?  He  wouMI  be  lost  in  the  intricacy  of  their 
specttlatienSy  and  would  not  be  able  at  last  to  recognise  his 
own  principles.  Such  reflections  add  no  small  value  to  the 
plainness  of  the  gospel;  and  may,  perhaps,  justly  be  said  to 
afford  a  presumption  of  the  divinity  of  that  system  which  has 
thus  been  able  to  bring  down  the  sublimeat  subjects  to  the 
level  of  ordinary  minds. 

I  subjob  here,  that  the  efficacy  of  the  holy  scriptures,  by 
which  is  meant  their  tendency,  and  powerful  influence  to  pro- 
duce holiness  of  life  in  those  who  truly  believe  them,  is  often 
adduced  by  pious  writers  as  an  internal  character,  and  pre- 
sumptive argument  of  their  divine  original.  This  argument 
is  supported  partly  from  reason  and  partly  from  experience. 
In  the  former  view,  we  should  consider  the  motives  and  as- 
sistances of  duty  afforded  by  the  gospel,  and  the  awfal  and 
commanding  authority  by  which  it  is  enjoined.  The  mo- 
tives presented  to  the  view,  and  urged  upon  the  conscience 
of  a  believer  in  the  gospel,  are  of  so  transcendent  and  inte- 
resting a  nature,  as  evidently  to  give  it  an  operation,  and  ef- 
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feet  upon  the  heart,  which  can  never  be  perceived  from  any 
sjstem  of  mere  reason  and  philosophy.  Feeble  are  the  mo- 
tives of  reason  alone  to  combat  the  force  of  the  passions*  But 
the  gospel,  by  bringing  l^e  cmd  immortality  to  lights  by 
proposing  to  mankind  the  glorious  and  awful  retributionB  of 
eternity,  by  the  doctrine  of  a  divine  providence,  of  a  univer* 
sal  witness  and  judge  of  human  actions,  and  even  of  the 
thoughts  of  the  heart,  has  ^ven  a  force  and  effect  to  the  laws 
of  duty  and  holiness,  which  could  not  be  derived  from  any 
representations  of  the  present  convenience  and  satisfactions 
of  a  virtuous  life,  however  eloquently  they  might  be  depict- 
ed in  the  discourses  of  the  learned,  but  which  the  heart  is  so 
c^n  able  to  set  aside,  or  to  render  doubtful  in  the  moments 
of  temptation  and  of  action. 

Consider,  in  the  next  place,  the  authority  with  which  the 
gospel  speaks  to  the  heart  of  a  true  believer,  who  receives 
it  as  the  immediate  and  infallible  word  of  Ood»  Reason, 
when  it  would  prescribe  a  law  of  duty  to  mankind,  must  often 
speak  in  the  breast  with  a  very  faint  and  doubtful  voice 
amidst  the  prejudices  and  prepossessions  of  self*love,  and  the 
importunities  of  appetite  and  passion,  and  amidst  the  dubious 
and  circuitous  deductions  by  which  it  is  obliged  to  arrive  at 
its  conclusions.  And  it  can  never  prescribe  to  the  people  a 
rule  which,  in  this  uncertainty,  can  clearly  reach  to  every 
case  in  the  practice  of  life.  But  the  authority  of  Ood  ^ves 
to  his  law  a  clearness  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  and  a  power 
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and  control  which  come  home  to  every  fliought  and  purpose 
of  the  lOuL  Before  the  majesty  of  his  authority,  the  turbu- 
lence of  iqppetite,  and  the  deceitfulness  of  the  heart  are  over- 
awed, and  brought  to  submission.  And  the  authority  of  God 
b  exhibited  in  the  gospel  as  possessing  claims  to  our  obedi* 
ence,  and  a  power  to  command  it,  which  reason  alone  cannot 
exert.  He  enforces  his  law  by  all  the  rights  of  creation ;  bj 
all  the  obligations  of  his  love  in  the  redemption  of  the  world ; 
and  by  all  the  terron  of  his  justice,  which  shall,  at  last,  de- 
cide, by  this  law,  the  eternal  destimes  of  mankind. 

Among  the  most  efiectual  means  of  holiness,  pious  writers 
have  ever  considered  the  promised  aids  of  the  holy  SfHrit: 
they  are,  therefore,  to  be  classed  under  that  head  of  presump- 
tive proof  of  which  I  am  now  treating :  the  efficacy  ^  the 
scriptures. 

To  a  nature  corrupted  as  ours  is,  the  difficulty  of  coiiquef- 
log  its  sinful  tendencies  and  habits,  and  turning  its  whole 
force  and  activity  into  an  habitual  love  of  virtue,  of  holiness, 
and  of  God,  that  is,  of  regenerating  and  new  creating  it,  might 
jusdy  be  regarded  as  insuperable  without  supernatural,  and 
divine  assistance.  At  least,  convinced  sinners  who  feel  only 
the  difliculties  of  religion,  and  who,  in  repeated  efforts  per- 
fectly to  obey  the  law  of  God,  and  to  overcome  the  power 
of  sin  in  their  hearts,  must  be  sensible  only  of  their  own 
weakness^  would  be  ready  to  sink  into  despondency,  or  re- 
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lapse  into  their  natural  indolence,  and  love  of  indulgence,  ua« 
leas  tfaej  could  find  some  hope  in  the  promised  aid  of  the 
holj  Spirit.    I^  then,  in  maintaining  the  efficacy  of  the  gos- 
pel, to  promote  holiness  of  life,  against  unbelievers,  we  should 
not  be  at  liberty  to  assume  the  reality  of  the  influences  of  the 
Spirit,  which  would  completely  decide  the  question ;  jet 
the  promise,  and  hope  of  his  gracious  and  effectual  assistance 
b  calculated  to  encourage  the  perseverance,  and  teammate 
the  diligent  and  faithful  endeavours  of  every  believer,  and 
may,  therefore,  be  justly  reckoned  among  the  efficient  means 
which  the  gospel  possesses  of  promoting  true  holiness,  and 
reproducing  on  the  heart  of  man  the  image  of  his  Creator. 

Finally,  this  argument  is  supported  by  experience.  I 
might  here  mention,  m  the  first  place,  the  great  and  manifest 
effect  which  the  gospel  has  ever  had  in  producing  holiness 
of  life  wherever  it  has  been  received  with  a  sincere  faith* — 
But  I  have  chiefly  in  view  that  proof  of  its  divinity  which  it 
carries  to  the  heart  of  every  real  christian  by  his  own  expe^ 
rience  of  its  sanctifying  influence.  This  is  a  proof  indeed 
that  is  entirely  personal,  and  does  not  belong  to  the  general 
evidences  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  Yet,  to  a  sincere  be- 
liever, who  has  experienced  this  holy  and  renovating  power, 
and  thus  may  be  said  to  have  the  testimony  in  himself,  and 
this  is  the  principal  view  in  which  the  pious  writers  I  have 
mentioned  propose  this  argumeni,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  other 
proof  which  comes  home  with  such  life,  and  force,  and  per- 
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suasion  to  hit  heart  The  argument,  however,  which  I  tako 
to  be  in  ha  nature  very  aolid  and  just,  ia  calculated,  and  in- 
tended rather  for  the  confirmation  of  the  faith  of  the  believer^ 
than  the  conviction  of  the  unbeliever. 

Of  THIS  coiraraTEircTor  thb  acRiPTiTEEa  with  thbm- 

SBLVBto,   AHB   WITH   THB  8TATB    OF    THB  WORLD. 

Another  internal  character  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  which 
affi>rds  a  presumptive  argument  ci  their  truth,  is  their  conf» 
9i9tencf/.  This  may  be  considered  under  two  views  :  their 
consistency  with  themselves,  and  their  consistency  with  the 
state  of  the  world* 

That  any  work,  Ae  production  of  one  author,  and  embrac- 
ing a  code  of  legislation,  or  system  of  morals,  how  extensive 
soever,  founded  on  his  peculiar  opinions,  should  be  regulariy 
deduced  from  definite  principles,  should  aim  at  one  end,  and 
be  found  coherent  in  all  its  parts,  would  have  in  it  nothing 
surprising.  It  would  be  a  natural  consequence  of  genins,  and 
sound  judgment  m  the  writer.  But,  m  the  scriptures  we  per- 
ceive, not  the  work  of  one  author,  nor  of  one  age,  but  the 
gradual  development  of  a  grand  scheme  of  providehce,  and 
of  divine  grace  towards  mankind,  commencing  with  the  ori- 
gin, and  carried  on  through  the  whole  series  of  time,  till  the 
close  of  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament,  in  the  accomplish- 
ment and  illustration  of  which  an  immense  number  of  persons 
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miist  iiave  co-operated  throughout  succeBsiye  ageSi  not  con- 
nected with  one  another,  and  not  acting,  as  far  as  appears  to 
human  view,  under  any  common  direction.  One  dispensa- 
tion follows  and  is  built  upon  another.  The  same  spirit,  the 
same  principles  of  theology,  of  piety,  and  morals  pervade  the 
whole  ;  .the  same  spiritual  promises  and  hopes  are  gradually 
unfolded  through  thousands  of  years,  and  conducted  to  their 
ultimate  accomplishment.  Here  is  a  vast  concatenation  of 
events  intimately  linked  together,  and  depending  upon  one 
another ;  here  is  a  unity  of  plan  in  this  great  system  contin- 
ued down  through  different  dispensations  of  the  mercy  of  God 
to  the  world,  tending  to  fulfil  one  great  design,  the  salvation 
of  mankind  through  a  Redeemer ;  of  the  astonishing  devej 
lopment  of  which  design,  continued  through  such  a  long  pe- 
riod, no  reasonable  account  can  be  given,  unless  we  suppose 
the  whole  to  be  under  the  unmediate  guidance  and  direction 
of  heaven.  Plans  laid  by  human  contrivance  are  not  so  per- 
manent, and,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  so  continuous.  There  is 
no  example,  in  human  affairs,  of  successive  generations  tak- 
ing up  one  design,  unfolding  it  by  degrees  in  a  long  course  of 
ages,  and  carrying  it,  at  length,  to  its  ultimate  completion. 
From  the  character  and  state  of  human  nature,  its  limited, 
and  discordant  views,  this  is  perhaps  impossible.  We  do 
not  perceive  the  various  schools  of  philosophy  concurring 
long  in  the  same  systems  of  physics,  or  of  morals.  One  lead- 
er of  a  sect  differs  from  another  ;  the  disciple  differs  from  his 
master ;  the  principles  on  which  their  respective  theories  are 
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built  are  contioiialljr  changing.  But  in  the  holj  scriptures 
we  fiod  one  uniform  consistent  design  pursued  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  Amidst  all  the  variations  which  in  a  long 
succession  of  ages  must  have  occurred  in  the  state  of  society, 
in  the  manners  of  men»  b  their  habits  of  thinking,  and  in  the 
external  forms  and  usages  of  the  church  itself,  we  still  per- 
ceive the  same  doctrines  concerning  the  nature  of  God,  and 
the  duties  of  man ;  we  still  discern  the  same  principles  of  mo- 
rals, the  same  worship  of  the  heart  required  in  true  religion, 
the  same  high  and  eternal  motives  of  duty  urged  upon  the 
conscience,  the  same  promised  Saviour  exhibited  to  our  faith, 
the  same  plan  of  divine  grace,  distinguished  only  by  the  ad- 
ditional lights  from  time  to  time  thrown  upon  it  as  it  approach- 
ed its  final  accomplishment.  In  this  consistency,  then,  we 
behold  a  moral  phenomenon  so  different  from  whatever  takes 
place,  in  the  plans  and  designs  of  men,  as  to  affi)rd  no  slight 
presumption  that  the  whole,  from  its  commencement  to  its 
consummation,  has  been  under  the  wise  and  gracious  direc- 
tion of  the  Spirit  of  Ood.  The  same  Spirit  seems  to  have 
inspired  the  holy  patriarchs,  the  great  legislator  ef  Israel,  the 
long  succession  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  and  the  evangelists 
and  apostles  of  our  blessed  Lord. 

There  is  another  light  in  which  the  consistency  of  the 
scriptures  may  be  considered,  which  merits  a  more  extended 
illustration :  it  is  their  conformity  with  the  actual  state  of  the 
world.     Truth  is  always  consistent  with  itself,  and  with  all 
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other  truths.    Error,  though  it  may  be  disguised,  asd  to  »u* 
perficial  observaf  bn,  may  seem  to  bear  a  semblance  of  trufli ; 
yet  in  such  a  wide  field  of  moral,  historical,  and  natural  sci* 
ence,  as  is  embraced  in  the  holy  scriptures,  it  is  extreoady 
improbable  that  any  scheme  of  falsehood  and  imposture,  fidi- 
ricated  especially  in  such  an  early  age,  should  not  cootain 
many  discrepancies  with  the  actual  system,  moral  or  physi- 
cal, of  the  world,  which  would  be  made  more  and  more  man* 
ifest  by  the  improvements  of  science.    But  improTementa  in 
genuine  science  have  hitherto  only  more  clearly  elucidated 
and  confirmed  the  doctrines  of  the  scriptures,  and  especially 
the  facts  of  the  sacred  history.     Here  we  see  the  depravity 
of  human  nature,  ih€  existence  of  which  b  demonstrated  by 
a  most  melancholy  experience,  not  only  asserted,  but  ac- 
counted for,  and  referred  to  a  most  natural  source.    Here  we 
see  a  remedy  provided  for  this  universal  corruption,  confiir* 
mable  to  the  hopes  of  virtue,  adequate  to  the  fears  of  guilty 
agreeing  with  the  soundest  principles  of  reason,  yet  such  as 
reason  could  never  have  discovered*    Here  you  trace  the 
origin  of  nations  in  the  immediate  descendants  of  the  gr^t 
postdiluvian  father  of  the  race  ;  and  here  the  different  my- 
thologies of  so  many  people,  and  their  varying  traditions,  re- 
ceive a  reasonable  interpretation,  and  are  reunited  i|s  in  a 
common  centre* 
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THE  OHARACTBR  OF  THB  AOTHOR  OP  OITR  RSLf^IOV  !  THR 

IirSTRinitSVTft  HR  BMPLOTRD  TO  PROMOTR  IT :  THE 

RRKEFICIAL  COlTBR^lVEirCBS  WHICH  HA  YE  RE* 

8ITLTBD  VROM  ITS  PUBLICATION  AND 

RECEPTION  IN  THE  WORLP* 

Among  the  prestiinptire  evidences  of  the  truth  of  the 
cliristian  religiony  none,  perhapS)  aire  stronger  than  that  which 
arises  bom  the  character  of  its  blessed  Author.  No  other 
man  has  ever  existed,  who,  in  his  intercourse  with  the  world, 
waa  80  blameless,  so  amiable,  and,  in  everj  attribute  which 
deserves  the  esteem  of  mankind,  so  worthy  our  veneration 
and  love.  Such  a  character  would  very  ill  accord  with  the 
duplicity  and  hypocrisy  of  imposture.  As  the  union  of  the 
divine  with  the  human  nature  in  the  person  of  the  Redeemer 
is  a  doctrine  purely  of  revelation,  we  are  not  at  liberty,  while 
only  establishing  the  proofs  ot  the  gospel,  to  assume  that  prin- 
ciple in  order  to  exalt  the  virtues  and  perfections  of  Jesus 
Christ.  We  must  consider  him  merely  as  he  appeared  to 
the  view  of  men,  claiming  to  be  the  founder  of  a  new  religion 
derived  immediately  from  Ood,  that  we  may  judge  how  far 
his  character  corresponded  with  his  high  pretensions,  and 
how  far  these  pretensions  were  supported  by  such  eminent 
virtues,  and  such  freedom  from  error  and  imperfection  in  con- 
ducty  as  ought  to  be  expected  in  a  messenger  of  heaven,  the 
example  and  instructor  of  mankind.    That  he  appeared,  in 
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the  eyes  of  hu  disciplefl,  after  their  long  and  intimate  inteN 
course  with  him,  and  their  daily  observation  of  his  life  and 
manners,  worthy  of  their  highest  love  and  veneration,  and 
worthy  of  the  heavenly  origmal  which  he  churned,  is  strongly 
expressed  in  the  following  declaration  of  Saint  John :  And 
the  Word  was  made  fleshy  and  dwelt  among  us  ;  and  we  6e- 
held  his  glory  f  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Fathiff 
fuU  of  grace  and  truth.*  Thb  whole  passage,  I  presume, 
refers,  not  to  his  transfiguration,  nor  to  any  of  those  appear- 
ances in  which  he  exhibited  himself  to  his  disciples  immedi- 
ately before  his  ascension,  but  to  that  beauty  of  holiness^ 
that  glorious  display  of  virtue  and  perfection  which  shone 
duough  his  whole  life,  and  which,  in  every  part  of  it,  wasytdl 
of  grace  and  truth :  that  is,  conspicuously  distinguished  by 
the  most  amiable  condescension,  and  benignity  of  disposition 
and  manners,!  and  by  the  most  undissembled  and  inviolable 
sincerity. 

Among  the  most  distinguishing,  as  weD  as  the  most  vene- 
rable characteristics  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  his  piety  towards 
Ood.  The  universal  government  of  divine  providence  he 
devoutly  acknowledged  in  every  event  of  his  life.  And,  in 
the  immediate  prospect  of  his  most  punful  death,  and,  after^ 
wards,  m  the  midst  of  those  excruciating  sufferings,  so  stu£- 


•  John  1,  14. 

t  This  18  frequently  the  meaDing  of  the  origioal  term  X'^*^^  and,  perhaps^ 
alwayi  when  applied,  as  it  ii  here,  m  the  detcriptioD  of  character. 
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•usl/  aggravated  hy  the  ingenuity  and  tnalice  of  wicked  men^ 
70a  perceive  no  other  emotions  but  those  of  compassioni  and 
for^veness  to  his  enemies,  but  the  most  perfect  meekness, 
submission,  and  resignation  to  the  will  of  God.  Often  you 
see  him  retire  apart  from  the  admiration,  or  the  curiosity  of 
the  multitude,  and  the  company  of  hb  disciples,  for  the  pur* 
poses  of  secret  devotion,  and,  on  the  sabbath  day,  he  is  care- 
ful to  exhibit  an  instructive  example  of  devout  attendance  on 
the  public  institutions  of  religion  in  the  assemblies  of  the  syna- 
gpgue*  Ever  warm,  humble,  and  affectionate  in  his  dev<^ 
tional  exercises,  you  perceive  in  them,  however,  nothing  of 
fliose.ecstacies,  nor  of  those  bold  famOiarities  with  heaven, 
which  distinguish  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm.  And  in  that 
model  of  prayer  which  he  gave  his  disciples,  which,  for  com- 
prehension of  thought,  for  a  just  selection  of  the  objects  of 
prayer,  and  for  the  true  spirit  of  devotion  has  never  been 
equalled,  you  find  the  genuine  fervors  of  piety  united  with 
the  most  calm,  dignified,  and  rational  expression  of  the  de- 
vout feelings  of  the  heart. 

When  we  descend  to  that  part  of  his  character,  which  was 
exhibited  in  his  intercourse  with  mankind,  it  is,  in  the  high- 
est degree  amiable  and  interesting,  and  worthy  our  admira- 
tion and  imitation.  The  spirit  of  meekness  and  humility 
breathed  through  his  whole  life  and  manners  ;  and  his  be- 
nevolence and  charity  knew  no  bounds.  Always  engaged 
b  instructing  the  ignorant  and  comforting  the  afflicted,  you 
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behold  him  continuallj  sorrounded  with  multitiidM  of  poor, 
of  inaiaied,  of  blind,  of  diseafled,  listening  to  his  instrnctioDS 
and  consolations,  and  seeking  relief  from  that  benevolent 
power  which  he  was  erer  ready  to  exercise  in  their  behalf 
His  love  of  sincerity  and  truth  would  never  suffer  him  to  dis* 
guise  his  designs,  even  when  he  knew  that  his  enemies  were 
onlj  waiting  for  his  declaration  to  wreak  upon  him  their  moat 
cruel  and  murderous  rage.    Yet,  it  was  m  the  midst  of  the 
sufferings  inflicted  by  their  cruelty  and  rage  that  the  united 
virtues  of  his  character  shone  with  the  brighest  lustre  ;  sub- 
mission  to  the  will  of  God ;  zeal  for  the  happiness  and  salva- 
tion of  mankind,  the  great  object  for  which  he  laboured  up* 
on  earth ;  the  unruffled  meekness  of  his  nature  under  the  in* 
juries  and  indignities  of  his  persecutors ;  compassion  aoid 
forgiveness  towards  his  enemies  in  the  midst  of  the  tortures 
which  be  endured  from  their  hands  ;  the  dutiful  affection  and 
care  of  a  son  towards  a  destitute  and  afflicted  mother  stand- 
ing at  the  foot  of  his  cross,  which  no  bodily  torment  could 
suspend  in  his  heart  for  a  moment ;  the  whole  crowned  by 
that  last  fervent  act  of  benevolence  and  devotion,  in  which 
he  expired  :  Father  forgive  thenif  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do»    How  unlike  an  impostor !    How  far  superior  to 
the  life,  and  the  death  of  heroes,  or  philosophers  !    Rous- 
seau in  one  of  those  moments  of  warm  and  generous  admira- 
tion  of  virtue  which  he  sometimes  felt,  comparing  the  death 
of  Jesus  Christ  with  that  of  Socrates,  gives  to  the  founder  of 
Christianity  an  infinite  preference  to  the  Athenian  sage. 
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This  cbaracter  of  Jesus  Christ,  indeed,  is  drawn  from  the 
memoirs  of  his  life  written  bj  disciples,  who  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  coloured  it  with  a  pencil  tinctured  bj  their 
partiality  for  a  beloved  master.  But  let  it  be  remembered 
that  the  gospels,  were  evidently  not  written  with  any  direct 
view  of  making  the  eulogy  of  Christ,  but  merely  to  present 
to  us  a  narrative  of  his  actions  and  discourses,  which  is  done 
with  the  most  undesignmg  simplicity.  The  character  we  de- 
rive from  the  facts  as  they  have  presented  them. 

To  draw  a  uniform,  consistent,  and  noble  character,  from 
imagination,  which  shall  be  entirely  new  m  its  principal  fea« 
tnres,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  works  of  genius,  and  not 
to  be  expected  from  men  in  that  sphere  of  life  in  which  the 
disciples  moved.  But  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  invent  a 
consistent,  yet  diversified  series  of  actions  from  which  the 
character,  strongly  and  distinctly  marked,  shall  naturally 
arise  to  the  view  of  the  reader.  Besides,  we  have  four  se- 
parate memoirs,  evidently  written  without  any  concert  of 
their  authors,  which  still,  however,  present  to  us  the  same 
picture  of  life  and  manners.^    A  biographical  picture,  thus 


*  WriUtn  wUhovt  anycmcerl  qfthdr authors;  for  although  they  present  to  us 
nearly  Ibe  nine  transactiona,  and  ducourset,  yet  it  is  not  done  with  that  identity 
either  io  Uie  substance  of  the  narration,  or  the  order  of  time  which  would  indi- 
cate preconcert,  or  design.  On  the  other  hand,  we  perceive  nich  differences  as 
would  naturally  occar  in  the  narratives  of  intelligent  and  honest  men  giving,  af- 
ter a  certain  interval  of  time,  the  history  of  the  same  events,  without  any  know- 
ledge of  each  o(her*8  testimony,  or  any  study  to  make  them  accord ;  and  yet  with 
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depicted  amiply  by  acdons^  drawn  bj  men  whoae  pbda  and 
sound  UDdentandiiigs  enabled  them  only  to  exhibit  without 
embellishment  what  they  actually  saw  and  heard>  but  wh» 
were  utterly  incapable  of  dramatic  fiction,  carries  in  itself 
the  strongest  claims  to  be  received  as  genuine.  It  is,,  be- 
rides,  so  pecufiaTi  so  utterly  unlike  whatever  had  before 
been  exhibited  among  men  either  in  the  history  of  real  fife, 
or  in  iction,  that  it  can  never  be  ooncrived  to  be  the  mere 
creation  of  writers  who  were  wholly  incompetent  to  such  es* 
says  of  genins  and  fancy*  In  evecy  view,  it  bears  the  irre- 
lAitible  uttpressions  of  truth  and  nature.  A  character,  how 
worthy  the  messengor  of  peace,  and  salvation  to  mankuid, 
irim  cfadmed  the  high  and  holy  relatbn  of  beng  the  Son  of 
Ood! 

One  peculiarity  in  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  especially  mer* 
itB  our  most  serious  conrideratfen,  as  it  demonstrates  that  be 
coidd  not  have  acted  on  any  suggestions  of  human  policy  OT: 
wisdom.  In  order  to  place  it  m  ite  just  fight,  itisneceaeary 
again  to  canry  back  our  view  to  the  state  of  public  opinion  in 
the  Jewish  nation  at  that  period.  The  befief  that  the  com- 
ing  of  the  Messiah  was  just  at  hand  was  then  strsngand  imi*' 
versal.  The  Jews,  proud  of  their  exclusive  rehlion  to  Ood  aa 


•ocbiiDifoiiDityv  nd  fvcli  coDmteiMf  10  the  whole  diaracter,  ev^  when  one  kh 
trodacMBew  facti,  of  which  tbeoUien  have  not  spokeo,  aa  dearly  demonstratei 
ifaatthey  are  drawing  from  life,  and  that  they  all  have  the  same  original  before 
thezD. 
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km  choMD  paoplei  and  unpatieiit  €i  the  yoke  which  had  late* 
ly  been  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Bomaos,  expected  in 
their  Messiah  a  martial  prince  and  a  conqueror,  who  should 
delirer  them  from  Ae  power  of  their  enemies,  and  enabb 
them  to  conquer  in  fh^r  turn.    In  such  a  state  of  the  public 
sentiment  and  feeling,  impatient,  agitated,  anxibus,  moment* 
I7  waiting  fiir  the  appearance  of  soaie  great  deliverer,  many 
darmg  ^irits  would  naturally  arise  to  offer  themselves  as  lead- 
ers b  the  honourable  and  popular  enterprise  of  rescuing  the 
nation  from  its  abject  humiliation,  and  raising  it  to  that  splen* 
dor  and  glory  so  eagerly  anticipated  by  every  Jew.    Minds 
of  a  &natical  and  entfaunastic  turn,  inflamed  to  a  degree  of 
msanity  by  sympathy  with  the  general  fervor,  would  hoagine 
themselves  to  be  the  instruments  destined  by  heaven  to  ac^ 
complish  this  glorious  purpose.    Whereas  others,  of  a  cold 
ifofdetyy  but  of  a  bold  and  resolute  temper,  calculating  on 
the  possibility  of  tunui^  the  national  ardor  to  their  own  ag* 
gmndiseraent,  woidd  cherish  Ae  daring  ambition  of  usurping 
tihe  government  by  force  of  arms,  and  placing  tliemselves  on 
the  throne  of  Judea.    But,  whether  actuated  by  a  spirit  of 
fimatkism,  or  imposture,  and  under  one  or  o&er  of  these 
claases  M  pretenders  must  l^e  ranged,  they  would  equaify 
move  under  the  impulse  of  the  puUic  sentiment,  and  be  di» 
rected  by  it  in  their  chcnca  of  the  means  to  accomplish  their 
end.    They  would,  therefore,  dways  appear  at  the  head  of 
armed  bands.    And  such  was  the  fact,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony  of  the  cotemporary  historian  Josephus.    For,  of  alt 
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file  omnerons  impoiton,  who  sprtiog  op  in '  Jodea  pMleod- 
iog  to  be  Messiab,  a  liftle  before  the  nmistrj  of  oar  Savioary 
and,  from  that  period,  tBltfae  fiml  destruction  of  Jerusdemy 
there  was  not  one  who  did  not  attempt  to  support  his  chiiir 
bj  arms*  Not  so  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  deviated  ea- 
tirelj  from  Uifs  course,  which  nature  and  humsn  pc^y  would 
have  pointed  out  to  him,  and  chose  one  in  eveiy  reelect  op* 
posite.  The  viun  and  proud  expiectaHons  of  the  Jews  he 
refused  to  gratify.  He  openly  declared  that  Ihs  kfaigdonei  k 
not  of  this  world.  Instead  of  affecting  the  splendor  of  togfv 
aRyt  or  the  authority  of  command,  he  renounced  alVw(»ldly 
pomp  and  grandeur.  Instead  of  the  weapons  of -force  and 
compulsion^  be  employed  only  the  meekness  of  instructioii 
and  persuasion.  Instead  of  conciliating  the  favour  of  Iho: 
Jewish  nation  by  courting  their  prejudices,  he  boldly  and 
openly  declared  to  them  that  their  national  policy,  and  even 
their  national  existence  as  the  peculiar  people  of  God,  shoidd 
8000  come  to  a  period.  He  did  not  allure  his  disciples  to 
his  party  by  the  prospects  of  honour,  emolument,  cmt  com- 
mand, but  by  inculcating  humility  and  selfdenial,  and  pro- 
posing to  them,  in  his  service,  only  arduous  trials,  incessant 

• 

persecutions,  and  unrewarded  labours.  TIus  is  a  eotarae 
which  not  only  nature,  and  human  wisdom  would  not  iiave 
pointed  out,  in  the  drcumstances  in  whieb  he  chose  it,  bnt 
which  judgmg  on  ali'tfae  acknowledged  pinciples  of  pio)>a-^ 
baity,  could  only  have  tended  Xo  ruin  his  hopes.  The'  htttit- 
ble,  peiK^ful,  piaitien^  and  selfdenied  eharacterirhicb be  as« 
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Mimed)  80  widely  dUEbrent  from  that  to  which  the  spirit  of 
that  1^  and  nation  would  have  urged  him,  aflfprds  ample  proof 
that  he  was  not  governed  bj  anj  maxims  of  worldjr  pofiej* 
And  }m  suciceas,  notwithstandii^  the  entire  defect  of  all  the 
measures,  oar  precautions  which  human  wisdom  would  have 
pi^Gribed,  and  in  opposition  to  the  contempt,  the  indignation,. 
and  power  of  a  whol^  nation,  wfaos^  wounded  pride,  and  dis- 
appointed hopes,  had  inflamed  their  passions  to  a  degree  of  fu- 
ry wlueh  threatened  to  crush  him,  and  all  his  designs  in  an  in- 
stMft,  sappUeH  the  strongest  presumption  that  %  work  was, 
not  of  mm  but  qf  Oodf  who,  with  a  silent,  but  irresistible  op- 
eralioii,  often  confounds  the  counsels  of  the  wise,  and  defeats 
the  power  of  the  mi^ijty,  and  conducts  the  designs  of  his  own 
pioyidence,  by  secret,  and  inscrutable  springs,  to  the  most, 
wondeifol  and  unexpected  issues* 

Confimnable  to  the  character  which  the  Saviour  assumed 
were  the  instruments  which  he  empbyed  to  propagate  his  re^ 
ligpon.  He  choee  men  from  the  humblest  walks  of  life,  with* 
out  poorer,  without  bfluence,  without  science,  without  elo- 
quence ;  and  yet,  strictly  forbidding  every  attempt  to  extend 
Us  doctrines  by  compulsion  and  force,  he  commanded  them 
to  rdy  for  success  in  their  mission  simply  on  their  plam  un. 
varnished,  exposition  of  the  truth,  under  the  guidance  of  that 
divine  S{ttrit  which  he  promised  them  to  co-operate  with 
t^jpir  preaehii^.  What  could  be  expected,  on  every  ground 
of  human  calculation,  from  the  choice  of  such  instruments  for 
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a  workof  this  pecidiar  nature,  and  ef  tnch  infinite  t— ptif^ 
and  difficulty,  but  fsHuce  and  duigrace  ?   Coold  men  in  iheir 
rank  of  tife^  and  posaesBing  only  dieir  talents,  have  railed  their 
minds  to  such  a  migbtj  enterprise  as  that  of  changing  the  moni 
state  of  the  ivhole  world  ?  If  they  had  been  bold  enoagh  to  ad- 
mit the  thought,  was  there  any  example  in  the  history  of  hnman 
events  which  could  have  encouraged  the  smallest  hope  of  suo* 
cess?  Yet,  we  have  seen  them,  in  obedience  to  the  command  of 
their  master,  although  with  reluctance  at  ficst,  under  the  con- 
sdousness  of  their  own  impotence,  enter  on  this  astonishing  eiih 
terprise ;  and  we  have  seen  it,  contrary  to  every  priaciple  of 
probable  reaaomog,  gloriously  accomplished  in  their  hands* 
Well  may  we  ask,  then,  if  the  choice  of  such  instrumenta  is 
not  a  new  proof  that  our  blessed  Savkiur  did  not  take  couft*/ 
sel  of  human  wisdom,  nor  act  on  any  plan  that  the  cunning 
BfMrit  oi  imposture  would  have  dictated  ?  And,  when  ve  con- 
template the  wonderful  revolution  which  they  have  eftcted, 
does  not  the  conclusion,  almost  irresistibly,  force  ilaelf  upon  t 
the  mind,  that  they  must  have  acted  under  a  divine  dupec* 
tion  ? 

But,  omitting  all  oflier  ai^gumenta  of  the  presiimpdve  dass,  - 
I  shall  only  further  offi^r  to  your  consideration  that  atroQg  - 
presumption  which  arises  from  the  eftcts  which  the  christian 
religion  has  bad  on  the  interests,  and  hiqpipiness,  the  refigiaoi 
opinions,  moi^Js  and  oianners  of  society*    That  the  pnUica;" 
tion  of  the  gospel  has  produced  an  important  revohitioii  in 
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Ifae  moniA  and  religiDiit  state  of  the  world,  is  obvious  to  all 
wlio  liaye  suflkieiit  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  nati<Mis, 
and  of  homan  nature,  to  be  able  to  compare  tihe  p»it  with  the 
*  present:  and  that  this  revohttion  has,  upon  the  whole,  been 
salntarj,  and  has  eontribnted,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  hap- 
pinesa  of  mankind,  can  hardly  be  denied  by  any  well  inforoK 
ed»  and  esuidid  unbeliever. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  the  christian  revelation  may  be 
Goosidered  under  two  views :  the  great  and  visible  improve- 
ment of  the  world  in  religioas  and  divine  knowledge  in  conse* 
qnence  of  the  prevalence  ci  Christianity ;  and  the  practical 
improvement,  especially  of  the  christian  nations,  in  morab 
and  mannas* 

Mock  Ihbi  been  said  already,  on  the  great  superiority  of 
the  Aeological  and  moral  system  of  the  sacred  scriptures, 
above  all  that  pUlosophy  ever  taught  among  thedbciples  of* 
humaii  wisdom,  or  superstition  ever  substituted  for  reli^on 
among  the  vulgar.  But  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  gos- 
pel is  not  to  be  looked  for  chiefly  among  men  of  science,  who 
form  but  a  small  portion  of  any  nation,  nor  to  be  measured 
pripeipally  by  the  excellence  of  its  doctrines  compared  with 
the  ulirtitntions  of  philosophy,  -but  by  the  illumination  which 
it  turn  shed  through  the  great  mass  of  the  people*  In  this 
chss,  who  were  once  thought  to  be  incapable  of  any  rational 
consideration  of  those  Sift>!ime  subjects,  do  we  not  now  find 
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truer  notions  of  God,  purer  conceptions  of  the  woiiUp 
to  him,  juster  principles  of  duty,  a  more  p^fect  systmn  of 
the  rules  of  moral  conduct,  and  highor  and  nobler  motives  to 
enforce  those  rules  in  practice,  than  were  eyer  known  eTC»  . 
to  the  few  sages  who  appeared  here  and  there  like  stars  in 
the  dtek  night  of  pagamsm  ?    This  is  certainly  the  greateat 
tod  sidilimest  effect  which  has  erer  been  produced  by  maaH 
instruction.    No  where  do  ire  now  behold  sucli  objects  of 
worship  as  Jupiter  or  Juno,  as  Manr  or  ApoUo,  whose  vices 
would  have  been  an  additionid  stain  on  the  reputation  of  the 
most  immoral  of  their  worshippers.    Stfll  less  do  we  see  teoh 
pies  erected  to  such  deities  as  Bacchus  or  Venus ;  or  such 
ridiculons,  lewd,  and  beastly  sprites  as  Fauns  and  Sa^rs^  as 
Pria{ms  and  Pan.    We  no  longer  witness  the  reveb  of  a  1m^ 
liday  substituted  for  the  pure  worship  of  Almighty  God, 
which  should  consist  m  solemn  acts  of  homage  and  venera- 
tion ;  in  penitent  acknowledgments  of  our  sins,  in  devout  me- 
ditations on  the  works  and  perfections  of  the  Creator,  in  grate« 
foi  recollections  of  his  innumerable  mercies,  and  in.  the  {noob 
anticipation  of  those  heavenly  and  immortal  hopes  which  of- 
fer the  most  powerful  motives  to  the  true  believer  to  live  vir- 
tuously, and  form  his  best  preparation  to  die  peacefully. 
The  offices  of'  religion,  that  were  performed  in  the  pagan 
temples,  did  not,  in  any  country,  embrace  the  moral  instruc- 
tion of  fbt  people.    The  functions  of  die  priesthood  were  all 
fidfflled  in  the  regular  discharge  of  a  ritual  of  uomeanpig^  or 
fantastic  ceremonies.    Piety  or  good  morals  were  not  en* 
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ftOMMd- reqnfattte  evm  to  the  saoerdotBl  character.  How 
dMbrant  are  tfaoae  pknui  offices  which  are  performed  in  our 
^Ariatikn  tenifrilea!  What  a  school-  are  they  become  to  the 
people  of  that  knewM^  moat  important  to  the  interests'  and 
kapfriness  of  maidtind !  With  what  advantifes  b  the  church, 
fliat  is,  under  the  immediate  inspeetioo  and  authoritj  of  AX* 
mighty  God,  are  the  j  initiated  in  that  most  perfect  discipline 
wUeh'embnices  the  whole  compass  of  tiieir  duties  to  God 
and  mail,  and  provides*  most  certaidy  for  the  happiness  both 
of  their  presem^  and  their  fiitare  being!  Iddatfy,  with  its 
ki^oos  and  immoral  train,  has  been  banished  from  all  its  an^ 
elMit  "seats'ln  tiie  drffiaed  world.  For  Christianity  has  in 
Aia,  and  in  many  other  respects,  extended  a  salutary  influ- 
ence fiff^beyond  the  nations  embraced  within  its  actual  pale* 

If  christiatuty  has  introduced  into  the  great  mass  ci  socie- 
ty a  more  perfect  knowledge  than  they  enjoyed  before,  of 
fliose  moral  and  divine  principles  most  useful  and  important  to 
"flie  practical  understanding  and  discharge  of  all  th^  duties, 
it  has,  in  the  same  proportion,  opened  the  true  sources  of 
enjoyment  to  aB  who  sincerely  embrace  and  believe  its  doc- 
kines.  Their  happy  influence  will  be  perceived  by  a  good 
man  in  eve^  situation  whoem  he  can  be  placed,  b  the  com- 
posure of  his  spirit,  b  the  sense  of  the  contbual  presence, 
favour,  and'protection  of  Aloughty  God,  in  that  fiytbl  affec- 
fiott  and  trast  with.which  he  confides  b.  the  divine  mercy, 

%nd  that  security  with  which  the  spirit  of  iaith  reposes  .on 
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tilie  true  fiNndfttion  of  our  eternal  bopes.  Bnt  (he  gracHnu 
and  beneficeot  poww  of  the  gospel,  and  the  preciousness  of 
its  Gonsohtions,  w3l  be  pecidmrly  felt  under  the  varioaB  af- 
flictions which  God  hath  found  it  necessary  or  useful  to  ia- 
trodoce  mto  the  discipline  of  our  present  state  of  probation» 
There  are  coanfiorts  in  religioD  which  can  enable  the  pioiis 
heart  to  throw  off  the  pressure  of  aB  its  soirows.  Biit^  thit 
I  nnj  not  enter  too  f^  info  disquisitions  which  would  beft 
ter  becwie  the  pulpit,  I  wiR  confine  myself  briefly  to  poist 
out  the  oousolation  and  support  it  affiirds  tiie  soul  at  the  sp^ 
preach  of  death.  The  weakness  of  human  nature,  tf  it  ii 
not  supported  by  religious  hope,  commonly  meets  this  awfid 
term  of  our  earthly  eiustence  with  extreme  solicitude.  And 
the  consciousness  of  go3t,  which  is  apt  to  be  awakened  in  tii€  ' 
heart  when  we  are  approachbg  the  presence  of  the  Supreme 
Judge,  and  when  all  the  illusions  of  the  passions,  and  the 
world,  which  had  diverted  reflection,  tune  passed  awayy 
greafly  aggravates  to  most  men  the  distress  of  dying.  ^^ 
utter  ignorance  of  all  that  is  beyond  this  life,  and  the  kssM 
apprehensions  natural  to  weakness  and  guilt,  of  what  may 
take  place  hereafter,  must  often  estate  with  terror,  or  baog 
with  peculiar  heaTiuess,  on  flie  departing  spirit  which  0  ^ 
enlightened  by  revelation.  The  polite  and  learned  nations  of 
antiquity,  although  they  had  some  notions  of  the  exbtence  of 
the  soul  after  (he  dissolution  of  the  body,  and  some  appre- 
hensions of  a  future  retribution  to  virtue,  and  to  vice,  yet  bad 
framed  no  clear  and  satis&ctory  ideas  oh  fliese  sul^acts  on 
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wbieh  reafloo  eoidd  relj:  all  their  rqwreaentatioin  of  the 
BiBte  of  depailed  sonb,  therefore,  were  melaneholj  and 
gloomy  in  the  extreme.  What  ioeflbUe  coinolationy  theoi 
has  the  gospel,  brought  to  countleas  millions  of  (he  bumaa 
race  ?  What  comfiNrt  has  it  shed  upon  the  hour  of  death? 
what  iUumin^ktion  on  tba  darkness  of  the  tomb,  t^  brtng" 
ing  life  and  immortaiily  io  lighi  I  It  has  pointed  out, 
thrp^gft  Jepos  Christ,  the  wajr,  at  once,  to  a  happy  death, 
and  to  tj^e  eertmhope  oCa  Uessed  and  eternal  eswteaGOk 
To  the  red  chiistian,  who  believes  its  promises,  and  confides 
in  itfk  fafpesj  the  comlcwts  which  it  sheds  on  this  most  inter* 
e#tiqg  ci»ps  of  our  beii^  are  bejond  every  estimate  which 
cai^  be  formed  oC.tbeir  value,  aii4  must  greatly  strengthen  in 
liis  lieart  thrt  fiuAi  which  has  been  created  and  nourished 
there  by  its  holy  doctrines. 

Suffer  ipe  now  to  conclnde  these  evidences  with  an  obser- 
vation which  is  of  great  importance  b  ordw  to  a  just  view  of 
the  mflucBoe  of  the  christian  system  on  the  general  happiness 
of  the  world*    Although  the  knowledge  of  its  divme  truths 
has  not  been  actually  oommumcated  to  aU  nslions ;  yet  it 
teaches  us  to  believe  that  the  whole  human  race  do,  in  a  very 
great  degree,  participate  in  its  blessings.    From  the  moment 
of  the  fall  of  our  ori^al  parent,  and  the  mer^fid  promise  of 
that  heavenly  ^eed  who,  from  the  beginning  was  destined  to 
repair  the  evils  of  las  transgression)  the  world  has  been  placed 
UBfler  aa  adorinnitratioii  of  pace  i»  the  toiidi»  of  the  Media- 
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ioTf  suited  to  its  degenerate  condition.  And  now,  in  coHse- 
quence  of  the  atonement  made  by  the  Lamb  slain  from  thi 
foundation  of  the  worlds  and  of  the  assistance  ofdie^holy 
Spirit,  which  through  the  one  oblaiion  offered  on  the  eriiss, 
has  been  imparted  to  all  men  to  direct  and  strengthen  thelliC- 
tates  of  conscience  in  their  breasts,  salvation  has  been  relide^ 
ed  possible  to  smcere  repentance,  and  regeneration  cfhaui 
in  every  age,  and  in  every  natiop,  even  where  the.ntme  of 
Jesus  Christ  has  not  been  explicitly  revealed.*  Fdr  tke  ho- 
ly apostle  Peter  hath  taught  us,  what  a  heavenly  yfmsm  r^ 
vealed  to  him :  that,  through  the  death  and  medialioa  id  At 
ever  blessed  Saviour)  in  every  nation,  he  HuatfmnsUiOoi, 


*  The  pious  men  in  the  patriarchal  ages,  and  generally  in  the  andent  woild, 
could  have  had  no  defiqpte,  and  evangelical  apprehenBions  of  the  character  of  the 
S^oar,  aotwithstaodiDg  it  was  through  the  efficacy  of  his  atonement  Uiit  they 
liad  aecess  to  God,  and  by  hit  Sjurit  they  were  sanc6fied.  The  same  Sprit  is  ia- 
parted»  in  a  degree,  to  the  heathen  world,  in  every  age,  who,  applying  withal 
vine  efficacy  the  law  of  nature  to  the  consciences  of  men,  becomes,  tomai^aBMS 
them,  a  principle  of  iiDcere  repentance  and  regeneration  of  heart. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Brainerd  in  the  journal  of  his  mission  among  the  Indians,  rehtei 
a  striking  anecdote,  very  much  to  the  present  point,  of  an  aged  man  wliom  he  net 
with,  who,  in  his  original  state  of  heathenism^  had  gained,  from  his  own  redec^ 
tions,  and  the  exercises  of  his  own  heart,  under  the  influence  ofthat  divine  Spirit 
which  he  acknowledged,  anaeyiaintancp  with  the  most  important  practical  pnaor 
pies  of  real  piety,  asfl^,  probably,  aa^  without  the  explicit  knowledge  of  the  Me- 
diator, and  the  atonement,  they  wer£  generaUy  attained  even  by  the  best  men  !■ 
the  ancient  and  patriarchal  world.  Mr.  Brainerd,  after  free  auid  repeated  con* 
versations  with  him  on  the  most  practical  subjects  of  religion,  declares  that  if  lie 
thought  it  posdble  for  a  heatliea  to  he  a  truly  pious  man,  without  the  direct  know- 
ledge of  Jesus  Christ,  he  would  have  concluded  this  Indian  to  be  such.  In  this 
remark,  indeed,  we  perceive  a  certain  illiberality  of  opinion,  which,  coosiderioc 
the  powerful  eftct,  on  many  minds,  of  the  prejudices  of  education,  is,  perhaps, 
rather  to  be  lamented  than  severely  censured.  This  pious  missionary  forgot  the 
reasQningof  itint  Paul  in  the  third  chapter  of  bis  epistle  to  the  Rdmaxis. 
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4ii|il  ivorleeft  rigkteousMSSy  is  accepted  mih  him.  This  is 
tbe  fotindatioD  of  our  hope  with  regard  to  the  pious  men  of 
Ibe  tocfenf  world :  and  on  the  same  grounds  maj  we  stiB 
boBd  a  reasonable  hope,  that  those  distant  corners  of  the 
'6arfli»  which  seem  covered  with  the  profoundest  darkness, 
preserve,  at  all  times,  many  of  the  chosen  vessels  of  mercj. 
▲nd,  although  .the  SOD  of  righteousness  has  not  yet  lifted  his 
bfamfT  on  all  natbns,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  is  &i 
Vk  gIdrioiB  progress ;  and  that  as  the  plans  of  divine  provi^ 
denee  are  hastening  to  their  full  development,  the  gospel  will 
Acfffly  be  exleiided  along  with  the  improvements  of  civiK- 
xation  and  science,  over  the  whole  earth,  and  involve  all  na- 
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wan  it  be  asked,  what  advantages  then,  if  the  principle  which  has  be^n  stated 
above  be  jmt,  have  the  christian  nations  over  those  who  ei^of  only  tbe  hhA  gliia- 
verioSB.of  the  light  of  nature  P  I  answer,  that,  although  men,  who  ei^oy  <^  the 
iaiperfeet  lights  of  nature,  together  with  those  gleams  of  original  truth  which 
Iwve  been  preserved  by  a  tradition  that  is  not  yet  eintinly  extinct  among  any 
pO(^le«  may,  through  r^entance  and  sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  be  saved  by  a 
Redeemer  whom  they  have  not  distinctly  known,  yet  most  they  besnl^ject,  through 
life,  to  many,  and  distressing  doubts  and  anzietice  which  the  native  weakness  of 
Inunan  reason  is  unable  to  resolve.  Besides,  the  nations  who  eBjjoy  the  blessed 
li|^t  of  the  gospel  possess  much  clearer  &nd  more  ample  meaas  of  knowledge  and 
of  grace,  more  efficient  motives  of  duty,  more  ooosoliog  hopes,  than  those  who  are 
left  to  the  obscure  teachings  of  reason  unenlightened  by  revelation.  And,  if 
fuch  means  and  motives  have  in  their  own  aalure,  and  ind^ioodently  on  the  more 
abundant  influences  of  the  divine  Spirit,  which  accompany  them  under  the  chris* 
tian  dispensation,  a  powerful  tendency  to  promote  the  spirit,  and  to  advance  the 
interests  of  piety  and  virtue,  how  greatly  matt  tbe  numbers  of  pious  men  be  mul- 
tipUed  under  the  full  illumination  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness  p 

To  these  reflections  it  may  he  added,  that  if  higher  degrees  of  purity,  and  sanc- 
tity of  heart  and  life  be  tbe  natural  result  of  the  clearer  lights,  and  nobler  privi- 
leges of  the  gos|)el,  a  principle  most  reasonable  in  itself,  will  it  not  follow  likewise 
that  proportionably  richer  and  more  glerioos  rewards  shall  crown  tbe  obedience 
of  the  sincere  christian  in  the  everlasting  prescoet  of  bis  Kedecmer  ? 
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tioDS  in  the  splendor  of  hb  raja.  Wben  thii  bleBaed  era 
diaD  aniire»  ahall  we  not  find  an  abundant  compenflaQoo  fo 
the  pflortial  darkneaay  or  tbe  feeble  dawn,  which  has  ao  kmg 
overspread  the  world,  not  onlj  in  the  superior  duration,  but 
in  the  superior  gjorj  of  that  period,  when,  to  use  the  beautifid 
and  expressive  figure  of  the  prophet,  the  lighi  (^ihe  moan 

» 
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REVEALED  RELIGION. 


1st   OF  THE  HOLT  TRIITITT. 


i 
I 


THE  TRINITY, 

OR 

THREEFOLD  EXISTENCE  OF  THE  DEITT* 


In  enteriDg  on  tbo  invefrtigatioo  of  the  peculiar  doctrineB  of 
revelatioDy  the  first  object  which  meets  our  attention  is  the 
Trinity,  or  Threefold  Existence  of  the  Seitj^ 

The  existence  of  God  is  equally  the  foundation  of  natu* 
ral  and  of  revealed  Religion.  But  in  the  sacred  scriptures 
it  assumes  an  aspect  new  and  peculiar.  The  Holy  Spirit 
has  revealed  in  them  a  modification  of  the  divine  essence  un* 
known  to  the  lights  of  nature.  Its  unity  indeed,  is  not  im* 
paired  ;  but  we  are  taught  to  believe  in  the  coexistence  of 
three  infinite,  eternal  and  equal  natures  or  persons  in  one 
most  holy  and  nndivided  Godhead.  As  this  is  a  doctrine 
entirely  beyond  the  discoveries  of  human  reason,  it  is  our  du- 
ty to  receive  it  simply  as  a  revealed  /<ic/,  without  attemptmg 
too  curiously  to  pry  into  the  inscrutable  mode  of  this  divine 
union,  which,  Qiust  tran9cend  the  comprehension  of  pur 
minds.  Perhaps,  however,  it  Is  not  farther  beyond  our  intel- 
lectual capacities  to  form  distinct  conceptions  of  a  Trinity  in 

UDiop,  than  it  is  clearly  to  conceive  of  God  himself  as  pre* 
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gented  to  oar  thoughts  by  natural  religion.  Each  of  his  per- 
fections  offers  to  the  mind  impenetrable  difficulties,  and,  in 
many  of  their  circnmstances,  apparent  contradictionB.  Th^ 
christian  system  embraces  three  infinite  subsistences,  or  per- 
sons,  equally  the  objects  of  divine  worship ;  and  all  included 
in  one  self-existent  and  eternal  essence,  only  sustaining  dif- 
ferent relations  to  mankind.  This  doctrine  justly  excites 
our  wonder,  and  ccmfounds  the  imbecility  of  our  minds. 
But  we  are  not  without  an  analogy  in  our  own  nature  to  facil- 
itate our  conception  of  the  posaibUiiy  of  the  fact.  The  un- 
derstanding, the  will,  and  the  affections,  often  enter  equally 
into  the  acts  of  the  soul ;  yet,  so  that  we  do  not  discern  in 
each  operation  of  the  intellect,  volition,  or  affisction  only  a 
third  part  of  its  force ;  but  we  perceive  that  the  whole  soul  is 
exerted  in  the  acf,  and  the  power  of  each  principle  is  as  the 
entire  energy  of  the  soul.  It  would,  indeed,  be  impious  to 
imi^e  that  the  human  mind  affords  any  adequate  type  of 
the  Supreme  and  Infinite  Spirit^  but  it  certainly  yields  an 
analogy  by  which  our  conceptions  may  be  aided  of  three 
dbtinct  and  equal  powers  in  one  simple  and  undivided  es- 
sence m  which  the  energy  of  the  whole  is  exerted  m  the 
operation^  of  each. 

Those  who  are  unfriendly  to  the  evangelic  system  often 
reproach  believers  on  this  subject,  as  receiving  a  doctrine 
that  is  unreasonable  only  because  it  b  above  the  investiga- 
tion of  reason*    This  is  a  distinction  which  cannot  fail  to 
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meet  the  thiiikiiig  nund  in  the  c<»iteiDp!ati4»i  of  uinumeraUe 
subjects  in  nature.  We  see  the  fact,  hot  we  cannot  under* 
stand  the  manner  of  its  existence,  nor  free  it  from  inexplica- 
ble difficulties  which  eqnallj  embarrass  the  wise,  and  the  ig- 
norant. Who  can  explain  fbe  ubiquity  of  God,  without  ex- 
tension, or  diTisicm  of  parts  1  Who  can  reconcile  his  ioimu- 
tability,  and  the  steadfastness  of  nature  with  the  promises  of 
his  protection  to  good  men?  Or  who  render  free  from  the 
most  embarrassing  perplexities  two  of  the  most  evident 
truths,  the  perfect  libertj  of  human  action,  and  the  infallible 
foreknowledge,  and  preordination  of  events,  the  one,  the 
most  obvious  dictate  of  experience,  the  other,  among  the 
most  certain  principles  of  science  ?  In  any  revelation  from 
God  concerning  himself,  have  we  not  the  justest  grounds  to 
expect  many  discoveries  which  would  otherwise,  have  far 
transcended  the  discoveries,  and  perhaps,  the  distinct  con« 
ceptions  of  our  reason*  We  must  judge  with  mfinite  imper* 
fectioD,  or  absurdity  of  the  divine  nature,  if  we  receive  no 
revelation  concerning  it  but  what  we  can  measure  by  the  fee* 
ble  powers  of  the  human  intellect.— (te  such  transcendent 
subjects  when  convinced  that  God  has  spoken*  it  is  the  first 
duty  of  a  christian  to  receive  implicitly  the  declarations  of 
his  holy  word,  without  any  attempt  to  bring  them  down  to 
<he  level  of  our  own  minds. 

It  is  a  natural  inquiry,  which  has  been  often  made,  whence 
can  arise  any  moral  benefit  from  the  revelation  of  a  Trin- 
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ttf)  when  it  b  confessed  that  human  reason  is  incapftbk  of 
conceiving  the  mode  of  the  divilie  existence  ?  I  answer  that 
the  utility  of  this  revelation  is  preciselj  similar  to  that  which 
ts  derived  from  the  knowledge  of  the  being  of  Ood.  The 
belief  presents  to  our  ideas  a  Legislator  and  a  Judge,  an  ob- 
ject of  worship  and  of  holy  fear,  a  hw  of  duty,  and  the  most 
powerful  sanction  of  that  law.  For  although  we  cannot  dis- 
tinctly conceive  of  the  divine  nature,  nor  expand  the  mind  to 
the  comprehension  of  infinite  perfection ;  yet  as  fkr  as  is 
competent  to  all  the  purposes  of  piety  and  virtue,  we  are 
able  to  understand  the  relations  of  his  justice,  his  power.  Us 
wisdom^  and  his  goodness  to  us  as  moral  beings.  In  Vke 
manner,  although  the  threefold  existence  of  the  Deity  is  most 
niysterious  and  inscrutable,  yet  the  belief  of  this  doctrine  as 
it  b  revealed  offers  God  to  the  understanding  and  the  heart,  b 
the  threefold  relation  of  our  Creator,  our  Saviour,  and  the  Il- 
luminator and  sanctifier  of  our  nature  ;*^m  one  word  as  the 
Moral  Oovemor  of  the  world  in  reference  to  our  redemption. 
These  relations  can  be  clearly  understood  by  man  and  are  in- 
finitely important  to  him,  as  an  offending  creature  to  be  known, 
tn  them  lies  all  hb  consolation,  and  the  foundatii»  of  hb  hope 
for  eternal  life. 
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Yfial^feBB  OF  TfitS  l>0€TRI17fi  BAKDBS  DOW V  ST 
TRADITION  AMONG  ALL  THE  ClVIUZfiD 
NATIONS  OF  ANTI4iUlTT. 

When  God  had  formed  the  Either  of  our  race  with  I'atiooal 
and  moral  powers  which  fitted  him  to  be  the  instructor  and  ^ 
governor  of  the  world,  it  is  a  reasonable  presumption  that  he 
should,  at  the  same  time  impart  such  a  kqowlege  of  himself  as 
should  be  reqasite  to  the  discharge  of  every  duty  which  he 
owed  to  Hearen.    And  certain  it  is,  that,  as  a  pious  parent, 
he  would  aifectionately  and  zealously  communicate  the  pre- 
cious treasure  to  his  immediate  offspring.  For  the  same  reason, 
iiifonnation  so  important  to  religion,  and  to  society,  would  be 
disseminated  by  the  ^at  ancestor  of  mankind  after  the  del- 
uge among  the  various  nations  springing  from  him,  the  know- 
ledge, indeed^  communicated  by  tradition,  however  important 
it  may  be  to  human  happiness  or  duty,  loses,  in  the  lapse  of 
time,  much  of  its  precision  and  accuracy,  and  becomes  mixed 
with  fable.    Tet  in  the  multiplied  changes  of  mankind,  if  the 
principle^  which  has  just  been  stated,  be  well  founded,  we 
inay  expect  to  find  many  traces  of  a  doctrine  so  intimately 
blended  with  the  first  principles  of  piety  ;  especially  in  those 
countries  whose  moral  history  reaches  nearest  to  the  era  of 
the  deluge.-^  And  we  do  accordingly  discern,  in  the  records 
of  ancient  learning,  vestiges  of  this  doctrine  which  are  sur- 
prisingly clear,  and  more  uniform  among  people  so  remotely 
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dispersed  from  each  other»  thaD  could  have  been  deir^Ted 
from  aD7  other  source,  than  the  common  parent  of  the  race. 
OrpheuS)  whose  name  is  apt  to  be  mingled,  in  our  ideas,  only 
with  fables,  but  who  was  a  great  legislator,  and  the  oldest  of 
the  Grecian  poets,  as  well  as  the  civilizer  of  all  the  north  of 
Greece,  speaks  agreeably  to  the  accurate  researches  of  the 
Chevalier  Ramsaj,  of  the  highest  of  all  beings  under  the  de- 
nominations of  light,  understanding,  and  life,  which  were  said 
to  express  the  powers  of  the  same  Deity,  the  Maker  of  all. 
And  Cudworth,  quoting  Timotheus,  informs  us,  [Intellect 
Ljst.  ch.  4]  that  Orpheus  denommated  the  three  powers  of 
the  divine  nature  Ouranos,  Chronos,  and  Phanes,  the  two  fe^ 
mer  names  of  Greek  ori^n,  the  latter  an  Egyptian  word  signi- 
fjing  Love ;  and  the  whole  not  widely  differing  in  the  force 
of  the  terms  from  those  already  produced  from  the  Chevalier 
Ramsay,  Pythagoras  is  known  by  all  acquunted  with  Grecian 
literature,  to  have  maintained  a  Trinity  of  divine  persons. 
His  philosophy  he  derived  from  Egypt,  Chaldea,  Persia  and 
India,  where  similar  doctrines  prevailed.  And  we  leam  from 
Moderatus,  who  was  a  disciple  of  his  school,  that  a  fundamen- 
tal maxim  of  his  theology  was  <^  that  God  is  one,  and  from 
him  proceed  two  infinite  beings : ''  which  maxim  he  explains 
and  expands  in  the  following  wordft— ^^  The^r^f  one  is  above 
all  beings,  the  Second  contains  all  ideas,  the  Thu'd,  which 
he  calls  Xm*  or  Soul,  partaketh  of  both."  Jamblichus,  the 
famous  antagonist  of  the  christians  says  ^  that,  like  them,  there 
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were  three  Gods  praised  hy  the  Pythagoreans.  And  one"^  of 
the  phflosopbers  of  this  school  denominates  the  second  of 
Otese  deities  '<  the  Hearenlj  and  Sensible  Ood."— The  Trin* 
Uj  of  Plato  is  still  better  known,  the  different  persons  of  which 
he  ttiled  ''r«  Agaihon  or  Hen  Nous  or  Logos  and  £[e  Psuche 
or  HeroSi  interpreted,  the  Good  or  the  one— the  Mind  or 
Reason,  and  the  Son!  or  Love. 

From  the  philosopher,  already  quoted,  we  learn  that  the 
traditions  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  acknowledge  Emeph  as 
iht  author  of  truth,  and  creator  of  the  world ;  but  before 
Emeph  they  place  the  first  Intelligent,  and  Intelligible  Be« 
ing,  who  can  be  adored  only  in  silence,  denominated  Eikton ; 
but  after  both  is  Ptha,  or  that  Spirit  which  animates  all  things 
by  its  vivifying  flame.  Eusebius  remarks  that  the  hierogly- 
phic of  the  Deity  in  that  nation  was  a  winged  globe,  with  a 
serpent  emerging  from  its  orb.  Of  which  symbol  Sanchoni- 
atho,  in  the  fragments  preserved  by  that  author,  gives  the 
following  explanation ; — *^  The  globe  signifies  the  first,  self- 
existent  Being,  without  beginning,  and  without  end ;— The 
serpent  is  the  emblem  of  divine  wisdom  and  creative  power; 
and  the  wings,  of  that  active  spirit  which  animates  the  uni- 
verse.^ In  corroboration  of  this  tradition,  it  was  the  received 
interpretation  of  their  priests  that  the  triangular  obelisks 
erected  at  the  entrance  of  all  their  temples  were  symbols  of 
the  divine  nature. 


•  Hierocle^. 
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PasBiog  to  other  nations,  Plutarch  has  preserved  a  tradh 
tion  of  the  Persian  theology,  that  their  supreme  Deitj  Oro* 
masdes  thrice  augmented  himself;  and  he  records  a  celebrar 
ted  festival  of  the  Magian  priests  b  honor  of  the  three* 
fold  Mjthras ;  the  names  of  whom  were  Oromasdes,  Mj- 
thras,  and  Mythra.     Since  the  presidency  of  Sir  William 
Jones  in  India  the  existence  of  a  supreme  Trinity  in  the  My« 
thology  of  the  Bramins  is  plainly  discerned  in  the  midst  of 
their  innumerable  Gods,  and  symbols,  the  belief  of  which  has 
been  preserved  among  them  from  the  most  remote  antiquity. 
And  the  European  missionaries  to  China  have  discovered 
visible  traces  of  the  same  doctrine  existing  among  that  an- 
cient people.-— Such  a  striking  coincidence  in  this  important 
principle  of  religion  among  various  nations,  so  remotely  sit* 
uated  from  each  other  certainly  points  to  some  common  ori^ 
which  can  hardly  be  presumed  to  be  any  other  than  that 
which  has  already  been  suggested^ 

An  objection  has  been  raised  against  this  presumptive  evi* 
dence,  as  it  may  be  called  in  favour  of  the  doctrine,  and  not 
without  much  appearance  of  plausibUity,  arising  from  the 
supposed  silence  of  the  scripture  of  the  Old  Testament. 
This  silence  however  is  more  apparent  than  real,  as  will  ea- 
sily be  discerned  by  the  attentive  reader,  in  the  revelations 
made  to  the  ancient  patriarchs.  That  celebrated  and  ingen- 
ious critic  who  has  been  already  quoted  more  than  once  bat 
who  perhaps  has  pushed  this  opinion  beyond  the  truth  of 
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fact,  thifiks  he  discovers  the  different  persons  of  the  adorable 
Trinitjr  as  disfinctlj  designated  in  the  writings  of  Moses  as  in 
those  of  the  apostles.  Of  the  living  and  true  God  this  great 
legislator  of  Israel  speaks  under  the  peculiar  appellation  of  Je- 
hovah, but  he  exhibits  him  to  that  nation  under  the  threefold 
denomination  of  Jehovah— Ab^— -the  self-existent  Father;  Je- 
hovah—El,— the  self-existent  Teacher  or  Illuminator;  and  Je- 
hovah-Ruach,  or  the  self-existent  Spirit.  And  Elohim,  under 
which  denomination  the  Eternal  is  so  often  spoken  of,  by 
3Ioses,  is  the  plural  of  Eloah,  and  indicates  plurality  of  ex- 
istence.  Tou  cannot  serve  Jehovah,  says  the  author  of  the 
book  of  Joshua,  for  he  is  the  Aoly  Elohim  ;  which  literally 
translated  is,  you  cannot  eerve  the  Self'Existent,  for  be  ia 
the  holy  Gods.  And  this  is  only  one  example  out  of  many 
throughout  the  sacred  writings.  Hence  the  Jews,  as  ap> 
pears,  by  the  oldest  commentators  on  their  law,  seem  at  all 
periods  to  have  entertained  this  principle.  And  in  the  time  of 
our  Saviour,  they  were  evidently  not  offended  at  his  doctrine 
of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but  at  the  pre- 
sumption,  as  they  supposed,  of  his  makmg  himself  the  iSoft 
of  Bod;  thereby^  making  himself  eyual  with  Qod^ 

Such  have  been  the  doctrines,  or  traditions  concerning  the 

divine^existence  cherished  in  the  most  distinguished  nations  of 

the  ancient  world.     And  it  is  far  from  being  an  improbable 

conjecture  that  they  contributed  in  no  small  degree,  to  prepare 

*hc  minds  of  mankind  for  the  favourable  reception  of  the  tWQ 
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do^Mne  bn  this  subject,  when  it  "^rasrerealed  hj  dor  Mesied 


But  so  various  h  the  human  'mitA  in  the  streugtli  €(  its 
"pofirersy  and  the  diversity  of  its  fancies,  or  prepossessions,  (hat 
it  soon  became  divided  into  different  systems  in  interpreting 
the  sacred  Utandard  transmitted  to  us  by  Christ,  and  his 
apostles.  Many  crude  notions  seemed  to  rise  and  faH  almost 
^t  the  same  moment,  in  the  primitive  church,  being  only  the 
transient  ebullitions  of  a  fanatical  fancy,  arising  from  the 
ferniientation  of  ancient  opinions  with  the  new  principles  im- 
pevkcfly  understood.  A  multitude  of  these  err6r8  are  en- 
numerated  by  all  the  ecclesiastical  historians,  who  merely  re- 
cord their  existence  and  their  extinction.    But  not  having 
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been  embraced  by  any  permanent  sect  in  the  church,  thejr 
merit  littie  regard ;  and  are  hardly  entitled  even  to  be  men- 
tioned in  a  system  like  the  present.  A  few  only  of  those 
whose  leaders  have  been  more  distinguished  by  their  tatents^ 
or  liave  made  more  extended  divisions  among  the  body  of 
christians  I  will  recall  to  the  notice  of  my  readers,  merely  stat- 
ing their  peculiar  and  discriminating  ideas  upon  this  subject, 
with  such  conciseness  as  the  brevity  of  this  work  requires^ 

The  Sabellians,  who  take  their  denomination  from  a  man 
respectable  for  his  learning  and  talents,  maintain  the  unity  of 
God  in  the  strictest  sense ;  and  interpret  the  tities  of  the  Fa- 
ther,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  expressive  only  of  the 
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*  Aflfisreat  itlations  of  Creator,  Redeemer,  tnd  Mord  Oov^m* 
or,  whicii  he  sustains  to  oaaokiod  in  the  economy  of  their  re- 
demptioo.  Considering  the  extreme  obscuritj  of  our  ideas 
upon  this  infinite  subject,  their  error,  acknowledging  as  they 
do,  the  Deity  of  our  Saviour,  cannot  be  regarded  as  one  that 
deeply  affects  the  system  of  our  holy  religion.  The  Tri« 
thdsts,  eoBceiring  that  they  would  do  greater  honor  to  the 
fespectiFe  persons  of  the  Trinity,  by  adopting  a  contrary 
opinion,  have  ass^ned  to  each  a  separate,  equal,  and  inde- 
pendent existence,  making  their  union  in  one  Supreme  Ood* 
kead  consist,  pot  in  any  natural  and  necessary  participation 
of  the  same  essence,  but  in  a  perfect  concurrence  of  will, 
and  co-operation  of  action  in  all  their  designs.— The  AHans, 
on  the  other  hand,  borpoiring  their  title  from  the  celebrated 
presbyter  of  Alexandria,  maintain  that  Christ  is  not  proper- 
ly God,  but  only  the  first  and  highest  of  all  creatures,  who 
has  been  taken  into  the  most  intimate  union  with  the  Peity, 
that  he  might  thereby  become  the  Saviour  of  the  world; 
conjoining  the  merit  arising  from  the  grandeur  of  this  divine 
^  relation,  with  that  of  the  obedient  and  suffering  condition  of 
human  nature  in  him.  Out  of  these  another  class  has  arisen, 
who  most  nearly  approach  the  orthodox  principle,  making 
Christ,  not  properly  a  creature,  nor  in  the  high  and  indepen- 
dent aense  of  the  Father,  God.  The  most  noted  of  the  mo- 
dern Arians  appear  to  have  adopted  the  ideas  of  the  celebrat- 
ed Samuel  Ciark,  who  stands  among  the  first  metaphysicians 
^ftsy  age,  that  tlie  Filial  is  an  eternal,  and  necessary  ema- 
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nation  from  the  Paternal  Deity ;  which  may  be  illustrated, 
if  such  an  infinite  subject  be  capable  of  any  illustration  frafll 
created  natiu^,  by  the  procession  of  light  from  the  body  of 
the  sun,  coexistept,  and  of  the  same  essence  with  the  body 
from  which  it  proceeds ;  yet,  being  derived,  though  a  ne- 
tessary  eSect  from  a  necessary  cause,  it  is  to  be  regarded 
as  dependent.  Such  does  this  great  man  suppose  to  be  the 
dependence  of  the  Son  upon  the  Father.— Opposed  to  all 
these  forms  of  trinitarian  existence  are  the  Pel^ians  or  Soci- 
ilians,  who,  notwithstanding  their  rejection  of  the  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  the  atonement,  and  its  related  doctrbes,  stilt 
daim  the  title  of  christians,  because  they  embraced  the  mo- 
ral code  of  Jesus  Christ  Their  distinguishmg  tenet  it,  that 
Christ  is  simply  a  man,  and  in  no  other  way  connected  with 
the  Supreme  Deity,  than  as  being  inspired  by  him,  and  sent 
by  him  into  the  wprld  to  be  the  chief  of  the  prophets  and  b- 
structers  of  mankind.— This  sect  is  hardly  entitled  to  the 
honor  of  the  name  which  they  fuisume. 

On  this  great  and  essential  doctrine  of  Christianity,  the 
opinions  which  haye  now  been  briefly  stated  are  the  chief 
which  deserve  to  be  mentioned,  exclusive  of  that  which  only 
we  conceive  to  be  warranted  by  a  just  interpretation  of  the 
holy  scriptures.  This  presents  to  the  mind  the  Father,  the 
Bon,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  being  equal  m  power  and  glory ; 
qually  necessary  and  independent  in  their  existence  ; — 
H:tly  one  in  their  essence,  but  diflferent  in  persoi^ty  ^^ 
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The  objects  of  equal,  and  undivided  worship.  In  the  economy 
of  human  redemption,  however,  the  Paternal  t>eity,  is  to  be 
considered  as  actuaUy  exercising  the  rights  of  divine  authority. 
— ^The  Filial  Deity  as  being  the  immediate  minister  of  the 
divine  mercy  by  his  atonement  and  intercession ;-— and  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  applying  the  revelation  of  the  divine  mercy 
for  the  sanctification  of  the  heart,  and  qualifying  the  disci* 
pies  of  the  faith,  by  his  gracious  influence  for  the  pos- 
session  and  enjoyment  of  etemallife.  In  all  acts  of  wor- 
ship it  18  the  principle  of  Christianity,  that  we  address  the 
Father,  through  the  Son,  by  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

PROOF  OF  TH«   TRIiriTT. 

Having  stated,  as  conscisely  and  distinctly  as  posssible, 
the  christain  principle  upon  this  subject,  I  proceed  to  estab- 
lish  the  evidence  of  the  doctrine  solely  froim  the  sacred  scrip- 
tures. And,  being,  by  every  party,  acknowledged  to  be  a 
doctrine  purely  of  revelation,  I  reject  every  modification  of 
hnman  reason  en  a  subject  on  which  reason  is  utterly  incom- 
petent to  judge,  and  could,  therefore,  only  mislead.  I  equal- 
ly reject  from  this  demonstratien,  every  part  of  the  sacred 
text  on  which  any  doubt  can  be  raised  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  copy,  the  scriptures  being  full  and  abundant  on  the  sub* 
ject,  after  every  deduction  that  the  most  scnipulons  enemy 
can  require.  And  this  concession  is  made,  not  from  any 
hesitancy  which  Qan  justly  be  entertained  concerning  the  au- 
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flieiiticif J  of  tboaefew  disputed  passages,  which  have  keen 
•elected  for  objectioD,  outof  our  coounoDlj  acknowledged  ver- 
sioDy  but  that)  in  an  elementary  treatise  intended  for  the 
youngest  divines  and  for  the  comfort,  instruction,  and  estab- 
Ibhment  of  the  common  christian,  no  proof  may  be  presented 
to  them  but  what  shall  be  seen  to  rest  only  on  the  most  se- 
enre  foundation* 

These  proofs  may  be  arranged  mto  such  as  are  general, 
rebfing  equally  to  the  whole  Godhead,  and  such  as  are  par- 
ticnhr,  establishing  the  Deity  of  each  person.  The  former 
are  presented  to  us  in  the  forms  of  baptism,  and  of  benedic* 
fion,  both  which  are  adminbtered  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ohost,  and  shew  us  that  the  object  of 
worship,  and  of  trust  to  the  whole  church,  can  be  perfectly 
exhibited  to  our  faith,  only  under  these  three  united  titles* 
And  they  are  so  united  that  equal  power,  honor,  blessbgi 
and  homage  is  ascribed  to  each.  To  that  Divine  Trinity 
equally  we  are  consecrated  on  our  entrance  into  the  church ; 
fiom  that  Trinity  equally  all  the  blessings  of  the  gospel  de- 
scend to  the  faithful. 

In  examinii^  the  divinity  of  the  respective  persoasH>f  the 
Godhead,  it  b  requisite  chiefly  to  attend  to  those  proofs  which 
establish  the  proper  Deity  of  the  Son  ;  for,  when  thb  point 
is  once  admitted,  there  b  no  further  objection  to  the  .full  ac» 
kaowledgpnent  of  the  doctrine*    The  dedaratioD  nsoally 
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quoted  fiion  Saint  Fanl  id  the  second  chapter  of  the  episfle 
to  the  Philippiana*'  I  omit,  for  the  reasons  already  assigned, 
and  rely,  at  present,  on  two  positive  and  expKcit  atteslationi 
contamed  in  the  6rst  chapter  of  the  gospel  of  the  aposfle 
John,  and  the  ^fiftfa  chapter  of  his  first  Epistle.*— <*  In  the  be- 
ginning was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the 
WcH'd  was  Ood.— And  we  know  that  the  Son  of  God  is  come, 
and  hath  given  us  an  understanding,  (hat  we  may  know  hioi 
that  is  true,  and  we  are  in  him  that  is  true,  in  bb  Sod  Jeans 
Christ, — this  is  the  true  God,  and  eternal  life.''  If  it  had 
been  the  purpose  of  our  Heavenly  Father  to  teach  this  doc- 
trine to  the  world  so  that  no  mistake  or  error  could  be  com- 
mitted  with  respect  to  It,  we  cannot  easily  conceive  bow  it 
could  be  taught  in  stronger,  and  more  explicit  language.  Con- 
vinced of  this,  as  one  would  think  that  every  man  of  candor 
and  fairness  must  be,  we  fiee  those,  who  deny  the  principle, 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  utmost  ingenuity,  and  even  so- 
phistry of  criticism  to  elude  the  force  of  the  evidence  which 
arises  from  the  obvious  construction  of  the  sacred  writings. 
If  these  terms  are  explained  to  a  different  and  more  circuitons 
meanings  all  certeunty  is  taken  from  the  scriptures,  and  homan 
ingenuity  may  equally  bend  them  to  the  support  of  the  most 
opposite  opinions. 

This  argument  is,  in  no  small  degree,  confirmed  by  the 
frequent  and  pointed  references  made  by  the  apostles  to  the 

*  Pha  2. 6. 
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prophetic  and  mosaic  writings,  in  which  Christ  is  spoken  of  as 
the  Angel  of  the  covenant,  and  addressed  as  Jehovah  that  Mo- 
rions being  to  whom  the  highest  characters  of  divinity  belong, 
and  for  whom  the  profoundest  worship  of  mankind  is  clahn- 
ed.    By  comparing  the  New  Testament  with  the  old,  it  be* 
comes  evident  that  the  Son  was  God,  adored  by  the  patri- 
archs, and  the  Author  and  Subject  of  all  those  divbie  ap* 
pearances  exhibited  to  these  eminent  Smnts  recorded  hi  the 
ancient  scriptures.    It  strengthens  the  proof  already  pro- 
duced of  this  doctrine  being  always  acknowledged  by  the  he- 
brew  nation,  and  the  primitive  church,  from  the  begining  of 
the  worid.    It  renders  probable  likewise  the  opinion  of  those 
great  men,  equally  conspicuous  for  learning  and  piety  who 
believe  that  this  worid  was  created  principally  to  illustrate  the 
glory  of  Ood  in  the  redemption  of  man  ;  and  that  it  was,  for 
that  purpose,  from  the  beginning,  put  under  the  immediate 
dominion  and  administration  of  the  Son  of  God.     These 
ideas  must  forcibly  impress  the  pious  inquirer  who  candidly 
studies  the  sacred  writings,  and  compares  the  christian  era 
with  the  most  ancient  periods  of  the  Mosaic  economy.     The 
declaration  of  the  apostie  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  Acts  ; 
*<  This  is  he  who  was  in  the  church  in  the  wilderness,  with 
the  angel  who  spoke  to  him  in  the  mount  Sina,  and  with  our 
fathers,"  most  evidentiy  refers  to  the  history  of  the  Exodus 
in  the  third  chapter.    And  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  appeared 
to  him  in  a  flame  of  fire  out  of  the  midst  of  a  bush,  and  he 
looked,  and  behold  the  bosh  burned  with  fire  ;  and  the  bush 
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Wat  not  ooBMiintdU  And  MMes  mM,  I  wiH  nom  tuni  aside 
ami  aee  Una  great  aighf^  why  the  bush  is  Dot  burnt  And 
wkan  Iha  Lord  saw  that  he  torned  aside  to  see,  God 
called  to  faiaa  out  of  Ae  audst  of  Ae  bosh,  and  sud  Moses, 
Moees.  And  he  aaid»  here  am  I.  And  he  said  draw  not 
nighluther :  put  off  thj  sbms  fipom  off  thy  feet ;  for  the  place 
n4ieraon  Iheo  staadest  is  hdly  gvoand*  Moreover,  be  said  I 
am  the  Ood  of  tfayiiklher,  the  God  of  Abraham,  tbeGodof 
Isaac  wd  the  Oed  of  Jaoeb^"  BehoM  then,  Jcaua  Christ 
presiding  as  Jehovah  in  the  ancient  church,  and  acknowlr 
edged  to  be  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacok-^Many 
paasagsa  contribato  to  shew  that  Christ  was  the  sopreme 
Ruler  and  Guide  of  farsel  in  their  progress  through  the  wilder- 
ness to  the  land  of  promise..  And  for  the  perfect  Deity  of 
Jesus  Chrtet  aehnowledged  in  botib  branches  of  the  church, 
a  proof  more  precise  and  strong  can  hardly  be  adduced,  than 
fliat  o€  the  apostle  in  the  beginning  of  his  epistle  to  the  He* 
brews,  quoting  the  forty  fifth  Psalm,  where  the  prophet  un- 
der the  full  spirit  of  inspiration,  saith  of  the  Son,  thy  throne 
O  Bod  is  fortoer  and  eDer,  a  sceptre  of  rigUeotisness  is  the 
sceptre  of  thy  kingdom.  And  the  evangelist  John,  in  the 
twelfth  ch^ter  of  his  gospel,  applies  to  Christ  one  of  the  moat 
sublime  descriptions  of  Jehovah  recorded  b  the  sacred  writ- 
ings ;  ^  In  the  year  that  king  Uzziah  died,  I  saw  also  the  Lord 
sittuig  on  a  throne,  high  and  lifted  up,  jaibove  it  stood  the  Ser- 
aphim ;  each  one  had  six  wings ;  with  twain  he  covered  his 

feet,  with  twain  he  covered  his  face,  and  with  twain  he  did 
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ij;  and  one  cried  to  another  and  laid;  faolf,  hcAy,  htij^  m 
the  Lord  of  hoatB ;  the  whole  earth  ia  fidl  of  his  ^kvy.  la.,  6^ 
1.  These  (ftuigrg,  adds  the  erai^eliBt,  said  EsaiaSf  wkm 
he  sa$v  his  glory^  that  is,  (he  gloiy  of  Chriit,  (tf  whom  he 
waa  at  that  time  writing,  and  spaJfeofhimu 

Another  proof»  perhaps  not  leas  forcibly  of  the  Deitj  of 
fte  Son,  is  the  fireqaent  ascription  to  him  of  all  the  peculiar 
flittd  mcommnnicaUe  attribntes  of  the  Godhead ;  etenutj,  ioi- 
mntBdnlHy,  oomiacienoe,  omnipresence,  and  creation.-—**  And 
thou  Bethlehem  Ephratah  thonj^  thou  be  little  among  the 
tlw^usands  of  Judah,  yet,  out  of  thee  shall  he  come  fiirdi  un- 
to me  that  is  to  be  ruler  b  Israel;  whose  goingp  forth  have 
been  of  old,  from  everlaating ;''  aaith  the  veij  explicit  pre* 
diction  of  the  pn^het  Micah.    Jesus  himself  declares,— 
**  before  Abraham  was,  I  am.''    And  by  hia  Spirit  he  an- 
nounces to  his  favourite  disciple  John,—**  I  am  Alpha  aad 
Omeg%  the  beginning  and  the  ^ding,  which  is,  which  was, 
and  which  is  to  come,  the  Aknighty.''    Listen  to  the  strong 
and  unequivocal  language  of  the  epistle  to  the  HelireirB.— 
**  To  the  Son  he  saith,  thou  Lord  in  the  beginning  hast  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  earthy  and  the  heavens  are  the  work  of 
thy  hands ;  they  shall  perish^  but  thou  remainest ;  they  shall 
wax  old  as  doth  a  garment ;  but  Aon  art  the  same,  and  thy 
years  shall  not  fail."    The  same  author  m  the  foUowmg  sea- 
tence  unites,  in  the  most  positive  terms,  the  eternity  and  im- 
mutability of  the  Saiiour,  **  Jeaua  Chiiat  the  same  yeste^ 
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day,  lo  day,  tad  foever/'  And  ho  luoiself  testifies  his  own 
omnipresence,—**  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together 
in  017  oame,  there  am  I  in  the  nudst  of  them  Mat.  18.  And 
io!  I  am  with  yon  always  to  the  end  of  the  world  Mat  28. 
I  add,  in  the  last  place,  that  all  dirine  attributes  are  embraced 
in  the  work  of  creation,  which  b  explicitly  ascribed  to  the 
Son:  **for  b7  him,  all  things  were  cseated,  thataie  m  heav- 
en, and  that  are  m  earth,  visible  and  invisible,  whether  they 
be  thrones,  or  dominions  or  principalities,  or  powers :  all 
things  were  created  by  him  and  for  him,  and  he  is  before  all 
flungs;  and  bjiiim  all  things  consist:  Col.  1*  16."  Crea« 
tion  forms  the  siqpreme  relatbn  between  the  Creator  and  the 
creature*  It  is  the  true  foundation  of  worship,  and  consti* 
tntea  exclusively  that  perfect  ri^t  claimed  by  the  Eternal 
to  onr  duty  and  obedience.  All  things  mere  made  by  Aim, 
saith  the  evai^dbt  John :  and  therefore  the  Father  hath 
commuted  aU  judgment,  that  is,  the  entire  government  of 
tUs  world,  to  the  Son,  that  all  men  $hoM  hmor  the  Son, 
even  08  th^  honor  Uie  Father. 

These  proofii,  although  consisting  of  a  very  small  number 
selected  out  of  the  great  mass  of  the  scriptures  proportioned 
to  the  brevity  which  I  contemplate,  afford  ample  confirma- 
ti<mof  the  true  and  prc^r  Deity  of  the  Son;  and,  in  that, 
they  establish  beyond  reasonable  doubt  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  No  small  degree  of  strength  arises  to  the  argument 
fipom  the  constrained  reasonings  by  which  its  enemies  study 
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to  combat  Oe  force  of  Oil  erkienee.    &Mtt^  46  U^fMt 

fides  of  diYinity,  h  is  iJleged,  aare  not  bmtbwed  on  the  Soi^ 

which  are  ascribed  to  the  Fa^er,  such  ait  Ihte  Almtgh/hf,  the 

Most^Higlu    Can  an  j  objectioii  more  obnoosl^  denmittiM 

the  weakaecni  of  die  cause  which  is  obfiged  (p  hate  vecoQise 
to  such  evasions^  when  oUier  tides,  equally  characteristic  of 

the  divine  nature^  are,  wiUi  ^ater  frequency^  applied  to 
him  ?  Besides,  a  part  of  dioee  tides  which  are  supposed  to 
be  ezclusivelj  appropriated  to  the  Almighty  Father,  an, 
most  obviously,  used,  not  as  marking  any  superiority  of  nsr 
ture,  but,  along  with  others,  as  distinctive  characters  of  the 
diflbrent  persons  of  the  Trmity*  To  give  only  coe  exam- 
ample;  There  is  one  CM  tte  Father^  (/  whom  are  all 
Ifctngft,  mnd  one  L&td  Jeem  Ckriet  by  whom  are  all  things* 
Will  it  not  require  some  peculiar  depth  of  underatsodi^g  to 
assign  the  superiority  of  ^  to  btf^  and,  in  the  act  of  creatioBy 
tosay  which  is  expresdveof  the  greater  poweri  or  the.  great- 
tor  dignity? 

The  objectors  presume,  that  the  terms  expressive  of  the 
highest  powers  of  divinify  are  applied  to  Christ,  as  bekng- 
log  to  him  only  in  an  inferior  degree*.  And  presumiiq^  in- 
deed it  is,  to  attempt  to  graduate  the  divine  peifectionsi  or 
bia  creative  operations,  by  oar  liouted  standard.  What 
measure  have  the  scr^tures  given  us  to  fix  the  import  of 
these  phrases  except  the  obvious  meaning  and  connexion  of 
the  terms?   What  gradations  can  be  fixed  in  the  powers  of 
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presmes  to  measure  the  divine  nature  bj  its  own  narrow 
vieM;  ittd  nder  tihe  |Kiwerfid  influence  of  a  pr^vdice 
wkicbf  having  fixed  hs  pUoMphie  theolo^cal  Bysteni  inde* 
pendent^  df  that  M^ed  regard  to  the  aiiaple  dietatea  of  the 
woid  of  CM  whidi  oi^fat  to  goyem  Ae  ideas  of  ererj  chris- 
liaSf  studies  to  bend  the  nde  of  fidth  to  its  preeoneeired 
opimens* 

The  Ibrce  c(  Ae  aigoment  derived  from  the  powers  of 
erealkm  ascribed  to  Christ  diese  writers  think  to  weakeifi  by 
chaiqpttg  in  some  instances  the  import  of  the  wordtrandafed 
ivorUf.  Bjf  ivfcom  alsot  saith  tite  apostle  to  the  Hebrews^ 
hi  made  the  wotUb;  which  phrftseolegjr  they  render;  hy 
whom  eUo  he  conatiMed  the  ages;  meaning  the  dilbrent 
dispensittions  of  die  churchy  the  patriarchal,  the  mosaic,  and 
die  chrisfian«  Little  advantage,  however,  can  be  gained  to 
their  cause  by  tins  change,  when  the  full  import  ot  the  terms 
is  fiorly  considered.  Less  they  cannot  imply,  if  we  give 
them  any  aaeaning  worthy  the  solemnity  of  the  divine  oracles, 
than  diat  the  whole  moral  order  of  the  universe  has  been 
origluiaily  constitued,  and,  stall  times,  arranged  andgovem** 
ed  exclusively  by  the  providence  of  the  Bon.-^But  is  (his 
less  the  property  of  divine  power,  or  the  work  of  divine  wis* 
dom  than  is  the  physical  consdtutidn  and  order  of  the  uni- 
verse ?— The  most  ii^enious  evariow,  tberefiire  or  colour* 
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ngs  of  the  stroDg  language  of  scriptarei  leave  entire  the  en*> 
deuce  of  the  full  and  perfect  Godhead  <rf  the  Soo. 

The  particular  proofs  of  the  Deity  of  flie  Hoi  j  Spbit,  in 
the  next  place^  demand  our  attention;  in  wluch  it  is  neceasa- 
17,  first,  to  establbh  his  distinct  personality,  and  that  he  is 
not  merelj  spoken  of  as  a  quality,  expressive  of  the  helbess 
ef  the  divine  natnrei  The  import  of  the  word  spirU,  is  un- 
derstood as  far  as  the  term  can  be  explained,  only  by  the  ac^ 
tim  of  our  own  mmds.  What  is  most  obsciire  and  difficult 
m  our  conceptions,  when  we  attempt  to  apply  it  to  the  Etei^ 
nal  Spirit,  arises  from  the  infinity  of  the  subject.  Here  we 
must  rest  contented  and  submissive  from  the  consciousness 
of  our  own  mp^eetion.  But  that  flie  Holy  Ghost  is  spoken  . 
of  as  a  distinct  person,  no  less  than  the  Father,  and  the  Son, 
k  evident  firom  the  forms  of  benedicdim  and  ai  baptism,  as 
well  as  from  other  passages  in  which  the  expression  admits  6[ 
no  ambiguity. — ^<  I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  he  shall  ^ve 
yon  another  Comforter,  that  may  abide  with  you  forever; 
even  the  Sfurit  of  truth.  When  he  the  Spvit  of  truth  is 
come,  be  shall  guide  you  into  all  truth,  John  15.  ch.  16.  do» 
There  are  diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  same  Spirit  1  Cor.  12. 

When  the  personality  <^  Uie  Holy  Spirit  is  established 
little  is  requisite  for  the  proof  of  hb  Deity.  The  evidence 
of  the  one  is  involved  in  that  of  the  other.  We  see,  in  the 
holy  scriptures,  the  same  divine  attributes  ascribed  to  him  as 
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to  die  other  penons  ef  flie  everblesaed  Trinitj*    We  Iiat^ 
indeed^  ao  fortber  coatromny  aa  Urn  important  doctrine* 

No  qneatioD  now  remaios,  which  merits,  in  any  degree, 
die  attention  of  the  atodent  of  theology,  except  that  which, 
fcr  a  long  dme,  impnidentlj  a^tated  the  eastern,  and  the 
weaten  christianB,  coocenui^  tfie  procession  of  the  Son  and 
Holy  Spirit,  and  that  chiefly  as  a  subject  of  histdry*  -  A 
qneation  on  flua  h^  and  mscnttable  doctrine  it  is  which  ia 
impossible  to  be  clearfy-  and  inteUigibly  decided ;  nor  do  we 
perceive  any  important  moral  consequence  that  could  resnlft 
from  the  deciaioD.  The  Greek  church  mamtained  fliat  botfi 
flie  Son  and  tlie  Holy  Ohest  proceed  front  the  Father  only* 
The  Latin  chorch  contended  that  die  Son  proceeds  fiom 
the  Father,  but  the  Holy  Spirit  equally  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son.— On  a  controversy  of  this  nature  we  ought  to  speak 
with  extreme  reserve,  and  to  assert  with  positiveness  noth- 
ing but  what  is  cleariy  warranted  by  the  scdptures  them* 
selves ;  permitting  no  modification  of  the  language  or  ideas 
to  our  own  fancy.  When  we  listen  solely  to  the  sacred  wri- 
ters the  evangelist  John  declares  that  the  Spirit  proceeddh 
from  ike  Father  ;*  but  he  is  also  called  by  the  apostle  Paul, 
writing  to  the  jRomans,  and  other  churches^  the  Spirit  of  tie 
Son.f  When  we  would  conceive,  or  explain  this  doctrine 
farther  than  the  strict  terms  of  revelation  import,  the  mind 

•  Jobs  15.  as.       f  aomaiM  8.  9.  Gal.  14.  6.  Phil.  1.  19. 
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ii  immediatelj  kwt  in  uatteBptantiMjr  b«y««d  ^  imren 
of  tlw  hmnan  ioteQeet  And  although  the  terms  of  lerip- 
ture,  and  the  opinioD  of  the  higheBt  christian  antiqaitj  ap- 
pear to  tkvciat  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  chnrch,  yet  the 
iMence  of  the  disputes  which  appear^  m  the  pogress  of  tUi 
controversy,  between  them,  and  their  g^cien  brethrsn  is  » 
de^p  reproach  to  both  parties* 
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Having  brealed  «f  tke  being  of  God,  and  ef  tbat  idea  <^ 
the  divine  nature  and  perfection  preaented  to  na  in  Holy 
Scriptore/  the  anbject  whicli  next  occiira  to  our  cbnaidera- 
ticMi  is  hia  iounediate  Bgdncy  ttid  control  over  all  the  works 
of  his  hand,  osuaUj  styled*  in  onr  theological  systems,  his 
J^ecreea.    By  this  term  is  intended  the  sovereign  and  holy 
win  of  God  concerning  all  things  fliat  exist,  not  only  in  their 
being,  bvl  m  aQ  then*  changes  and  actbns  from  the  greatest 
to  the  most  miniite.    They  embrace  the  entire  system  of  the 
universe,  both  physical,  and  moral,  corporeal  and  spiritual, 
and,  m  the  language  of  philoso[diy,  constitute  the  universal 
laws  both  of  matter  and  of  mind ;  which  are  so  ordained,  ia 
tiieir  or^oal  structure,  as,  by  their  natural  operation,  to  at- 
tm  every  purpose  of  the  altwise  Creator.    But  divines,  witti 
justice,  perhaps,  entertuning  a  suspicion  of  the  languagis  of 
pUkMophy^  as  if  it  kept  the  immediate  agency  of  God  too 
Ottch  out  of  view^  by  mterposing  the  natural  law  between 
bim  and  the  event,  and  willing  to  present  him  always  to  the 
'mindf  in  all  flie  changes  of  the  universe,  have  chosen  to  emf- 
ploy  the  terms  ordinatiooy  and  predestinatioa  as  exhibUinj^ 
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tiie  ultimate  cause  of  whatever  takes  place  in  heaven  or  oa 
earth*  No  event  pan  happen  but  in  consequence  of  the  lavs 
which  he  has  established,  and  established  with  a  fuU, 
immediate  and  present  view  of  every  cesult  which  should 
spring  from  them.  And  as  the  whole  creation  was,  at  all 
times,  present  before  him,  from  the  beginning,  and  nothing, 
strictly  speaking,  can  be  considered  as  either  past,  or  to 
come  in  the  view  of  omniscience,  his  preordination  or  decree 
is  justly  regarded  as  embracing  every  event,  and  all  events 
lire  seen  as  being  immediately  obvious  (o  his  view,  and  aris- 
ing naturally  out  of  the  train  of  causes  which  he  has  ordained. 

This  term,  as  it  has  bee^  adopted  by  theologians,  b 
inerely  technical,  and  has  an  appropriate  meaning,  being  us- 
ed to  signify  the  divine  purposes  with  respect  to  the  whole 
order  of  nature,  but  chiefly  with  respect  to  the  mor^l  states 
and  destinies  of  mankind.  It  is  evidently  borrowed  from  an 
analogy  supposed  to  exist  between  the  divide  and  human  go* 
vernmenta,  and  is  consequently  employed  to  express  the 
mil  of  Almighty  Ood  as  the  supreme  legislator  and  gover- 
nor of  the  universe. 

Few  words,  in  the  Old  Testament,  have  been  translated 
by  this  term,  and,  in  every  place  where  they  are  employed 
they  might,  with  equal  propriety,  have  been  rendered  by 
the  terms  statute,  law,  or  purpose.  In  the  veraion  of  ttie 
New  Testament  it  is  no  where  found,  although  the  equiva* 
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lent  expressions  cmmsd,  purpose,  foreknowledge^  preieilC' 
nation,  frequently  occur ;  whkh  language,  especially  when 
it  relates  to  the  moral  states,  and  conditions  of  men,  evidently 
imply  all  that  is  intended  by  decree,  as  it  has  been  introduc- 
ed into  the  systems  of  theology. 

.  To  many,  who  appear  not  to  have  justly  reflected  on  the 
subject,  this  term  carries  in  it  somewhat  gloomy  and  austere, 
as  implying  that  all  the  actionsi  and  the  final  states  o£  man- 
kind have  been  fixed  by  an  arbiirary  will,  and  that  their 
whole  moral  government  turns  on  principles  of  necessity, 
equally  with  those  which  govern  the  material  wchtI^*  But 
when  we  identify  his  decrees  with  the  Uuifs  of  universal  6e- 
ing,  producing  their  effects,  with^certainty,  indeed,  but 
freely  or  necessarily,  according  to  the  nature  of  each  subject, 
this  apparent  harshness  ceases  to  exist.  No  reasonable  doubt 
can  be  entertained  by  any  reflecting  man,  but  that  all  things, 
fixMn  the  beginning  hav€  been  determined  by  the  Creator  in 
a  certun  order,  w]uch  order  must  arise  out  of  the  laws  of 
their  respective  natures,  and  the  combinations  of  each  sub- 
ject with  all  other  things.  And  these  all  having  been  fram- 
ed by  theu*  glorious  Author  with  the  most  perfect  foresight, 
their  infinitely  various  results  must  have  been  present  to  his 
all  comprehensive  view.  On  the  most  obvious  principles  of 
reason,  therefore,  the  divine  foreknowledge  of  eveots»  mqst 
have  been  founded  on  the  divme  will  in  framing  the  universat 
structure  of  thingHj  and  impressing  upon  them  respectively 
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Ike  bws  of  their  action.  The  results  being,  in  eoDBeqoenee^ 
perfectly  foreknown,  the  whole  must  have  been  conceived 
m  eae  consecutive  and  consistent  plan  according  to  tlie  de- 
Ngns  of  his  wisdom ;  physical  events  arising  out  of  the  ne- 
cessary laws  of  matter  and  motion,  and  moral  conseqaencea 
springing  from  the  free  laws  of  motive  and  volition* 

These  conseqpmices  so  clearly  deduced  from  the  princi- 
pies  eC  reason,  are  conformable  to  the  whole  strain  of  the  sa* 
cred  writings,  in  wUch  is  asserted,  ia  the  most  explicit  and 
unequivocal  terms,  the  universal  preordinaiion  of  cveotSy 
|iowev€i|;  minutely  they  descend  to  Uie  most  trivial 
events,  or  however,  strongly  they  imply  the  merit,  or  the 
fpSk  of  individual  acts*  Let  me  appeal  to  a  singjle  exam* 
pie  which  may  be  in  the  room  of  many. '  ITuit,  aaitfa  tlie 
apostle  speaking  of  Christ,  betiig^  ddivend  bjf  the  d4ir^ 
imnate  cotmsel,  arid  foreknoniUdgt  cf  Oodf  ye  hatfe  takmj 
med  by  wicked  hands^  have  crucified  and  slain.'  When  we 
assign  to  this  declaration  of  the  sacred  writer  its  fiiU  extent ; 
could  the  determmation  of  this  great  event  take  place^  with- 
ent  involvbg  in  it  the  predetermination  of  all  the  acts  by 
which  it  was  graduidly,  prepared,  and  finally  accomplished? 
Yet,  was  not  every  purpose  so  connected  with  the  natnre  of 
nan,  and  the  freedom  of  human  action,  that,  in  this  impious 
deed,  though  predetermined,  the  agents  were  justly  svbject 
to  the  righteous  condemnation  of  Heaven.  But  it  were  un- 
necessary, I  presume,  to  refiBr  yea  ungly  to  the 
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efidences  of  this  tntf h  which  speak  in  every  page  of  the  holy^ 
scriptures.  Of  those  who  sincerely  love  God  the  apos^ 
speaks  aa  being  <*  called  according  to  his  purpose ;  for  whom 
he  did  foreknow  he  also  did  predestinate  to  be  conformed  to 
(he  image  of  his  Son.'*  And  the  whole  of  this  ninth  chap^ 
ter  of  his  epistle  to  the  Romans  appears  to  have  been  writ* 
ten  with  the  most  palpable  intention  to  remove  all  ambiguitjr 
from  this  subject.  Sufier  me  to  quote  only  the  eleventh 
verse :  ^<  The  children,  being  not  yet  born,  neither  having 
done  any  good,  or  evil,  that  the  purpose  of  God,  according 
to  election,  might  stand,  not  of  works,  but  of  him  that  caO- 
ethy  it  was  said,  the  greater  shall  serve  the  younger;  as  it 
is  written,  Jacob  have  I  loved,  but  Esau  have  I  hated.'* 

Can  words  proclaim,  with  more  decisive  evidence,  the 
preordination  of  events,  and  of  those  events  particularly.  I 
mean  the  moral  states  of  mankind,  which  have  given  rise  to 

the  most  formidable  objections  to  the  truth  on  this  interesting 

« 

question.  Attend  to  the  pointed  language  of  the  sacred  wri» 
ter — the  election  of  one  to  honor  is  not  made  on  any  antece- 
dent view  of  his  good  works ;  for  it  is  not  ofworkSy  but  of , 
him  thcU  callethy  founded  only  on  reasons  in  his  own  infinite 
and  inscrutable  wisdom.  Not  that  any  one  is  chosen  with* 
out,  or  wholly  independent  of  his  good  works,  but  his  worka 
arc  themselves  the  object  of  the  decree,  and  are  embraced 
b  the  same  act,  and  with  the  election  of  the  believer ;  and  this 
withoat  the  smallest  infringement  on  the  perfect  freedom  of 
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the  individual  agent  For  as  has  before  been  obierved,  the 
laws  of  the  moral  world  have  been  so  framed  as,  by  their  na« 
tural  and  free  development,  to  attain  all  the  purposes  of  the 
divine  wisdom,  in  full  consistency  with  human  liberty,  with 
as  great  certainty  as  can  arise  from  the  laws  of  the  physical 
.creation. 

It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  (o  evade  the  force  of  this  conclusion, 
by  the  hypothesis,  that  the  election  or  reprobation  of  Jacob 
or  of  Esau,  regarded  only  the  national  interests  and  preroga- 
tives of  the  people  respectively  descended  from  these  patri* 
archs.  For  in  the  election  of  a  nation  to  temporal,  or  to  spi* 
ritual  privileges,  are  there  not  innumerable  moral  results  inti- 
mately involved  in  the  act?  In  the  preference  given  to  Ja- 
cob, was  it  not  the  election  of  the  whole  ancient  church  to 
mercies,  privileges,  graces,  resting  only  in  the  gift  of  Heav- 
en, with  all  the  sanctifying  consequences  growing  out  of  them 
to  great  numbers  in  that  chosen  nation  ? 

If  then  the  preordination  of  events  is  established  by  the 
clearesft  decisions  of  the  holy  scriptures,  as  it  has  already- 
been  shewn  to  be,  by  the  plainest  conclusions  of  reason,  and 
in  that  point  which  has  been  thought  to  form  the  principal  ob- 
jection against  the  doctrine,  we  see,  in  this  consequence,  one 
of  the  strongest  arguments  for  the  universality  of  the  divine 
decrees. 
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Vhe  cOBclttrion,  bowerer,  has  been  opposed  hy  some  ipe^' 
ttous  reaBODiogs,  an  explicit  ansvrer  to  which  will  serve  to 
add  strength  to  the  general  argument.  Thej  arise  chiefly 
from  moral  considerations.  For  the  government  of  the  na- 
tural world  is  resigned  by  these  writers,  without  confrover- 
sj,  to  the  dominion  of  fixed,  necessary,  and  immutable  laws* 
The  doctrine  of  preordination,  they  affirm,  stands  in  direct 
€Ootradic(ion  to  the  moral  liberty  of  man ;  and  to  the  eBsen- 
tial  benignity  of  the  divine  nature. — Of  each  let  us  take  a 
Tery  brief  review. 

The  former  inferences  evidently  springf  out  of  those  false 
metaphysics  which  confound  the  voluntary  and  moral  action 
of  the  mind,  with  the  physical  and  mechanical  laws  of  body* 
A  confiision  which  has  been  greatly  promoted  by  the  com- 
mon error  of  recurring,  in  all  our  reasonings  concerning  the 
one,  to  analogies  and  illustrations  borrowed  from  the  other; 
as  if  the  suasion  of  motive  bore  a  perfect  analogy  to  the  im- 
pulsive force  of  matter,  which  is  always  followed  by  a  ne- 
cessary effect,  that  can  be  calculated  with  mathematical  pre- 
cision, when  the  acting  force  is  known,  and  the  direction 
given  in  which  it  is  impressed*  For  the  influence  of  motive, 
on  the  other  band,  no  sure  and  general  measure  can  be  form- 
ed, its  power  of  excitement  depending  on  the  nature  of  the 
motive  as  relative  to  the  character  and  temperament  of  the 
individual,  varied  as  it  may  be  by  education,  custom,  the 

influence  of  general  opinion,  and  innumerable  circumstances 
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whicli  «re  redadble  to  no  cwtaiii  nde.  Where  nacetiity 
acts  there  is  no  room  for  delSieFatieQ  and  choke;  but  where 
the  influence  of  auasion  onlj  operates,  addressed  to  the  mo- 

•  •  • 

ral  principles  of  our  nature,  we  are  conscioiis  of  a  power  with- 
in  oarselres  of  voluntarilj  comparing  and  baBancmg  motirea, 
and,  accordbg  to  our  pleasure,  yieldmg  to  one,  or  another. 

If  we  attend  to  the  operations  of  our  own  mmds,  uninflu- 
enced by  any  theory,  we  perceive  a  total  difference  m  their 
nature  and  action  respectively,  between  matter  and  mind. 
In  the  moral  actions  of  the  latter,  especially,  except  when 
under  the  control  of  some  pemidous  halnt,  which'  has  become 
inveterstely  6xed,  we  aro  conscious  of  perfect  liberty.  A 
sensation  which  may  be  cleariy  understood  by  every  person 
who  distinctly  reflects  upon  himself,  and  analysis  the  ao* 
Sons  of  his  mind,  but  is  difficult  to  be  defined  on  account  of 
the  simplicity  of  the  ideas.  And  on  these  subjects,  let  it 
be  borne  in  mind,  our  own  sensations  form  the  only  proper 
tests  of  truth  and  nature. 

In  the  strongest  excitement  to  act,  for  example,  we  are 
sensible  of  the  power  of  resistance,  and  of  being  able,  at  any 
moment,  to  arrest  the  action,  though  not  always,  and  imme- 
diately  of  a  power  to  act  in  a  contrary  direction ;  for  this 
may  depend  on  education,  and  the  moral  and  religious  culti- 
vation of  the  mipdt  This  liberty  m  acting,  however,  such 
lire  the  laws  of  the  spiritual  world,  is  perfectly  consistent 
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in^t  absolute  certainly  id  the  eventi  whiclii  indoed, 
19  tbe  cdy  foundation  of  foreknowledge  in  God  himselL 
And  in  the.  Divine  Mind^  foreknowledge  and  preordination 
are  tke  same;  for  it  rests  on  the  certain  laws  whicb  he  has 
ordained  for  all  being,  in  both  die  great  departmenta  of  the 
nnivene.  Therefore^  are  iihey  often  promiscuously  used  in 
the  sacred  scrqitures.  To  illustrate  these  reflections  by  aft 
humble  example  drawn  from  our  own  experience^  Erea 
with  our  imperfect  knowledge  <^  mankind,  and  of  the  usual 
relations  which  subsist  between  motive  and  conduct,  how  of- 
ten  can  we  predict  with  assurance  the  tenor  of  a  man'a  ac- 
tions,  in  given  circumstances,  and  frame  upon  them  our  own 
plans,  without  any  hazard  of  mistake  ?  How  often  may  a  pa- 
rent who  has  lon^  observed  Ohe  influence  of  his  instructions 
upon  a  child,  predict,  witti  the  utmost  assurance,  at  the  same 
time,  without  the  smallest  apprehension  of  the  existence  of 
any  necessary  influence  in  the  case,  the  act  of  his  son  in  any 
definite  ntuation?  If  the  human  intellect  can  proceed  with, 
safety  thus  far,  cannot  the  all-creating  and  omniscient  Power, 
who  is  fully  possessed  of  the  characters,  temperament,  incli- 
nations, habitudes,  and  the  ten  thousand  minute  views  and 
interests  which  go  to  influence  the  actions  of  individuals, 
foreknow,  and,  therefore,  if  he  please  ordain  and  decree  the 
part  which  each  shall  bear  in  the  most  complicated  moral 
system,  and  in  the  whole  drama  of  life,  without  the  smallest 
infringement  on  the  liberty  of  the  mind  in  her  volitions  ? 
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The  pfailosophen  and  divines  of  the  necesstmn  flcfaool, 
who  confound  moral  with  physical  action,  see  infinite  diffi- 
culties in  reconcilinji;  the  certain  influence  of  motive  with  the 
freedom  of  volition :  on  the  other  hand,  thej  find  equal  di& 
ficulty  in  conceiving  the  certainty  of  events,  if,  at  the  same 
time,  those  events  are  to  depend  on  the  will  of  free  events. 

< 

Embarrassed  by  the  contending  difficulties,  they  have  de* 
termined,  against  all  experience,  to  maintain  that  moral  caus- 
es act  with  the  same  kind  of  absolute  and  irresistible  necessi- 
ty  as  physical.  Many  writers  have  erred  as  far  on  |^e  op> 
posite  extreme ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  liberiy 
of  man,  have  thought  it  requisite  utterly  to  deny  the  certai$ir' 
ty  of  events,  depending,  in  any  degree,  on  the  purposes  pf 
free  minds.  Freedom,  in  their  opinion,  implies  absolute 
contingency  in  its  effects.  Theologians,  as  well  as  philoso- 
phers of  this  class,  are  absurd  enough  to  deny  prescience,  as 
well  as  preordination.  The  connexion  of  motive  with  cer- 
tainty, so  as,  on  the  one  hand,  to  exclude  necesstiy^  and,  on 
the  other,  coniingencyy  b  a  subject  of  feeling.  And,  to  a 
man  who  is  capable  of  observing  the  motions  of  hia  own 
mind,  the  perceptions  which  this  feeling  affi>rds  are  as  clear 
as  any  principles  of  science.  Science  rests  on  no  other 
foundation,  for  its  axioms,  than  internal  feeling  or  sensation} 
which  are  therefore  justly  denominated  \i%  first  truths. 

On  this  subject  we  distinctly  perceive  the  following  facts, 
that  motives,  according  to  the  infinite  diversities  of  humaD 
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character,  poBsett «  pertepKble  influence  on  action^^&at  thii 
influence^  in  inost  instances  at  least,  is  not  irresistible ;  but 
that,  in  acting,  ire  are  perfectlj-free;  and  this  sensation  b 
Dot  a  delusive  feeling,  but  carries  with  it  complete  conviction 
of  its  truth,  which  ought  never  to  be  overthrown  by  any 
liypothetical  speculation.  Yet  such  connexion  between  mo- 
^es  and  actions  exists,  according  to  the  states  and  charac- 
ien  of  men,  that»  where  these,  in  all  their  relations  and  cir- 
ttunuitances  are  completely  known,  cisrtaintj  accompanies 
moral  as  well  as  natural  causes  and  efiects*  By  the  AI- 
m^ty  and  Omniscient  Creator,  then,  all  the  thoughts  and 
purposes  of  mankind,  all  the  circumstances  and  motives 
which  can  in  any  way  influence  their  actions,  were,  from 
eternity  most  distinctly  known.  Yet  his  foreknowledge 
does,  in  no  way,  necessitate  the  events  connected  with  it, 
although  it  proves  his  preordination ;  that  is,  their  certain  ex- 
isteace,  according  to,  and  resulting  from  the  order  of  nature, 
whether  physical  or  moral,  established  by  him« 

That  the  moral  liberty  of  man  and  the  preordination  of 
God,  do  not  jmilitate  i^inst  one  another,  is  susceptible  .of 
demonstration  even  on  the  principles  of  those  who  most 
strenuously  oppose  our  doctrine.  Let  us  suppose,  for  the 
sake  of  the  argument,  the  present  state  of  human  nature  to  be 
a  state  of  moral  liberty,  as  perfect  as  the  greatest  enemies  of 
divine  preordination  can  imagine;  suppose  that  there  is  no 
preordination  in  the  system  of  the  universoi  but  that  aU  things 
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hMfpea  without  axiy  purpi^ae,  on  tl^parti^  the  Clreator^ 
jet  EDUst  ibese  phUosophers  confess  that  tl^e j  tak^e  place  ia  a 
certain  train  of  causes  ai^  e^p^ ;  ^  %  ^itb  Mr«  Hu^^ 
they  expunge  firom  the.  vocab^Iary^  qf  nature  the  named 
cause^  and  onlj  say  that  all  things  happen  in  a  certiuB  de» 
teriiiiBate  concatenation  pf  preceding  and  consequent  etentt ; 
suppose,  further,  this  Irsun  of  cau8es»  or  successitmof  OTeots^ 
accosipaDied  irith  thei  existing  stale  ef  i^irtue  ind  of  iriee, 
and  that  it  could  by  any  means  be  {bteseen  by  &e  Infioite 
Mind,  thefi  merely  creating  those  pdwers  of  nature,  and  e»* 
tablishing  those  relations  of  things,  which  in  their  cnrdinafj 
course,  and  by  their  mutual  action,  riiould  pi!oduce  precise^ 
the  same  moral  condition  of  the  world,  ought  npt  to  be  cti^ 
sidcfred  as  subjecting  the  whole  to  the  biws  of  mechanicift 
neceiaifity*  And,  I  add^  that  creating  them  with  design  that 
this  natural  succedsioii  Bhould  lake  place*-*that  effects,  jUst 
as  we  see  them  exis^  should  arise  out  of  the  established  etf* 
der  of  the  universe,  this  design,  and  this  order  would  not 
surely  constitute  a  system  of  fatality. 

If,  then,  freedom  of  moral  action  can,  by  any  possibility, 
exist  in  the  rational  system— JfaA  things^  even  the  Deity 
himself,  be  not  subjected  to  ah  iniexibie  fata,  it  has  been  ren- 
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dered  evident,  I  presume,  that  the  most  universal  preordi- 
nation may  be  consistent  with  the  most  complete  liberty  of 
the  mind  in  all  her  actions.  The  objection,  tiierefore,  which 
has  been  just  stated,  is  futile,.ih  a  Ugh  degree,  and  argues  an 
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Lte,  or  nicMrt  prejodieed  diiftegard  of  the  gemdiie 
•fauctare,  and  operadont  «f  9iir  mord  nMure. 

or   MtSEftT  AVD  TIO«|  AS'  OB1ECT8  Ofe*  THB  mTWB  Dfi* 

The  exbtcMe  of  viee  and  wketj  in  die  wmIs  of  Ckidy 
if  atteemed  hj  tlK»e  nhe  deny  th^  ^be'  preerctiintkMi  ef 
all  evwtB,  to  form  vi  lisaperaMe  ohjeotioil,  equaHy  witti  the 
fbrmer,  agahnt  the  "adA^SBioii  of  the  doetihse^  iOTolTi^  as 
Aej  conceive  it  doea,  the  deepest  impntatbn  on  his  good* 
OesB,  and  his  holiness.  SmaO  reflection^  it  should  seem, 
woidd  be  Teqiusite  to  demonstrate,  that  a  cavil  of  this  kind 
could  never  be  reaorted  to,  where  the  sobject  had  been  duly 
considered.  The  very  existence  of  these  evils  forms  an 
irrefutable  answer  to  the  objection ;  or  we  must  embrace  a 
principle  most  unworthy  the  divine  wisdom  and  power.  I 
have  no  hesitation  to  admit  that  their  existence,  by  whatever 
means  they  were  introduced,  or  for  whatever  end  they  were 
penmtted,  entered  originally  into  the  designs  of  Heaven,  for 
the  administration  of  this  world.  Their  bemg  is  as  great  a 
mystery  to  reason  as  their  being  ordained.  To  say  that  they 
have  been  merely  permitted,  without  any  interC^rence,  or 
concern  of  Almighty  God  in  the  actions  of  men,  is  only  at- 
tempting, by  the  illusion  of  a  word,  to  throw  the  difficulty 
out  of  sight,  not  to  solve  it  If  he  has  permitted  the  intro- 
duction of  evil,  has  it  not  arisen  out  of  the  constitution  of  his 
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awn  work  ?  ori  in  other  words,  bad  its  birtb  m  those  Tory 
laws  of  nature  which  he  has  established  io  the  universal  sjs^ 
tem  of  things  ?  Let  the  friends  of  this  phraseology  reconcile 
tlie  event  to  the  divine  perfections,  and  the  friends  of  the 
doctrine  of  universal  preordination  will  be  able,  on  the  same 
grounds,  to  demonstrate  the  consistency  of  these  perfections 
with  the  decree  by  which  sin  freely  exists,  through  the  pet* 
verted  will  of  the  creature,  and  its  punishment  necessarily 
follows*  That  this  may  be  accohipliahed  without  any  in* 
firingement  on  the  rational  liberty  of  the  mind,  our  own  expe* 
rience  sufficiently  attests.  If  it  be  esteemed  more  difficult 
to  reconcile  the  misery  and  guilt  of  our  nature  with  the  be- 
nignant perfections  of  the  Deity,  this  difficulty  is  at  least 
equal  on  all  systems. 

In  examining  the  principles  of  Natural  Religion,  I  have  at 
ready  endeavoured  to  vindicate  the  goodness  of  God  in  the 
exbtence  of  the  manifold  evils  of  human  life,  either  as  cor- 
rectoik*s  of  its  errors,  and  assistants  towards  regaining  its  ori- 
ginal perfection,  or  laying  the  foundation,  ultimately  for  its 
social  and  intellectual  improvement  and  happiness.  Here- 
after, I  shall  contemplate  them  in  the  light  of  revelation,  and 
shew  how  the  infinite  benignity  and  wisdom  of  the  Eternal  is 
justified  and  illustrated  in  the  sacred  writings,  in  all  the  mise- 
ries which  have  overwhelmed  this  his  greatest  and  best  work. 
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fil  ffi^  ifluddation  6f  tti«  geiiierd  subject  ot  t\ie  detteHi, 
feveral  itDportiat  questiif^s  bari  beeii  oifl^red  to  out  cbu^id« 
•l^tiDfi  Bj  tbMlagfcal  wAtth  df  itllfei-edt  li^cts,  whicb  liieriji 
Mr  attentive  reflection,  l^hey  reBp^ct  chiefl)^,  the  objeeot 
tit  the  dbcrees-^thie  order  In  ifh\th  fh^jr  b&ve  beefa  arranged 
-^th^  characters  Scribed  to  tb^  Ui  the  holy  Bonjiftured, 

1.'  TbiB  olbjectd  of  the  decrees  and  purposed  of  6od  ditif 
Creator  are  atriictljr  the  universe  df  things,  with  all  theli'  c64- 
dltiona,  and  cbadges ;  and  in  oltiral  agerits,  particularly,  their 
(boaghta,  affections,  and  thei^  whole  conduct; 'the  advatf^ 
fagea  and  didattvantages  of  their  situatldn,  their  vifttfes  an^ 
Aeir  videii.  Prota  eternity,  these  were  all  in  the  purview  of 
dte  Divine  Mind,  aiid,  in  titne,  embraced  withhi  the  designd^ 
attd  subjected  to  the  order  of  his  protridence,  which  ii^  ohl/ 
the  operation  of  the  Supreme  Creator  hi  the  execution  of  hiif 
etemaf  purposes; 

2.  The  greater  part  of  tfcose  writer*  who  aire  friebclly  t6 

the  sysfem  of  decrees,  afraid,  at  the  same  time,  of  seeming  to 

detract  from  the  holiness  of  God,  have,  in  order  to  avoid  this 

impiouH  cotisequence,  thought  it  useful  to  conceive  of  the  d)- 
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vine  pdrposes  is  a  certain  order,  which  has,  flierefere,  been 
sfjled  the  order  of  the  decrees.  *  Eveij  schemei  however, 
for  arranging  them,  laboura  under  the  lame  essential  defect ; 
that  of  seepoing  to  represent  a  succession  in  the  Divine  Mind, 
similar  to  what  must  necessarily  take  place  in  the  designs  and 
plans  of  men.  In  the  purposes  of  God  there  can  be  no  suc- 
cessioB*  The  entire  system  of  nature,  with  all  its  change 
b  at  once  present  to  his  view,  and  the  purpose  of  giving  them 
existence  is  one  act,  and  co-eternal  with  his  being.  He  aess 
the  end  m  the  means,,  and  the  means  in  the  end.  So  that 
any  order  applied  to  his  eternal  counsels  is  only  an  error  in 
our  own  conceptions.  An  order,  mdeed,  must  be  observed 
b  their  execution.  And  this  perhaps  it  is,  which  has  been 
attempted  to  be  marked  in  this  expression  by  the  authors  of 
the  various  systems,  though  by  some  maccuracy  of  language, 
transferred  to  the  decrees  themselves.  As  this  technical 
phraseology,  however,  has  been  adopted  by  many  eminent 
divines  of  different  sentiments,  and  modified  accordii^  to 
their  respective  systems,  in  order  to  obviate,  or  evade  the 
difficulties  arising  out  of  the  introduction  of  sin  mto  the  works 
of  God,  I  shall  briefly  state  the  manner  in  which  the  subject 
has  l)een  attempted  to  be  expluned,  by  the  three  principal 
sects ;  the  Socinians,  the  Arminians,  and  the  Calvinists.  K 
we  should  not  perfectly  accord  with  any  one  of  these  great 
parties  in  religion,  and  utterly  reject  maiiy  of  the  principles 
of  others,  stiU  it  is  useful  for  the  theological  student,  and  the 
judicious  christian,  to  be  Informed  of  the  peculiar  tenets  of 
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each,  with  ai  much  preciuon  as  such  a  compendiom  iTBtem 
win  admit 

1.  The  foOowen  of  SocinOB  deny  the  decrees  of  God  as 
thej  implj,  idtimatelj,  any  eternal  purpose  of  illustrating  the 
glory  of  his  mercy,  or  his  justice,  in  tfie  salvation,  or  the  con- 
demnation of  men.  Their  general  principle  upon  ^is  sub- 
ject may  be  expressed  in  the  following  summary •«— The  Su- 
preme Creator  decreeing,  from  the  be^nning,  to  form  man  a 
moral  agent,  capable  equally  of  virtue,  or  of  vice,  determined 
to  commit  him  solely  to  the  direction  of  his  own  powers,  sub- 
ject only  to  those  rewards  of  virtue,  or  chastisements  of  vice, 
which  naturally  arise  out  of  the  regular  and  fixed  course  of 
divine  providence.  The  penalties,  or  remunerations,  of  the 
one  or  of  the  other,  are,  according  to  their  ideas,  those  only 
-which  are  caused  by  the  wisdom,  or  folly,  the  discretion  or 
improvidence  of  men  themselves.  But  in  this,  and  in  all 
tiimgg  else,  the  ordination  and  immediate  agency  of  God  in 
giving  eflfect  to  his  own  laws  in  the  system  of  nature,  are,  in 
a  great  measure,  overlooked,  and  left,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
equally  out  of  their  scheme  of  doctrine,  and  the  minds  of 
their  disciples. 

But  they  object,  especially,  against  considering  either  the 
faO  or  the  recovery  of  mankind,  as  forming  any  object  of  the 
divine  decrees,  farther  than  the  general  purpose  of  sending 
a  prophet  to  enlighten  and  mstnict  the  world.    As  men, 
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ous  use,  or  their  unholy  rejection  of  his  revehtiq^  PMHtft 
properly  be  regarded,  even  as  Bubjects  of  foreknowledge,  anj 
|lil|  less  of  s^py  ijivipp  decree.  The  JcBup^^  pqrpo^t  there- 
|[^e,  of  the  Bltei;naJ,  tq  pp^i^h  <f  T^ww4  thefl^,  accqrdx|;i(  ^ 
%jr  <Jf aerts,  19  ^^isppp^^^  aoWjr  09  t^  ^ctual  e^JBt^fH^  91 
(^ipie,  c;f  the  contingei^  fifcts  which  p^atituto^  tbfik  inf^ci^  (|r 
^^meri^.  Xhis^j^ei^  ^ppe^r^ip.^  wfv£9fi  ^in>  ia  omiq j.  9f 
jjtf  recent  disciples  t^iao  it  <IW  i?  ih^  (pMUder  of  thft  aect*  Af 
if,  1m  b^en  etnbr^ced  bjr  9  gi^^t  pqrtipn  QJ[  tlfffm^  H  c«p 
l^dlj  he  reg^arded  in  anj  other  light  th^f^j  ^  %  ^q^ified  t^ 
CjTjf  of  Natural  Religioq. 

^  Tte  Arwiniao^  a^nju^ting.  10  Sfi|era1  t^ma,  Af  d^oMi 
9ir  9^4,  Bjtudy  tp  ^rrapge  tfeem  ii^  auch  orijtej;  a$  a^all  b^  i^pt 
f)|vpurah{e  to,  tt^eir  pj^ciiliai;  Wft^^  Swg  a,  fef  gxiopqiil 
jj^Uj^s^  of  christiiin  ^oictriii^  hut  opai^iog,  a^t  e^ei;^  1^^  ip 

^W  fn^greijfl^  ^qe  ppftipo  of  th^  cnf!f^  ^*R  wluch  cofr 
{^sctf,  th^  begiiiping  f  ith.  th^  Qod^  Tfa^  ouil^mi^a  9$  t^eir  tfatp 
Wy  n?P7  ^  ^r»<^^<^  PM^  '«*  ^li^®  fcl^wing  propo9i^s.-*-*Qpi 
10  kh  ^m  deprefjs,  PrJgip?Jly  cteteroune*)  tp  wejillfi  mm  ip 
perfect  innocence,  but  fallible^-foreaeeing  hia  f^l)}  biif  i^ill}? 
out  an;  regard  to  the  OMMie  of  ita  accompliahment  in  thdr 
ifictee  or  to  th^t  traio  of  seduction^  which  1^  to.  t^  ^A 
catastrophe  —The  ne5iit,  object  of  the  d^cre,e»^  ifap,  0901^4^^^ 
|ng  man  as  failep,  to  aefid  a  Siavipur  i^^  the.  w;orId  as.  iiffi 
ifieO^uj^a  of  h49  r^^or^fOfXJH^repqvcgr-r^  t|ii«pui|K^hff 
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4irt9riQiapd  t9  ii«p«p|  10  fd)  vet  imttm^  If  pi«r^ 

il^pniPT^,  to  biring  ^  rioi^f  tP  fepentaH^  a«id  to  auNit 
Ae  peDitent  Co  fulfil  ail  righteouiness ;  but  witl|Qwt  dearly 
markiog  the  dlstiiictioQ  between,  what  is  called  sufficient 
ff^cet  wA  tb^t  wM^b  iff  eAfctu«|l ;  or  nitbet  making  no  dis- 
liActiMi  between  tfa^^  ^c^t  tbe  aupenor  nieaB%  a^d  cp- 
portunUiefl  enjc^jrefl  bjf  one  abpve  fmathev-<-nfisaUj,  it  wm 
H^m%^  that  thoae  ^^i  inaj^T^  Ui^r  mf^^m  9md  opfN^rtupi- 
^^  tp  ^i^^fe  i^^|69#^C9»  4||sU  (n  brou^t  to  eternal  sahoh 
^9,  There^i^  tbwe  w(wk  viKidi^  e^vptti^ne  in  Aeir  sins,  shaB 
Im  coqsigBe^  to^ JM^K  pef^tiqi*  B«it  beve  ttiose  innjUKnerable 
open*  or  seoreti  wA  often  indiscernabl^  oimeft  wbicb  ceo- 
4uee,  in  ^Sip^nt  wnds,.  to^  single  rcf^i^apae,  a^e  whMj 
Hift  eint  (tf  tl|^  p^rvjew  ^  4le  <|s«ree.  And  in  a)l  tbe  system 
of  th^se  gpod  eieo,  n^'tb^  tbe  feU  of  mai^  qod  the  i!epe«k- 
WCQ  oC  any  oC  his  posterily,  ooc,  ta  one  urordj^  any  act  of  t 
Ui^  agent  is  admitted  to  be  a  peopeir  objent  o£  divine  do- 

^nse. 

Bere  W0  see  only  a^fsir  poiots  fised  ia  the  pusposes  of 
9«aiven ;  wd%  in  tbe  wide  mtervals  between  them,  which 
embrace  the  greater  portion  oC  human  life,  we  «ee  nflt  the 
aqtii^ns  of  the  mind,  and  thq  immense  cincumfer^noe  of  mo* 
fives,  occasions  and  moans  whipb  are  combined,  for  tbe  pna^ 
dnclion  of  any  oveot,  and  particularly,  for  bringing  the  mr 
n^r  to  r^p^PiUofifb  at,  aU  €Wtempl«le4  ia  thfet  daciees.  oC  Qod* 
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'Bj  the  langiMge  employed  bj  the  writers  of  fliis  clan  these 
cansea  seem  to  be  thrown  entireFf  without  the  control  of  In 
proTidence* 

The  creation  of  man  in  innocence,  is  the  first  point  fised 
In  this  system.  Afterwards  we  find  nothing  in  which  the 
state  of  hmnan  nature,  and  the  general  plan  of  redemption  is 
concerned,  liefore  the  promise  of  the  Saviour.  The  FaOy 
and  all  the  great  eyents  on  which  the  present  moral  condi- 
tion of  the  world  depends,  enter  not,  in  their  Tiew,  for  any 
place  in  tibe  divine  counsels ;  because  any  decree  on  those 
ndbgects,  would  involve  the  voluntary  actions  of  men.— Could 
then,  let  me  ask;  could  the  loss  of  human  innocence,  and 
fhe  corropfion  of  the  whole  human  race  be  an  event 
Aat  m^t,  or  might  not  have  come  to  pass,  having  no  fiNrndt' 
lion  of  certainty  in  the  constitution  of  things,  but  thrown  by 
the  prindples  of  these  writers,  anxmg  the  mass  of  doobtfid 
actions,  or  the  caprices  of  accident?  Or  could  the  Om- 
niscient have  fi>reseen  the  transgression  of  man,  witibout  the 
fcreknowledge  of  all  the  means  which  led  to  the  unhappy 
cven^  and  by  which  it  was  eflected  ?  Could  tiioee  mean  have 
existed  by  chance?  or  have  tiiey  not  arisen  in  the  natunl 
operation  of  the  laws  established  by  God  himself  in  the  mor- 
al world?  And  must  not  aD  fliese  events,  even  to  tlie  mi- 
mtest  drcumstances  attendii^  them,  have  been  m  the  por- 
tiewof  the  Divine  Mbd,  in  the  ori^oal  constitution  of  dungs? 
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And  what  fiartber  can  be  intended  in  tbe  decrees  of  God,  bj 
the  warmest  friends  of  this  phraseology  !        " 


Ahniglhty  God,  in  sending  a  Saviour,  has  further  gn- 
cbuslj  decreed,  according  to  tlieir  system,  to  impart  to  all 
men  grace  sufficient,  if  wisely  improved,  for  all  the  purposes 
of  repentance  and  new  obedience ;  but  the  improvement  of 
that  grace,  they  add,  forms  no  object  of  the  decree,  bot  is 
resigned  simply  and  entirely  to  the  will  of  man  himseULi— 
But  these  principles  will  naturally  fall  to  be  more  particular- 
ly considered,  hereafter,  in  treating  of  the  Covenant  of 
Grace* 

3.  Calvlnists,  On  this  subject,  are  thrown  into  two  great 

^visions  of  Supralapsarians,  and  Sublapsarians,  taking  their 

• 

denominatbns  iirom  that  point  on  which  they  are  found  prin- 
cipally to  difier.  The  latter,  although  they  do  not  heaitatn 
to  apply  the  decrees  of  God  universally  to  the  present  slates 
and  actions  of  men,  whether  good,  or  bad,  yet,  like  tbe  Ar- 
minians,  study  to  exclude  the  Fall  from  the  counsels,  and 
purposes  of  Jehovah,  and  commence  their  decretal  system, 
only  after  man  has  ahready  become  mortal,  and  involved  in 
sm.  Before  that  period,  their  language,  at  least,  appears  to 
represent  the  Deity,  the  benignant  parent  of  the  universe,  in 
a  kind  of  inactive  state,  waiting  till  man  himself^  by  his  own 
independent  and  sinful  act,  fix  the  unhappy  destinies  of  his 
race.    Tbe  cautious  tinudity  with  which  these  writers  ap- 
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file  decrees  of  Ood»  to  iftkkf  tti  Mb^r  o^attibos,  tteyfre^ 
I7  appealf  have,  10  the  production  of  sioi  flome  Biraater  mflip 
eace  ott  the  mend  litertf  <^  nttli.  If  Ikeie  appMdmMiona 
were  weH  fbiMried,  thqr  ootbt  to  tbmiM  tblhr  systetn  al* 
tegelher*  They  do  not  qvear  lo  reflect  that  Ae  fti^Jhm 
df  the  morri  i^eet  is  Ao  more  iftlpaired  bj^  the  fldi  of  tfa^  to 
mtf  Oaa  hjr  the  r^fierriion  of  the  better;  which  bi| 
however,  they  itreniiotialjr  maid taio  to  be  an  object  of  ^viat 
decree.  The  one  ia  deecenditig  fiNHD  a  ntaAb  of  innMeod^ 
ieto  a  stale  of  sin^  the  other  is  precisely  the  reverse,  rettirtfi 
log  firom  sin  to  hoiioeBs,  The  latter  easily  comports  irilk 
their  general  theory;  from  the  former  they  ioconsistentlj 
akrmk)  art  r^volttag  their  oraral  fbelings.  Their  view  of  the 
dscroes  applies  to  mankied  only  suice  the  Fdl ;  and  is  coBfis* 
ed,  afanost  soidyy  to  tfaode  who  are  chosen,  out  of  the  mast 
of  the  httmaii  race,  to  eternal  life ;  the  rest  being  left  to  per- 
ilfa  in  the  comiption  of  their  natural  state«*-'ln  all  other  parts 
of  their  scheme  it  cdncides  with  that  of  dieif  Supralif«a^ 
rian  brethren^ 

On  this  subject,  which  has  been  rtodeAied  difficnh,  princi- 
paily  by  an  unguarded,  and  perhaps  by  an*  inadequately  de- 
filed use  of  the  term  decree ;  for  it  is  merely  the  will  of  CM 
cq^ratbg  in  the  laws  of  nature  to  the  accomplishment  of  their 
proper  ends,  whether  in  the  lu^oral  or  moral  worlds  the  So* 
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pnkpBariim  bold,  «t  laaBt^  flie  most  conslrtcnf  hnguage.   In 

Ibe  order  <tf  die  decreet,  f ke^  ai^pie  that  the  end  proposed  to 

be^  attained,  must,  as  in  e^erj  wise  s jatem,  have  had  the  prv 

erity  in  the  contemplatioD  of  its  author.  After  that,  the  means 

condociBg  to  its  accomptishmeut  will,  with  propriety  follow. 

These  principles  may  appear  more  distinctly  in  the  iHitMne 

of  this  scheme  which  is  exhibited  m  the  foUowing  series 'of 

propositioBs.— Almighty  Qod  having  purposed  in  the  eoon^ 

omy  of  this  world,  to  illustrate  the  union  ^  his  mercy,  and 

bis  justice,  and  in  the  prosecutbn  of  this  end,  to  dbplay  the 

glory  of  his  Son,  decreed  to  create  man  holy,  but  firee— and 

in  the  progress  of  his  ultimate  design,  he  decreed  the  fall  of 

oar  first  parents ;  that  is,  that  the  state  in  which  they  should 

be  placed,  and  the  whole  combination  of  motives  operating  on 

the  natural  prniciples  of  action,  should  most  freely  leail  to 

the  acGomplisbment  of  that  event,  so  distressing  in  itself,  but 

so  necessary  to  the  illustration  of  the  glory  of  his  grace--4ie 

decreed  m  consequence,  to  send  the  Saviour,  with  whom  he 

deposited  die  whole  economy  of  this  merciful  dispensation^ 

placing  it  under  his  immediate  administration*     He  decreed, 

moreover,  the  salvation  of  a  chosen  number  of  the  humaa 

mcef  preparing  those  means  which  would  certainly  lead,  un* 

der  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  the  f ul&lment  of  his 

gracious  purpose ;  leaving,  in  the  same  act,  those  who  should 

be  disobedient,  and  unholy,  to  the  guilt  and  mfelicity  of  their 

n^ral  state.     The  intention  of  the  divines  who  employ  this 

language,  b  simply  to  assert  the  universal  agency  of  Ood,  in 
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totb  die  oipriil  ittd  pl^Mid  sj«^^  itllM 

t9iie»  to  preMcve  entM  tl»  freedom  oC. Ae hiunan  iwad»  aai 
to  firee  Almiglbty  CM,  moBt  liolyf  jiMl^  and  i;aiNi»  ten  the 
tiaepfaemoiin  tinpgfiliii  of  heiog  tlie  mAqt  ^  ifau 

Are  iMt  ^  iioiveieal  lews  ef  aetore  lo  ofdained  as  to  et- 
tern,  hy  their  natural  oper^ion»  every  end  fo  wUcb  ttiqr 
were  effdenfij  designed  by  the  Oeaier?  It  is  the  itMpkf 
of  a  Supralapsarian— Can  my  ereut  spring  into  eidstewe 
but  in  exact  conforndty  with  those  laws,  the  nature  and  the 
ends  of  wiiich  have  been  designed  by  Ctod  ?  AdttMhig  thh 
conclusieti,  what  are  denoaiinafed  his  decrees  can  be  nettiag 
more  tfaan  the  d^eelepnient  of  tlie  laws  of  nature  both  moral 
ind  physical,  accordiftg  to  Us  ivtti,  and  to  the  consfitutmi  of 
the  agent,  and  Hbe  subject  of  their  action ;  free  where  morsli 
and  accoHhtabiKty  are  concerned ;  necessary  where  the  ma* 
teriality  of  Hbe  subject  requires  it-— and  certain  to  all.  For 
to  an  omniscient  Being,  who  is  perfecdy  acquainted  wMi  the 
natore  and  influence  of  every  motive,  itai  combination,  and  co- 
action,  with  all  other  means,  and  with  the  peculiar  tempenh 
ment  of  each  indivrdual  agent,  moral  elBTects  are  as  certahii  in 
their  order,  as  the  results  of  any  physical  causes  whatever. 
Apply  these  reflections  to  the  fall ;  diough  it  has  taken  place 
in  conformity  with  a  divine  decree,  it  was  as  much  flie  free 
efiect  of  oiotive  on  an  intelligent  being  capable  of  being  sway- 
ed by  his  appetites  and  passions,  as  any  of  the  ordinaiy  ac- 
tions of  human  life.    It  is  true,  the  agency  of  the  serpent  is 


MfiMUBtri  at  &0  ntdioQi  tinK^  wliich  Ihtt  fiibl  choice 
wiipiiwlsecd.  BtttMiioninc«k>iN]Kme»ia.«U^^ntto 
ci»e>  H  ^a»  CBtMy  cftetad  bj  flm  siOMMon  of  mo^cB  fr^^ 
iddfCMied  to  Om  nitonl  and  jmi  micomiplBd  priuc^plM  «l 
tibe  aouL  If,  tbco,  we  caa  auppoae  eircuinBtaiicca  to  eiis^ 
ill  tha  cflBfO^pwddDce  of  the  dispontmnb  atiU  iniioceiit  ol 

faiiami  mltam$  with  the  t^mpttiieosi  addrened  tp  them^ 

• 

whicht  bj  their  free  and  inlmrii.actioii»  would  be  £dUoved  bjr 
a  deretictieiL  of  dofy,  would  the  will  of  God  giviog  esiateiiee 
to  tbeie  qrcuBWrtancea,  in  o^ofotwity  to  his  ttltiioate  defigp% 
call  it  deene,  at  bf  whatever  lesa  ofibosiTe  oaibe  joa  pleaa^ 
irnf/QM  aiQc  fttal  neceaeitj  dpo»  the  act^  or  ceodet  the  divia^ 
^gmcy  in-tbe  a^UBlence  of  thoae  cnroflmataAcea,  m  flie  amal-c 
ioat  degime  aaove.arbttcary  or  uDJiut^  than  their  eadste&ce  bj 
apj  other  casise  ?  Thia  justificiiitioa  of  t|ie  priocij^ea  of  the . 
Siiprak(N(naam  who  taket  it  aa  an  ackaowled^d  fiic^  that 
dm  decreea  of  Ckid  embrace  the  whole  BTttemof  the  uniTeirae^ 
a^eara  peifiBCtlj  conformable  to  the  dictates  of  the  soudest 


If  Jiis  antagonists  demand,  dd  nM  these  id^aa  iia|Mlte  the 
tnn  of  man  to  hia  Creatimr,  as  being;  it  not  iaunediateJIjr,  yet 
ultimately  and  indirectly  its  anther  ?  He  eonffidejitly  re|diest 
not  more  than  those  of  the  .most  strenuous  defenders  of  our 
moral  liberty.  For  it  has  formerly  been  shewn,  that  we  al- 
ways  act  with  the  most  perfect  consciousness  of  freedom  in 
•rery  choice^  and  the  most  entire  control  over  our  own  ac- 
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tioof.    If  again  fbey  demand,  does  not  flib  lai^uage  eddnt 
^  hard  and  cruel  representation  of  the  Supreme  Being  ?  he 
franklj  answers,  not  more  than  the  principles  of  those  who  ad* 
mit  that  the  Ahnightj  and  Omniscient  Beuig,  who  created 
aU  tfaiiqgBy  must  have  foreseen,  yet  permitled  the  evil  iriueh 
he  could  have  prevented,  and  formed  asyslem  out  of  which 
it  would,  freely  indeed,  but  infallibly  sprmg }  nay,  which  was 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  ultimate  designs  of  his  goodnem 
and  mercy.    If  he  is  farther  pressed  with  the  dilBculty  ef 
accoi^ting  for  the  fact,  that  a  wise  and  benevolent  Deitf 
should  give  existence  to  a  world  subject,  by  his  decree,  to 
sin,  and  its  consequent  miseries,  though  intended,  uUimately, 
as  a  conspicuous  theatre  of  his  benignity  ;— he  calmly  rests 
npoo  the  justness  of  this  principle,  that,  what  might  or  miglht 
not  have  been  done  by  God  infinitely  powerful  and  wise,  is 
not  Vitbin  the  range  of  human  intellect  to  decide*    With  solh 
mission,  therefore,  (o  the  Divine  Wisdom,  he  resolves  the 
whole  into  the  aovereignty^  that  is,  the  unsearchable  counsel 
of  Heaven ;  comprising  designs,  and  ends,  and  means,  otte^ 
ly  beyond  the  comprehension  of  minds  so  limited  as  oois. 
And  this  is  a  solution  to  which  every  sect  in  religion,  or  phi- 
losophy, must  ultimately  have  recourse,  in  their  reasoningi 
concerning  the  introduction  of  sin  into  the  works  of  Ood« 
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vn  CHABAOTBSe  OV  TltB  DSCSBBfl  ABflRIBBD  TO  TBBM  ' 

I 

IV  THE  HOLT  8CRIPTURB8* 

Some  dbtrnguisMiig  cliarftcien  of  flie  divine  decrees,  eiAer 
dfrecflji  or  by  obvioos  implicatbn,  ascribed  to  them  in  the 
holy  scriptures,  wiD  contribute  to  elucidate  the  general  sub* 
jeetj  and  asmst  in  the  explanation  of  many  important  ques- 
tions connected  with  them.  Those  which  chieOy  merit  the 
aftentidn  of  the' metaphysician,  or  the  divine,  are,  their  eter- 
idly,  their  freedom,  their  sovereignty,  their  wisdom,  their 
hoiuiess,  their  abSoiutenMs,  and  Immutability. 


1.  That  which  primarily  merits  our  consideration  is  their 
eternity.  Nothing  which  implies  succession,  or  change,  is 
to  be  imputed  to  the  Infinite  Mind  ;  so  that  all  his  purposes 
are  coetemal  with  himself.  Therefore  the  apostle  charac* 
tenses  his  decree,  as  bis  eiertml  purpose  ;  and  speaking  of 
believers,  he  says,  they  have  been  chosen  in  Christ  before 
ikefoundaiion  of  the  world  ;  fnr  M  is  eternity  which  is  an- 
tecedent to  the  commencement  of  time* 

A  metaphysical,  and  probably  improper  question,  as  cer- 
tainly it  is  useless,  has  been  raised  upon  this  subject  by  a 
Taia  puriosity'-* Whether  the  existence  of  the  Sovereign 
Mind  ought  to  be  considered  as  antecedent  to  his  decrees  ? 
Obvious  it  iS}  that,  in  contemplating,  or  speaking  of  them, 


there  must  be  a  precedence  of  order  in  Am  wnmagmmti 
biitimtfieir«svil«DCo^tbe9«4MbeM  tiiMM% 

in  coDtemplatiQg.UiesiiQ^  wt  regiM  tiie  body,  befere  tte 
^t  whidi  iwn^s  fiom  it^  aUhoughy  in  strictneni  of  oo^cep^ 
tkMi^  ^  eflbotisi  niiniiltiaMioiM  iritb  the  oanio*    Feriieps  we 
ill«(f  jpj  of  tbiSf  a9  of  nufty  olber  DUBtepb jsical.  ^eatiow  { 
fliit  itifl  a. TUB  and  fniitlegB  effiirt  of  tbo  vEoad^  fosdiiiolMJgr 
vaatiiig  il9^  atrengtbi  to  attempt  to  fiime  idoaa  on  aubjeali 
Aat  are  too  fio0  and  aabdeto  be  embneed  bf  the  \inamn*m 
taDettf.    JSivery  thing  to  otir  ideas,  rdaling  to  diirailon»iiiinil^ 
edtwitfa  mcGeesioo*:    Stannty^  in  ita  proper  natnto^  tpm> 
acenda  the  ingenni^  of  the  mind  to  eaneidTe.    And  diaqri> 
aitions  on  qoeationfl  of  such  extreme  anbttety,  generally  indi- 
Gate  only. feeble  and  unjiatiabctory  effi>rta  tp  apply  the  nar- 
rowness of  QUf  nnderstmdmg  to  aiihjects  whiabt  from  tbdr 
nature,  must  iprever  baflfe  ita  ioqniriea*    Qubjecta  ao  anb* 
lifoe  and  so  far  exalted  above  our  reach,  (and,  in  onr  endaoT- 
oiira  to  embrace  them,  only  to  humble  vod  overwhelm  the 
aonl.    But  aa  far  as  our  conceptions  can  comprehend  dm 
aubject,  we  may  pronounce,  ibfiithe  decreea  of  Ood,  wfateh^ 
are  the  purposea  and  prescriptiona  of  his  infinite  wiadonii  am 
coetamal  with  his  eiustence. 

%  The  next  ehara^teristio  of  the  decreea  which  we  hare, 
remarked,  is  their  fjpeedom.  An  obvioaa  coqseqaence  of  Ihe 
perfect  moral  freedom  of  the  Divine  Beteg  in  all  hia  ecu* 
aeb  2  which  excludes  the  idea  of  any  peceffit^  in  hia  note  * 


tri 

tttatniftrtiiiikhlkephj^lkiawoiMkiM^    II 
m  ibdiied  a  «B  the  wfuMk  of  the  ^NAodex  m&nlttd 

nmMfy  objeeliMi  wWc^littr  bk^.plsMMr'w^^MB'itii^ 
mm  prinofile^  «  tiM  irtiidi  hM  beeo  ailiiiitamfd  by  Oe  fiu 
IB0W  GtaitBin  pUkMkildm  LeibiiiU,  in  Iub  TlieodSoe',  b  «l 
mperitr  a  tafomer,  ^tbe  may  jwtly  Jbe  eeteenied  ike  fttiier 
«f  it  Ht  maodtt  ia^  tfaiit  faiCiiile  peffuHon  kaflS^  ntcessUy 
in  all  its  aetB.  And  Ae  Eternat,  bebg  iafiiilteljr  wise  and 
goedy  moat,  firoot  tbe  mchangeaMe  rectitiide  of  his  nature, 
dhoona  att  aH  rafafafcta,  aaiy  and  peeaumwitjF  that  which  ia 
bail.  The  concfaiskm  which  ha  infers  from  this  principla  n^ 
tint  Ae  ttTntein  which  God  hatft  created,  and  tbe  order  of 
AAogB  -whiefa  he  haih  esUbliriied  in  it,  muH^  of  all  pomM^ 
MjfBiamM  be  He  bes^ ;  that  Is,  fa)  its  natore,  order,  and  amu^e-* 
awttlUj  be  the  most  perfbct.  This  doctrine,  on  a  transient 
InspacCiaB,  is  captivating  to  a  ^culative  niind ;  yet  when 
chMidy  examined,  wSI  be  seen  to  be  liable  to  nnanswerable 
dbjecdons.  It  proceeis  on  the  tapposition  ttat  there  are 
idott  ttf  good,  and  of  best  antecedent,  id  the  order  of  coii« 
oeptioD,  to  the  idea  of  God,  and  independent  of  him,  out  d 
which  he  ra^bt  make  a  selection,  according  to  his  pleasure, 
in  orgaidsmg  a  created  system,  as  an  artist  may  select  out  of 
forms  already  existiBg,  such  as  may  best  correspond  with  his 
pireaeDt  designs.  Whereas  nothiog  can  exi»t  without,  or  in^ 
dependent  of  God.    He  formed  the  ideas  of  the  tilings,  with 


die  fliiiigs'fliemiehrcli.  KaAmg  h  bdter  ot  best  ia  mti» 
bot  as  lie  bath  created  it»  and  fixed  ita  rehtiomi.  BeaideBi 
these  are  definite  terms  <^  comparison  Amongs  thmga,  of  the 
same  kmd  actuaDy  existing.  Bnt,  wkh  ttgud  to  pkns  pos» 
sible  to  infinite  wisdom,  it  is,  perlu^  an  error  in  our  concq^ 
tions,  to  suf^Mwe  that  thtore  is  any  one  which  can  be  pro* 
nomiced  tlie  best*  To  a  finite  solgeet  it  were  absurd  lo  ss^ 
cribe  this  superlative  quality.  And  jf  the  subject  be  iofiniti^ 
must  not  the  possiUe  combinationa  in  an  infimie  qrstem»  te 
infinite  and  endless  ?* 

I  must  further  observe  on  the  idea  of  the  best  possible  sji> 
tern,  and  the  necessary  nature  of  the  divine  decrees  wUchf 
as  a  natural  consequence,  has  been  deduced  from  it,  that  it 
is  pressed  with  two  difficulties  which  have  never  yet  been  sa- 
tisfactorily resolved ;  in  the  first  place,  the  unreasonableness 
of  presuming  that  Almighty  Ood  should  have  exhaii8te4 
Umself  in  the  producticm  of  the  noiverse,  or  should  *ever 
have  exerted  any  ultimate  efibrt  of  omnipotence ;  in  the  next 
friace,  the  proximity  of  this  idea  to  the  £ite  of  the 
to  which  certainly  it  is,  in  language  at  least,  too 
which  was  maintained  by  them,  to  be  antecedent,  and  sspe- 
rior  to  the  Deity.-^The  conclusion,  therefore,  still  remains, 
that  the  decrees  of  Cbd  are  most  free,  and  that  they  are  not 
either  arrested  or  conf  roled  by  the  laws  of  necessify. 

*  Withenpoon*«  Lectures. 
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S.  Their  Wisdoni,  aad  their  Soverejipitj  in  the  next 
I^Aoe,  are  iisimlljf  joined  togetber,  by  di\'infi8,  in  order  to  Umil 
Hfee  ooneloBKXis  en  each  aide,  which  men  are  prone  rashi/ 
f»  f^jne  GonGdruiBg  them.  Ood,  an  sovereign!  of  the  uni*. 
rerae,  has  flie  moat  periiM^t  right  to  ordain  whatever  seeneth 
good  to  hun.  And  though  all  hia  aots  are  ever  most  just  and 
l^qailAbK  7^^^  ^^°>  wrapped)  aa  they  are,  in  the  profound 
depths  of  hia  wisdom,  fliey  appear,  to  our  feeble  vision,  to 
be  covered  with  eloids  and  darkneaa.  Hia  r^ta,  aa  an  in» 
finite  Borereqpi,  ought,  at  all  timea,  to  commwid  our  umnur* 
mnring  obedience ;  and  our  conviction  that  all  hia  commanda 
are  founded  in  equity  and  wiadom,  are  aufficient  to  engage 
oor  aubmiaaive  acquiescence,  although  the  reaaona  on  which 
they  move,  are  often  concealed  from  our  view*  In  the  whole 
order  of  natore,  and  of  providence,  what  we  cannot  explain, 
we  reaolve  into  the  aoverrignty  of  God.  Not  that  any  or- 
der, or  arrangement  of  hia  may  ever  be  esteemed  arbitrary^ 
and  without  reason ;  but,  when  we  cannot  fathom  its  wiadom, 
his  authority,  which  ia  only  another  term  by  which  to  ex- 
press  hb  sovereign  will,  and  his  rightful  dominium,  ou^t 
ever  to  be  deemed  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  obedience  and 
doty  of  children  to  their  heavenly  Father*  Frequently,  the 
feebleness  of  the  human  mind' is  called  to  submission  on  this 
ground,  arising  from  innumerable  events  occoring  to  our  ob* 
servation  and  experience,  which  baflSie  reason  to  account  for, 
which  elude  conjecture,  and  in  many  instances,  seem  even  to 

contradict  oor  ideas  of  divine  goodness  and  justice.    In  eve* 
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ryereatf  it  ib  a  sufficient  reason  to  a  pious  man  tbat  the 
Lord  hath  done  it  ShaU  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do 
right?  There  are  divines  who  extend  much  fiirther  their 
ideas  of  the  sovereignty  of  God.  Nothing,  thej  saj,  is  ^ 
ther  good  or  wise  in  iisdff  but  onlj  as  it  is  made  so  by  the 
divine  wilU  According  to  this  prmciple  the  will  of  Qod  b 
the  sole  reason  why  one  action  is  superior  in  goodness  and 
excellence,  to  another,  and,  in  one  word,  why  virtue  is  prt- 
fei^Ie  to  vice.  Perhaps  these  writers  have  a  better  meairag 
than,  to  us,  their  terms  seem  to  convey ;  but,  apparendyi 
they  destroy  the  very  fouadatiim  of  the  moral  attributes  of 
the  Deity,  and  resolve  the  whole  of  his  perfection  into  poiv- 
«r  and  nnlL 

The  holy  scriptures  are  full  of  the  most  explicit  testhno^ 
nles,  both  to  the  wisdom  and  sovereignty  of  the  divine  de- 
crees. '^  O  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom 
and  knowledge  of  Ood!  How  unsearchable  are  his  judg* 
ments^  and  his  ways  past  finding  out!  Even  so.  Father! 
for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight  I"  But,  with  the  most  po- 
etic and  striking  imagery  is  the  sovereignty  of  the  divine  go- 
vernment, in  the  dominion  of  providence,  represented  in  the 
close  of  the  book  of  Job^  That  sublime  composition  is  ac- 
knowledged, by  the  best  writers,  to  contain  a  dramatic  ex- 
hibition of  the  difficulties  arising  to  reason  from  the  afflictions 
of  good  men,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  in  the  world. 
After  the  friends  of  Job  had  wearied  themselves  with  vam 
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discnssions  od  this  embarrasaing  subject ;  when  the  Almigh- 
iy  is  introduced,  speaking  out  of  the  whirlwind  to  decide  the 
question,  instead  of  reasoning  on  the  wisdom  and  equity  of 
his  proceedings,  he  simply  displays  the  majesty  of  his  pow- 
er in  the  works  of  nature.  The  humiliating  inference  from 
which  was,*— your  intellects  are  too  feeble  to  comprehend 
the  wisdom  of  the  principles  on  which  my  government  moves. 
Vain  it  is,  to  attempt  to  unfold  them  to  your  darkened  minds. 
I  display  before  your  senses  the  majesty  of  my  power,  that 
it  may  arrest  your  cavils  against  my  inscrutable  purposes, 
and  leave  on  your  hearts  the  deep  conviction,  that  all  the 
dispensations  of  the  omnipotent  Jehovah  must  be  equitable 
and  just 

Sobmission  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  divine  administra- 
IratioD,  or  the  habitual  acknowledgement  of  this  principle,  in 
all  the  events  that  befidl  ourselves,  is  deeply  humbling  to  the 
ietf'€oii6dence  of  human  vanity.  The  mind  is  apt  to  revolt 
at  a  doctrine  asserting  even  divine  power  in  a  tone  apparent- 
ly so  arbitrary,  and  at  acts  the  reasons  of  which  lie  far 
above  its  comprehension.  It  is  only  after  repeated  trials  of 
its  own  powers  in  vain  reasonings,  and  abortive  conjectures, 
to  explain  the  ways  of  Ood,  that,  lost  in  the  complication, 
and  depth  of  its  inquiries,  it  is  constrained  at  length  to  con- 
fess its  impotedce,  and  to  acquiesce  in  the  appointments  of 
Heaven,  simply  saying  it  is  the  Lord,  let  him  do  what  seem* 
etb  lum  good. — In  its  &st  struggles  with  the  ideas  of  the 
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flovereignt  J,  and  the  unsearchable  coimseb  of  God,  it  resem* 
bles  a  restive  steed  chaffing  and  fretting  himself  wkh  Us  own 
spirit,  before  he  has  learned  to  jield  to  the  control  of  the 
bit.  But  when  be  has  been  trained  to  proceed  snbmisMye- 
ly  along  his  prescribed  path,  he  moves  with  ease  and  satisftc* 
tion  to  himself,  guided  by  the  wisdom  of  the  mind  that  di- 
rects him.  So,  when  the  christian,  humbled  by  many  finv^ 
less  and  disappointed  efforts,  to  push  his  inquiries  on  thMe 
obscure  subjects  beyond  the  powers  of  the  human  mind,  lias 
learned,  at  length,  justly  to  estimate  his  own  force,  he  pei^ 
ceives  an  unspeakable  tranquillity  of  heart,  in  piously  tub* 
mitting,  on  all  those  questions  which  he  cannot  explain,  ta 
the  will  and  the  wisdom  of  Almighty  God.  The  difficidties^ 
however,  which  have  embarrassed  this  subject  to  eeHam 
writers,  have  arisen,  pbiefly,  from  the  falsity  of  their  own 
conceptions,  and  improperly  confounding  the  ideas  of  bov^ 
reigidy^  and  of  arbitrary  wiU.  None  of  the  acts  of  the  dt 
vine  government  are  ever  arbitrary  in  their  principle,  or  taihe 
place  without  the  moat  perfect  reason;  but  the  reasons  on 
which  they  move  are  often  hr  removed  beyond  the  ken  and 
elude  the  penetration  of  our  minds.  And  this  is  all  that  is 
intended  by  a  wise  inan  in  speaking  of  the  sovereignty  of  Hic 
tf  ivme  counsels. 

From  ft  similar  ermr  in  conception  proceeds  the  oSenem 
which  some,  otherwise  worthy  and  good  men,  have  conceive 
•d  against  thp  doptriQe  of  divjqe  preorduation  applied  to  th^ 
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werbsdog  sftiteB  at  Ae  hiunaii  race,  as  if  it  implied  (hat 
some  mnera  are  chosen  Id  the  inheritance  of  eteraal  life,  hy 
an  unreaaonabie  predilection.  This  is  never  the  meaning  of 
anj  writer  who  thinks  respectfully  of  the  divine  economy. 
Let  us  compare  the  preordinations  of  Heaven  with  regard 
to  the  present,  and  the  future  world.  There  is,  in  many 
vespects,  a  manifest  analogy  between  them.  And  the  same 
reasoniiq^  which  demonstrate  the  divine  decrees  with  rela- 
iloD  to  the  various  conditions  of  the  present  life  to  enst  with- 
out any  infringement  on  the  moral  liberty  of  man,  or  impeach- 
ment of  the  justice  of  Ood,  apply  equally  to  the  destinations 
of  eternity.  The  atates  and  conditions  of  men  to  which 
Aey  are  severally  appointed  in  this  world,  are  never  sepa- 
rated in  the  decree  of  Ood,  from  the  industry,  the  pru- 
dence, the  talents,  and  aH  the  means  which,  m  the  order  of 
nature,  contribute  to  the  effect.  And  it  is  equally  true  that, 
wherever  those  means  are  properly  applied,  it  is  the  usual 
course  of  providence  that  they  accomplish  their  end ;  they 
gain  and  fix  that  state  in  life  for  the  individual  which  is  the 
will  of  Ood.— Let  us  transfer  this  analogy  to  the  future  state 
of  each  man.  This  state  cannot  be  presumed  to  be  the  ob- 
ject of  the  divine  decree,  independent  of  the  moral  qualifi- 
cations which  prepare  him  for  its  possession,  nor  those  qoali- 
ficatbns  independent  of  the  means  of  divine  culture  which 
he  enjoys,  and  the  pious  improvement  which  he  makes  of 
them.  And,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  aids  which  we 
poaaeas  of  eolargii^  oar  knowledge  m  divine  truth,  and  cut 
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tivating  in  the  heart  a  divine  taste,  are  as  certain  in  their  ope- 
rationi  andy  onder  the  guidance  and  influence  of  the  H0I7 
Spirit,  as  efiectual  to  their  end,  according  to  their  extent, 
and  application,  as  anj  train  of  causes  in  the  natural  world. 
Included  in  the  decree  of  election,  therefore,  are  all  those 
means  of  instruction,  and  motives  of  holiness  essentiallj  con- 
nected with  salvation^"— those  opportunities  of  divine  infbr* 
mation,  those  advantages  of  situation,— ^f  example— of  ex- 
ternal  circumstances— of  providential  dtspensationfr— and  all 
those  in&nite,  and  almost  imperceptible  aids,  and  motives 
which  under  the  influences  of  that  divine  teacher,  are  calcu- 
lated  to  enlighten  the  understanding,  to  touch,  and  trans- 
form, and  mould  the  heart— The  sovereignty  of  the  de- 
cree, therefore,  respects,  not  more  the  end,  or  the  eternal 
life  of  the  elected  sinner,  than  the  various  means  of  moral  cul- 
ture, which  have  the  efiect,  under  the  teachmg  of  die  Di- 
vine Spirit,  to  prepare  the  soul  for  her  final  destination. 
t*or,  in  the  view  of  God,  the  means,  and  the  end,  are  es* 
sentially,  and  most  intimately  coiijouied,  and  both  embraced 
in  the  same  act. 

In  this  consideration  of  the  subject,  individoai  election  is 
analogous  to  the  elevation  of  particular  nations,  as  of  Israel, 
to  a  state  of  peculiar  favour  with  Ood:  a  species  of  election 
with  which  all  parties  profess  to  be  perfectly  reconciled. 
Analogous  I  say ;  for  the  obvbus  effect  of  this  preferoice, 
is  the  enjoyment  of  special  privileges,  iostructions,  and  re- 
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ligkNJs  (wdinances,  designed  to  form  the  understanding  and 
thft  heart,  to  the  lore  and  obedience  of  £vine  truth,  by 
which  w«  have  seen  the  ancient  church  cherished  in  the  bo- 
som of  that  favoured  nation,  not  so  much  hy  an  j  direct  and 
miraculous  operation  on  the  hearts  of  the  people,  as  by  the 
excellence  of  her  sacred  institutions.  So  likewise  is  formed 
the  belierer,  under  the  grace  of  the  gospel,  by  the  due  im« 
provement  of  his  spiritual  and  precious  privileges,  accompa* 
nied  by  the  blessing  of  the  Holy  Spirit* 

Against  the  sovereignty  of  the  divine  decrees,  in  the  elec- 
tion of  nations,  communities,  families,  and  even  inSividuals 
to  peculiar  means  of  moral  cultivation,  leading  to  the  ultimate 
ends  of  reli^on,  in  the  sanctification  of  the  heart,  the  great- 
est assertora  of  human  liberty,  or  revilers  ^t  divine  decrees, 
find  nothing  to  object;  for  the  fact  is  before  their  eyes* 
And  in  the  formation  of  a  believer  into  the  image  of  Christ, 
there  is  nothing  diflSbrent  in  the  means,  or  motives  employed, 
from  those  which  operate  in  the  whole  church ;  unless  that  in 
particular  instances,  they  may  be  applied,  by  the  Blessed  Spi- 
rit, with  greater  energy,  or  a  finer  adaptation  to  the  charac- 
ter and  state  of  difierent  minds*  For  the  lights,  and  instruc- 
tions, and  motives  to  conversion,  given  to  the  church  at  large, 
are  those  only  which  operate  on  each  individual,  and  are 
abundant  for  all  the  purposes  of  piety,  in  the  hands  of  that 
omniscient,  an^  all-powerful  spirit,  who  knows  how  to  reach 
the  heart,  through  them,  with  the  fijiest  insinuation,  to  move 
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it  by  the  most  affecting  touches,  and  to  form  it  nitimatelj 
into  the  image  of  his  own  boliness,  bjr  continual,  and  almost 
insensible  impressions. 

We  behold  here  the  sovereignty  of  the  diTine  decrees 
placed  upon  an  intelligible  and  liberal  footing.  We  behold 
likewise  the  perfect  correspondence  of  human  liberty,  and 
the  natural  relation  of  means  and  end,  with  the  powerful  wiO, 
and  all-presiding  wisdom  of  Almighty  God. 

4.  The  holiness  and  justice  of  the  decrees  have  created 
no  controversy  among  those  who  acknowledge  their  exis- 
tence ;  nor  can  there  remain  a  doubt  concerning  them  in  the 
minds  of  any  who  believe  in  the  being  of  Ood  most  holy 
and  aiost  wise. 

5.  Much  more  disputation  has  been  awakened  with  regard 
to  the  attributes  of  absoluteness  and  immutability^  ascribed 
to  them  by  the  orthodox.  And  certainly  no  nub  jects  seem 
more  tp  have  embarrassed  metaphysicians,  and  divines,  or  to 
have  excited  among  them  a  greater  variety  of  absurd  specu* 
lations.  Some  writers  you  have  seen  maintaining  the  posi* 
tion,  that  there  can  be  no  certainty  in  free  actions  antece- 
dent to  their  existence*  And,  to  preserve  the  consistency 
of  their  principles,  they  are  obliged  to  deny  the  prescience 
of  God;  or,  with  the  ancient  Stoics,  and  a  great  portion  of 
modern  pUlosophers,  to  subject  the  whole  universe  to  the 
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cheerless  laws  of  necessilj*  Otken,  GODSfrained  bj  their 
reason  to  admit  the  universal  foreknowledge  of  God,  have,  in 
order  to  account  for  the  divine  pressience,  had  recourse  to 
ao  absurd  principle  of  the  school-meni  called  hy  them  $c> 
entia  mediOf  which  implies  an  antecedent  apprehension  of  aS 
things  in  the  Divine  Mind,  in  their  proper  nature,  time,  and 
place,  resembling  (he  immediate  vision  of  all  objects  as  in 
perspective ;  as  if  present ;  but  abstracted  from  all  consid- 
eration of  their  mutual  relations  as  cause  and  efiect,  whence 
any  rational  inference  could  be  formed  concerning  their  ex- 
istence. It  is  the  contemplation  of  the  universe  throughout 
its  whole  duration  and  extent  as  a  present  object ;  it  is  the 
knowledge  simply  of  the  facts,  independent  of  every  other 
consideration,  by  a  mysterious  power  in  th^  divine  nature, 
no  similitude  to  which  has  ever  been  imparted  to  any  of  his 
creatures*  It  is,  I  presume,  a  mere  absurdity  in  our  con* 
ceptions* 

But  the  opinion  which  many  pious  and  worthy  men  hay« 
embraced,  of  a  necessity  in  our  actions,  which  does  not  re- 
move  their  guilt,  deserves  a  more  particular  consideration—— 
It  is  said  to  be  a  necessity  arising  out  of  the  natural  inclina- 
tions of  the  mind,  and,  as  the  action  entirely  concurs  with  our 
will,  it  creates  a  feeling  of  liberty  in  pursuing  our  own  pleaa- 
ure,  while  governing  our  conduct  with  a  force  not  only  cer- 
tain  in  the  event,  but  irresistible  in  its  cause*     I  am  willing 

to  believe  that  these  good  men,  many  of  whom  are  distin- 
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guished  by  their  pions  and  excellent  writings,  mean  no  more 
bj  this  phraseology,  than  I  have  studied  to  express  by  that 
certainty  which  I  have  shewn  may,  and  to  the  Divine  Mind, 
doea  ever  accompany  moral,  as  weH  as  physical  causes*  But 
I  conceive  their  language  to  be  exceptionable,  and  liable  to 
dangerous  abuse.  Their  reasonings  in  many  of  their  princi- 
ples, too  evidently  coincide  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Hob* 
besian  school. 

The  certainty  of  all  the  purposes  of  God,  Li  the  chief 
ground  on  which  these  writers  maintain  the  doctrine  of  neceS' 
sity.  The  one  they  presume  to  be  involved  in  the  other. 
On  the  contrary,  I  conceive,  that  there  is  a  clear  and  intelU* 
gible  distinction  between  the  ideas  of  necessity  and  of  cer- 
taintyy  which,  as  happens  in  many  other  moral  and  intellect* 
ual  truths,  can  be  more  easily  conceived,  or  understood,  by 
an  internal  feelings  than  explained  in  precise  and  definite 
termSy  which  must  convey  ideas  too  fine  and  simple  to  be 
analyzed  in  language.  All  men  can  easily  understand  the 
difference  between  a  thing  certainly  done  by  a  free  cause, 
and  the  same  thing  accomplished  by  an  internal  but  iinper* 
ceived  force,  so  that  it  could  not  be  otherwise  than  it  is. 


Many  excellent  men  who  profess  to  be  the  patrons  of  this 
system  of  necessity,  but  #hose  language,  I  am  persuaded,  is 
more  in  error  than  their  hearts,  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom  in 
their  metaphysics,  that  the  will  is  irresistibly  determined  by 
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.the  BtroDgeflt  motive  at  tbe  time  before  the  mind,  and  can- 
not act  MherwisQ  than  it  does ;  not  sufficientlj  attending  to 
the  edlire  difference  between  the  nature  and  movements  of 
mind  and  of  matter,  of  motive,  and  of  physical  impulse.    How 
can  it  be  known  that  it  is  the  strongest  motive  which,  in  everjr 
instance^  governs  our  choice  ?    Do  jou  sa)r,  as  is  commonly 
done,  because  it  does  govern  ?    This  circle  is  obviously  beg* 
ging  the  principle  in  question — ^it  governs  our  choice  because 
it  is  the  strongest  motive  ;  and  it  is  the  strongest  motive  be- 
cause it  governs  our  choice.     In  opposition  to  this  pretended 
maxim,  the  soundest  metaphysicians,  and  the  most  accurate 
observers  of  the  operations  of  tbe  mind,  agree  with  the  learn- 
ed and  profound  Dr.  Reid  of  Glasgow,  that  we  often  act  ac- 
cording to  the  direction  of  a  weaker  motive ;  and  sometimes 
act  without  any  perceptible  motive  at  all. 

Altihon^  the  mind  seldom  acta  without  motive ;  yet  it  it 
not  motive  which  exchisively  determines  its  volitions ;  or  is 
the  sole  cause  of  action.  This  would  be  reducing  action  to 
a  mechanical  operation,  and  justify  those  material  analo^es, 
in  explainmg  its  nature,  which  I  have  before  condemned.--- 
The  pn^r  effect  of  motive  is  to  solicit  and  excite  the  mind, 
and  to  put  it  into  a  state  of  action.  But  I  have  a  power  with* 
in  ne  which  deUrminof  my  choice,  on  a  view  more  deliberate, 
or  miore  rapid,  of  the  motives  before  it.  If  you  ask  me  to 
explain  tfiat  power— I  feel  it — ^I  am  sensible  that  I  exercise 
it-^and)  in  the  feeling  and  exercise  I  understand  the  act. 
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Everjr  man  may,  in  the  aame  manner,  feel  and  underaland  it 
bj  attending  to  the  operations  of  his  own  <nind.  But  I  am 
no  more  capable  of  explaining  it  in  terms,  than  I  can  explaia 
the  sensation  of  seeing*  The  perception  is  too  simple.  It 
is  understood  by  the  mind,  only  in  the  act  of  perceiving,  or 
exerting  its  power  of  volition.  This  does  not  lessen  the 
clearness  and  certainty  of  the  idea.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  res- 
son  why  this  idea  is  peculiarly  clear.  It  is  among  the  prt« 
mary  sensations  of  our  nature.  And  in  no  other  way,  than 
these  original  sensations,  are  those  ideas  that  are  emphatically 
and  happily  cdHed  first  truths,  or  axioms  in  science,  which 
are  the  elements,  and  clearest  materials  of  all  our  knowledge, 
conveyed  to  the  intellect.  They  are  the  impressions  of  the 
hand  of  Ood  upon  the  mind ;  convictions  resulting  from  the 
very  constitution  of  our  nature.  Thus  am  I  conscious  cf 
my  liberty,^  or  power  over  my  own  acts,  in  the  acts  them- 
lelves. 

Upon  the  whole  view  of  this  subject,  the  result  is,  that  I 
act  with  the  most  perfect  freedom.  Motive,  though  it  iBfliF 
ences,  does  not  necessarily  determine  my  ch<Mce.  Yet  such 
certainty  there  is  in  the  actions  ot  rational  and  moral  beinga, 
according  to  their  dnpositionsy  education,  habita,  and  the 
whole  atmosphere  of  motives  which  encompasses  th&s^  m 
lays  as  a  foundation,  among  men  themselves,  m  their  sodal 
relations,  for  the  most  useful  general  knowledge  of  one  ano- 
tlier,  and  in  God  for  the  most  perfect  foreknowledge  cf  dl 
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the  actions  of  life,  he  havbg  formed  the  rarious  tempera- 
mentof  indiviiluabyand  disposed)  io  his  providence,  the  whole 
train  of  motives,  to  the  most  minute,  and  often  imperceptible, 
which  continually  operate  apon  all  the  springs  and  principles 
of  action ;  both  which,  the  temperament  of  the  individual, 
and  the  succession  and  combination  of  motives  he  has  con- 
•titoted,  and  ordained,  and  governs,  in  such  a  manner,  in  his 
church,  under  the  all-wise  direction  of  his  H0I7  Spirit,  as 
most  effectually,  yet  most  freely,  to  accomplish  all  his  most 
wise  and  holy  pivposes. 

» 

Thus  have  I  unfolded  the  ideas  involved  in  the  technical 
and  systepnatic  phrase — the  Decrees  of  Ood  ;  which,  being 
interpreted  by  the  obvious  and  philosophic  language  of  the 
hamfs  of  Natures  or  its  various  powers  and  tendencies  of  ac- 
tion, from  which  proceed,  under  God,  as  his  organs  of  opera* 
tioo,  all  events,  whether  natural  or  moral  in  the  universe, 
these  decrees,  which  appear,  to  certain  writers,  with  such  a 
fornddable  aspect,  stand  on  plain  and  ibteUigible  ground,  ac- 
'  knowledged,  when  rightly  understood,  by  all  the  best  friends 
of  science  and  religion. 

From  the  whole  of  these  reflections  it  results^  that  the  de- 
ciees  of  God  are  etemtUj  like  his  will  and  purposes  in  the  laws 
of  Datore ;-— they  are  most  certain  in  their  consequences^ 
that  is,  they  are  abaolutdy  ordained,  a  term  equivalent  to  the 
former*  except  that  it  seema  to  carry  in  it  more  of  the  author- 
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%  OD  which  all  depends ;  and,  finally,  like  the  same  Iaw«, 

Ihej  are  immutable.  This  is,  obviouslj,  the  amount  of  the 
proposition  in  our  confession,  and  catecbbms,  (hat  the  de- 
crees of  God  are  absohUe  and  tmchangeable,  which  to  some 
sects  of  christians,  has  given  great,  and,  I  presume,  nnneces- 
sary  offence. 

From  the  interpretation  which  has  been  given  to  this  im- 
portant proposition,  we  perceive  the  coincidence  of  reason, 
with  religion ;  and  the  support  which  science,  justly  explain- 
ed,  may  often  render  to  revelation. 
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OF  THfi 

COVENANT  OF  WOBKS 

AVD  THE 

FALL  OF  MAN. 


I*  PROCEED,  in  the  next  place,  to  tbe  consideration  of  the 
Covenant  of  Works,  and  the  Fall  of  Man.  This  covenant, 
as  it  is  contemplated  in  our  sjatenis,  is  the  transaction  repre* 
sented  to  have  taken  place  between  man  and  his  Creator  at 
his  first  formation,  wherein  a  law  of  duty  was  prescribed  to 
him,  under  the  explicit  threatening  of  death,  in  case  of  trans* 
gression,  and  the  implied  promise  of  life,  on  the  condition  of 
obedience.  His  whole  duty,  however,  in  this  covenant,  was 
collected  in  a  single  prohibition  as  its  test.  It  is  proper  to 
observe,  that  the  term  covenant  is  not  employed  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  transaction  by  the  sacred  writer.  But  it  is  not 
the  olyect  of  the  holy  scriptures  to  arrange  for  us  systemsj 
with  scientific  precision  and  method.  They  simply  express 
things  in  a  free  and  narrative  order,  so  as  to  be  most  easily 
conceived,  and  applied  to  use  by  the  plainest  readers ;  and  * 
this  diffusive  style  has  been  collected,  by  divines,  into  spe- 
cific  propositions,  and  disposed,  according  to  the  order  and 

dependence  of  ideas,  mto  a  scientific  form,  which;  for  the  con* 
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veDieiice<^  arrangement,  and  conciseDesa  of  expression,  ro- 
quiresy  frequentlj,  a  peculiar  and  technical  phraseology.  Of 
this  we  have  an  example  in  this  term.  In  the  strictness  of 
meaning  usually  annexed  to  it,  a  covenant  could  not  take 
place  betw0etf  the  Supreme  jFehovah,  and  the  insect  man. 
For  it  properly  signifies  a  stipulation  between  persons  who 
are,  in  some  degree,  equal  and  free-  Yet,  as  far  as  such  an 
agreement  can  be  supposed  to  exist  between  parties  of  such 
infinite  disparity  as  the  Creator  and  the  creature,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  contained  in  this  precept  to  Adam.  In  it  a  dn^ 
19  to  be  performed— a  reward  b  proposed  for  obedience*-and 
a  penalty  denounced  in  case  of  transgression-  For,  idthou^ 
the  reward  is  not  explicitly  stated  in  terms,  it  is  manifestly 
involved  m  the  threatening.  If  death  was  the  forfeiture  for 
disobedience,  the  necessary  implication  was,  that  life  was  the 
alternative  for  obedience.  * 

Having  justified  the  technical  denomination  which  this 
transaction  has  received  among  divines,  it  is  only  necessaryi 
fiirther,  to  suggest  that  it  is  spoken  of,  m  our  systems,  under 
two  different  appellations,  being  sometimes  styled,  from  its 
condition,  the  Covenant  of  Works,  and  sometimes,  from  its 
implied  reward,  the  Covenant  of  Life. 

Various  circumstances  in  the  constitution,  administration, 
9nd  appendages  of  the  covenant,  demand  our  most  serious  in- 
quiries.   1.  In  the  first  place,  the  peculiar  selectioii  of  a  com- 


oMiid,  or  pfdiibMon  fbr  tke  triAl  o^  C.In 

flie  aecotid  piace,  tbe  fiill  iikifilkaCkMt  of  the  protlitee  i^d  tte 
ttlreBteffiiig.  d.  Thirdly,  the  representative  ehtncter  of  odr 
first  father  in  ttiis  traiisaetioii*  4.  And  lastly,  the  tignifica- 
flon  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  <^  good  ^d  evil,  and  of  the  tree 
ofUfe. 

1.  6ir  THIS  SBtftdflOtf  01?  AK  dBJfeOT  toU  TdE  TilUL  Of 

MAH'S   OMSDISNCE. 

When  ire  Gonsider  the  natural  imbeeffitj  of  the  fatkoisii 
mind,  and  the  ftidted  sphere  to  whi<^fa  tfie  range  tf  its  ideas 
is  conOned,  it  cannot  be  sufprisuig,  if,  hi  Ae  revelation  6(  tfa^ 
divine  wiS,  in  the  holy  scriptu^s,  as  WeS  as  m  that  liatoral 
revehtion  hiBcribed  on  the  fiice  of  tbe  universe,  we  stioald 
Bnd  atony  factk  wlneh  it  b  diUciit,  ind  some  wUch  tran» 
acend  the  ntmost  powers  of  reason  to  expluo.  The  en(^if^ 
of  revealed  fol^iott  exambe,  with  scitapalons  ingenuifyi  eve« 
ry  part  of  that  sacred  volume  which  contains  its  Msl^y  $'aOd 
if  its  friends  are  not  able  to  solve  t6  the  satiitfactioif  of  a  cap- 
tious philosophy,  all  the  questions  which,  either  tbe  oblkfoity 
of  ignorance,  or  the  perversity  of  geniu*  can  raise  upon  it^ 
they  are  mclmed  to  reject  the  whole  as  a  fable.  No  part  of 
the  whole  system,  perhaps,  has  been  exposed  to  bolder  m- 
qoiriea-than  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  fali  of  man,  or  been 
treated  with  more  faidecent  levity  than  the  test  of  his  obedi* 
ence  proposed  by  divine  wisdom  in  the  fruit  of  tbe  forbid- 
den tree. 
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Ae  earliest  dawn  of  science,  the  speculations  of  plu* 
have  been  employed,  without  being  able  to  arrive  at 
asj  satisfactory  cooclusions  on  the  subject,  to  account  for 
the  intr&duction  of  evil  into  the  works  of  .an  all-powerful^ 
wise,  and  benevolent  Deity*  Revelation  has  proposed  only 
a  few  simple  facts  relative  to  it,  without  explicitly  unfolding 
the  inscrutable  relations  which  it  holds  to  the  purity  and  ho- 
liness of  the  divine  nature  9  or  pointuig  out  the  operations  of 
the  human  mind  in  its  progress  from  innocence  to  guilt*  The 
first  parents  of  the  human  race,  had,  already,  the  law  of  na- 
ture written  on  their  hearts.  It  pleased  the  Creator,  how- 
ever, to  make  proof  of  their  constancy  and  perseverance  in 
practical  holiness,  by  an  appeal  to  the  great  principle  of  all 
duty.  If  hich  consists  in  obedience  umply  to  the  mil  of  Ood. 
For  this  purpose  it  was  requisite  to  impose  upon  the  con- 
aeience  some  positive  kijonction ;  that  is,  one  to  which  no 
natural  morality,  or  inunoraUty  is  attached,  but  the  obligiatioB 
to  which  rested  solely  upon  the  divine  command;  without 
any  other  moral  consideration.  From  an  action  naturally 
immoral,  a  holy  nature  would  instinctively  shrink ;  so  that  no 
temptatbn  from  that  quarter  could  be  made  to  reach  it.  But 
the  act  being  originally  nidiflferent,  the  mind  could  approach 
it  near  enough  to  contemplate  it  on  every  side  whence  an  in* 
sidioiis  suggestion  could  be  thrown  in  to  induce,  for  a  ukv 
ment,  an  oblivion  of  the  authority  of  Heaven.  Here  would 
lie  opened  a  field  in  which  the  tempteri  the  great  enemy  of 
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flod  and  nmn,  m^bt  please  hunaelf  with  the  hope  ct  operate 
bgp  not  wboUy  without  succesi. 

Accordingly,  the  subject  which  Divine  Wisdom  selected 
finr  tliis  probation,  was  the  fruit  of  a  single  tree,  of  specious 
appearance,  which  alone  was  prohibited  to  man,  of  all  the  en- 
joyments furnished  by  thov whole  range  of  nature,  and  with 
this  solitary  exception,  freely  indulged  to  bis  use.     This  se- 
lection has  aflbrded  abundant  matter  of  objectbn  to  igno- 
rance, and  of  sarcasm  to  wit     Why  was  the  proof  of  human 
virtue,  it  is  asked,  and,  with  if,  the  most  important  conse- 
quence to  the  whole  family  of  mankind  suspended  on  an  ac- 
&m  so  trivial,  if  not  contemptible,  to  use  their  own  phrase, 
as  the  eatwg  of  an  applet    Why  was  it  not  rested  on  some 
prominent  precept,  at  leasts  of  the  moral  code  ?    To  these 
inquiries  let  me  answer,  diat  we  cannot,  in  all  cases,  and  that 
we  can,  perhaps,  in  very  few,  enter  into  the  reasons  of  the 
divine  conduct,  either  in  the  structure,  or  the  government  of 
the  universe.    In  the  present ,  instance,  however,^  we  have  it 
in  our  power  to  propose  some  plausible  conjectures,  which 
may  furnish  sufficient  grounds  for  the  vmdication,  if  not  the 
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perfect  e!q>lanation  of  this  portion  of  the  divine  economy,  so 
little  capable  of  iUustration  by  any  analogies  drawn  from  the 
affiurs  of  men. 

This  subject  requires  that  we  should  not  pass  over  it  with 
»  slight  attention,  masmuch  as  every  answer  which  can  be 
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ckarix  fften  to  the  mimitert,  m  w«fl  «  Aa  waam  impartMt 
objectiona  of  unbelievers,  is  sk^dditig  some  ^bl  <m  the  caiae 
of  divme  truth,  and  giving  additional  stability  to  its  founda- 
tiQiia* 

In  the  firtt  place,  I  hope  to  denonatrate,  that  the  prcAibi- 
lion  made  to  the  parents  ct  the  ha  man  race,  for  die  probatioii 
of  their  innocence,  instead  of  being,  in  the  hngoage  of  ibo 
objection,  ct  a  mean  and  trivial  nature,  was  drawn  from  a  sub- 
ject which,  m  that  age,  held  the  highest  place  In  the  ^eoo* 
mny  of  human  life. 

In  the  nent  phce,  I  shall  shew  that,  at  that  time,  a  subject 
on  which  to  rest  tfiis  trial,  could  hardly  have  been  HAten  firom 
a  diflferent  class  of  objects. 

Those  who  aflRwst  to  be  very  wise,  or  very  witty,  are  pleaa- 
ed  to  say,  with  all  the  contemptuousness  wUch  the  terms,  in 
the  presetif  age,  obvbusly  imply,  that  Moses,  by  hb  narrih 
tion,  has  suspended  the  destmies  of  the  whole  human  race 
npon  the  eating  of  an  apple.  Let  us  seriously  examine  the 
truth  c>f  this  sneering  allegation,  and  inquire  into  t&e  nature 
of  that  act  by  which  Adam  forfeited  his  primitive  condition 
of  happiness  in  Paradise. 

It  is  uncertain  what  was  the  kind  of  this  fruit,  or  the  nature 
of  the  tree  which  bore  it.    It  b  probable  that  it  was  a  tree 
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entir^  «i«idir  m  Hm  Mtur^  hmmg  a  fruit  cf  Mtiiwnte 
imBty  to  the  eye,  aod  of  deUglbtfta  fingraace  md  flavour  to 
the  taste  and  nmM*    It  rec^ved  ita  deBomioatiop  of  M€  frat 
of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  only  to  bdicate  the  conse- 
qmsiicea  of  ta»tiogiti  fruit;  thai,  an  th^  first  pair  had  Uthorto 
knows  only  good^  thoy  woiiId»  by  that  act,  become  practi- 
cully  acquaioted  with  e9U*    fitit,  io  order  to  a  proper  eo»* 
aideration  of  this  actioa,  it  19  oeeaaaary  to  vBdervtaiid  that  tin 
only  euatenaace  of  hamao  USb,  in  the  beginning,  waa  derived 
froni  the  apootaneooa  fraiti  of  the  garden,  and  its  priooipal  ra* 
freahments  from  their  cooiuig  and  enliveaiQg  jnicea.    The 
coltore  of  grain  was  not  yet  practised,  nor  were  sacrifices,  at 
tfiat  period,  drawn  from  tiie  fokL    The  virtue  of  tempenmce 
theii»  wbicb  conatitnted  the  chief  of  the  practical  virtues  oC 
that  elate,  iquet  have  had  respect  only  to  the  quantity,  or  the 
kinds  of  the  fnnts  which  were  then  permitted,  and  used  for 
Qourisbnaent ;  particolavly,  as  there  might  have  been,  in  the 
collections  of  that  primitive  garden,  some  species  possessing 
bighly  exhilarating  qualities,  requiring  caution  in  their  use.-— 
And  it  is  isff  from  beiog  an  improbable  supposition,  that  the 
interdicted  tree  contained  a  liquor  of  intexicatiog  strength, 
calculated)  to  throw  all  the  fluids  of  the  human  body  into  un-* 
natural  tumults,  immediately  inciting  to  vice,  and  awaking  im- 
puro  and  indecent  passions ;  as  we  learn  from  the  shame 
which  aflfected  our  great  ancestors,  as  soon  as  the  influence  of 
the  firat  draught  had  somewhat  subsided*    And  it  is  no  less 
probable  that  it  possessed  properties  of  a  most  deleterious 
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Mture,  wMch  infiised  fate  the  veins  m  bmOkm  powm,  in- 
ducmg  that  mortal  tendency  to  corruption  m  the  whole  Snae, 
to  which  it  feU  at  length  an  irremediaMe  victim. 


Id  these  reflectiona  we  may  perceive,!  preamne,  a  fonnda. 
tion  laid  for  making  a  just  estimate  of  the  importance  of  the 
Bubject  which  was  chosen  as  the  original  test  of  man's  obefi- 
ence.  The  fruits  of  the  garden  furnished  the  whole  sabsiit- 
ence  of  human  life.  In  them  were  found  aU  the  means  of  tem- 
perate enjoyment ;  and,  in  the  forbidden  tree,  at  least,  we  dis- 
cern what  was  equivalent  to  the  moat  pernicious  viands  of  lux- 
ury and  intemperance.  No  subject  could  exist,  at  that  pe- 
riod, of  greater  moment,  for  the  trial  of  man's  mtegrity  and 
perseverance  in  the  principle  of  all  duty;  which  consials,  a 
has  before  been  said,  in  obedience  simply  to  the  wt«  of  God. 

I  proposed,  in  the  next  place,  to  shew  the  probability  that 
divine  wisdom  could  hardly  have  selected  a  subject  fixm  a 
difierent  class  of  objects,  on  which  this  trial  could  have  been 
rested.  It  has  already  been  suggested,  that  any  act  wWch 
should  have  involved  direct  impiety  of  wm,  or  indicated 
impurity  of  disposition,  would  have  been  so  immediately  re- 
volting to  a  holy  mind,  that  a  temptation  to  the  commissioa 
of  it,  could  hardly,  for  a  single  moment,  have  entered  the 
mind,  or  been  entertained  there  with  favour.  And,  it  is  ob- 
vious, that  none  of  the  precepts  of  the  decalogue,  could  have 
aflforded  any  groundi  for  being  made,  at  tUs  time,  a  teat  of 
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UttB  BuUime  duty.  None  of  the  moral  relatiooa  of  society, 
which  we  now  see  established  among  mankind,  could  then 
have  yielded  any  possible  occasion  to  transgression.— Let  us 
examine  them  singly.  Could  man,  for  example,  have  deni- 
ed the  existence  of  God,  or  have  profaned  his  holy  name,  or 
debased  his  nature  by  any  of  the  images  of  idolatry,  who 
daily  held  delightful  commerce  with  him  in  the  gardens  of  Pa« 
tadise,  and  whose  works  were  shining  m  all  the  freshness  of 
their  glory  before  his  eyes,  in  the  recent  creation?  Could 
the  duty  of  children  to  their  parents  be  violated  by  him  who 
had  no  parent  but  God  ?  How  could  murder,  adultery,  or 
falsehood  in  rendering  testimony  exist,  where  no  subjects 
were  found,  on  which  these  crimes  could  be  practised?  Or 
how  should  he  covet,  or  trespass  on  the  property  of  anotheri 
who  was  already  lord  of  the  whole  creatbn  ?«— It  is  evident, 
from  these  inquiries,  that  none  of  the  moral  precepts  of  the 
law  could  have  been  selected  for  this  peculiar  trial.  It 
must  be  found  only  in  some  object  addressing,  exclusive* 
ly  the  corporeal  appetites,  the  indulgence  of  which,  not  in- 
volving any  transgression  of  the  laws  of  nature,  would  not 
of  course,  awaken  any  suspicion,  or  call  up  any  extraordi- 
nary vigilance,  or  guard  against  the  access  of  temptation. 
The  restraint,  of  consequence,  which  this  command  imposed 
upon  Adam,  and  his  watchfulness  against  its  approach,  and 
the  whole  virtue  of  this  act,  was  obedience  simply  to  the  di- 
vine  milL — The  prohibilion,   therefore,  could  afiect  only 

certain  fruits  of  the  garden.    WHbin  the  compass  of  thfs 
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were  inclttded  all  the  objects  which  coold  minister  any  temp- 
tation  to  man's  sensual  appetites.  From  it  alone  could  be 
drawn  anj  trial  of  his  virtue,  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  placed.  And  among  all  its  fruitSi  it  is  manifest  that 
none  was  more  proper  than  that  which  applied  so  stronglj  to 
the  principle  of  curiosity  as  well  as  of  taste,  and  promised, 
at  the  same  time,  to  open  to  their  mistaken  imaginations,  t 
new  and  boundless  field  of  knowledge.  A  new  field  it  was, 
both  various  and  extensive,  to  those  who  had  hitherto  known 
only  good :  but,  ah !  how  miserable  when  their  fond  fancies 
came  to  be  blasted  by  the  fatal  experiment ! 

Of  these  circumstances,  the  great  enemy  of  Ood,  and  of 
human  happiness  made  his  advantage  to  accomplish  his  evil 
designs,  and,  by  insidious  steps,  to  approach  the  innocent 
mind  of  our  first  mother.  Direct  guilt  could  not  touch  her 
untainted  soul.  The  tempter,  therefore,  artfully  covered 
the  crime,  in  the  apparent  mdifierence  of  the  object ;  and  by 
his  specious  reasonings,  and  his  dangerous  example,  in  eat- 
ing before  her  eyes  of  the  same  fruit  without  injury,  led  her 
confused  and  conflicting  thoughts  to  the  utmost  verge  of  in- 
nocence. At  last,  her  ardent  thirst  of  knowledge,  when  she 
recollected  that  it  was  afruU  to  be  desired  to  make  one  tinsef 
urged  her,  in  the  tumults  of  hei*  mind,  to  yield  herself  up  to 
the  wiles  of  the  tempter,  and,  b  an  unhappy  moment,  to  pass 
the  now  imperceptible  limit  between  her  and  vice«  She  was 
surprized  by  the  artful  snares  which  had  been  laid  for  her ; 
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and,  without  being  conacious  of  her  state  at  first,  shefelL"-^ 
Intoxicated  bjr  the  imaginary  success  of  her  experiment, 
and,  at  the  same  time  perhaps,  by  the  powerful  juice  of  the 
fruit  which  she  had  just  eaten,  she  brought  a  portion  of  it  to 
her  husband,  and  adding  the  irresistible  force  of  her  persua^ 
siona  to  the  fascinating  charms  of  her  person,  he  yielded  to 
the  multiplied  temptation,  and  he  fell  with  her. 

Will  it  be  said  that,  if  this  picture  should  have  any  ere- 
dence  attached  to  it,  our  first  parents  appear  to  have  been 
the  victims  of  inadvertence  rather  than  of  guilt ;  their  vigi- 
lance was  surprized,  and  it  would  be  a  hard  measure  in  the  • 
Creator  to  involve  them  in  such  fatal  consequences  for  the 
inadvertence  of  a  moment  ?  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  no 
inadvertence,  or  surprize  can  form  a  just  apology  for  violat* 
ing  the  pootive  command  of  i(3od.  Let  us  further  reflect, 
that  it  is  the  certain  and  awful  order  of  the  moral  world,  that 
an  imprudence,  an  intermission  of  our  virtuous  vigilance,  an 
act  of  inconsiderate  folly,  is  often  the  cause  of  irreparable 
.  calamities.  Perhaps,  men  more  frequendy  precipitate  them- 
selves into  ruin,  by  what  may  be  deemed  imprudence,  in 
the  beginning,  than  by  open  crime,  and  hardened  impiety. 

The  .great  ancestors  of  our  race,  inexperienced  in  the  wiles 
of  sin,  had  now  arrived  at  the  consummation  of  that  fatal 
act  which  involved  themselves  and  their  whole  race  in  irre- 
trievable  perdition*    And,  when  the  delirium,  created  by 
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that  mortal  jiiicei  had  subsided,  they  became  conacioas,  fbr 
the  first  time,  that  thej  had  forever  lost  the  favour  of  God 
their  Heavenly  Father*  They  dreaded  the  approach  of 
him  whom  they  had  so  often  met  with  confidence  and  joy, 
pouring  at  bis  feet  the  grateful  homage  of  their  hearts. 
When  they  heard  the  accustomed  sign  of  his  drawing  neari 
they  fled  trembling  from  his  presence,  vainly  thinking  to  con* 
eeal  tliemsdves  among  ike  trus  of  the  garden.  In  the  view 
pf  one  another,  as  well  as  before  the  divine  majesty  they 
perceived  that  shame  which  is  the  disgraceful  effect  of  sin, 
and  in  their  confusion,  they  attempted  to  cover  themselves 
with  fig  leaves.-«-This  remarkable  &ct  merits  particular  at* 
tention,  as  conveying  a  striking  indication  of  the  moral  state 
of  their  minds,  and  perhaps  also  of  the  physical  influence  of 
the  fruit  which  they  had  eaten* 

The  nakedness  of  their  persons,  which}  in  the  period  of 
their  bnocence,  had  never  aflfected  them  with  any  emotions 
but  such  as  were  pure,  now  began  to  cover  them  with  con* 
scions  blushes.  Was  it  that  the  glow  of  beauty,  and,  pe^ 
haps,  of  a  celestial  radiance,  which  surrounded  the  primi- 
tive body  of  man,  was  now  lost,  and  the  deformity  of  «  fil* 
ten  nature  began  to  appear  ?  Or,  was  it  that,  formerly,  the 
sentiments  of  devotion,  of  friendship,  of  a  virtuous  tender- 
ness, of  a  sublime  sympathy,  of  a  high,  noble,  and  intelli- 
gent conversation  which  reigned  between  them,  ao  oceopM 
their  whole  souls  when  together,  thai  eyeiy  pkamre  of  tibe 
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MI1M8  gare  onlj  a  gentle  heightening  to  the  most  pure  and 
refined  feelings  of  the  mind ;  but  now,  the  tumults  of  a  gross 
passion  alone  fiUed  their  hearts,  always  shameful,  and,  in 
their  situation,  incapable  of  being  concealed,  or  subjected 
to  the  control  of  reason.  Perhaps  both  these  causes  con* 
curred  to  produce  this  singular  incident  In  the  history  of  the 
Fall.  Their  nature  which  had  made  a  near  approach  to  the 
angelic,  was  now  sunk  into  a  near  resemblance  of  the  brutal ; 
and  as  yet  no  Saviour  had  been  announced  to  them,  to  tran- 
qoiliae  the  tumolts  of  their  frame,  or  to  correct  the  vblence 
of  their  passions. 

2.  THE  IMPOET  or  THE  THRBATBKIire. 

I  am,  in  the  next  place,  to  consider  the  full  iinplication  of 
the  threatening ; — In  the  day  thou  eateat  thereof  thou  shiUt 
surely  die;  whence  we  may  deduce,  by  the  most  legitimate 
inference,  the  Life  which,  by  contrast  is  involved  in  the 
condition  of  obedience. 

Thia  denunciation  may  justly  be  supposed  io  pronounce 
the  immediate  dissolution  of  the  transgressor.  And  this  is 
the  nManing,  perhaps,  which  most  obviously  obtrudes  itself 
upon  tlw  mind  of  the  reader.  But  it  may  express,  merely, 
the  sentence  of  the  law,  pronounced  by  the  judge,  in  con- 
aeqnence  of  which  the  criminal  is  considered  as  dead  to  so- 
ciety,  and,  theocefertfa,  held  in  rigorous  custody  till  the  pe- 
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tiod  of  execution  appointed  by  the  supreme  authoritj,  arrive. 
If  the  latter  be  the  interpretation  of  this  awful  sentence, 
which  is  isiupposed  by  the  greater  number  of  diTioes,  still 
such  a  chimge  must  have  immediately  passed  upon  the  bo- 
dies of  the  condemned,  that  the  powers  of  immortal  life  be* 
came  instantly  extinguished,  and  the  seeds  of  death  began 
to  work  in  their  living  members.  And  the  corporeal  princi- 
ples, among  which  are  those  powerful  agents,  the  appetites 
and  passions,  must,  from  the  intiooate  alliance  which  sub- 
sists between  the  different  parts  of  our  nature,  have  extend- 
ed  their  taint  through  the  whole  system,  mental  as  well  as 
bodily*  The  terms  of  this  sentence,  therefore,  include  the 
moral  death  of  the  soul,  which,  without  the  provision  of  the 
gospel,  must  adhere  to  it  while  its  being  endures.  In  these 
reflections  we  recognize  the  extent  of  that  death  temporal, 
spiritual,  and  eternal,  which,  according  to  our  standards,  was 
included  in  the  denunciation  on  our  first  parents. 

OF  THE  ORIGINAL  IMMORTALITV  OF   OUR  FIRST  PAREXTI. 

The  opinion  of  those  who  would  subject  Adam  to  imme- 
diate death,  in  consequence  of  his  transgression,  I  will  pre- 
sent to  you,  after  having  taken  a  view  of  his  representative 
character.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that 
this  denunciation  must  imply  that,  in  a  contrary  event,  man 
would  have  existed  forever  in  a  state  of  holiness  and  happi- 
ness, nor  have  been  liable  to  the  corruptions  of  a  mortal  bo- ' 
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dji  and  tlie  pains  of  dissolution.     A  question  has  arisen,  in 
consequence,  among  divines ;  whetl^r  man  would  have  con« 
tioued  bis  immortal  being  upon  the  earth,  or  have  been  trans* 
htedy  without  pain,  and,  perhaps,  with  some  high  improve- 
ment of  his  nature,  to  a  superior  state  of  existence  ?   But,  as 
God  has  not  been  pleased  to  make  anj  revelation  of  his  will 
upoD  this  sobfect,  the  inquiij  would  be  fruitless ;  and,  to 
propose  anj  conjectares  concerning  it  would  indicate  an  un- 
licensed boldness  of  fiuicyy  equally  arrogant  and  vain.    The 
enemies  of  revelation,  indeed,  have  denied  the  possibility  of 
the  fact,  that  man  should  be  immortal    The  human  consti- 
tution is  said  necessarily  to  tend  to  decay.    The  nerves  by 
their  very  structure,  although  no  disease  should  attack  them, 
become  rigid  by  age,  and  lose  that  elasticity  which  is  requi- 
site to  carry  on  the  functions  of  animal  life. — This  is  judg- 
ing of  man  before  the  faD,  by  the  ruins  of  his  nature  since 
that  fatal  event.     There  are  different  species  of  organized 
matter,  which  seem  calculated  to  endure  forever,  if  not  at- 
tacked by  extraneous  violence ;  to  instance  only  in  the  dia- 
mond ;— -And  why  might  not  the  substance  of  the  human 
frame  have  been  so  modified  as  to  be  fitted  for  eternal  dura* 
tbn,  or  that  its  changes  should  lead  only  to  still  increasing 
perfection?    Some  great  and  essential  change  has  evidently 
taken  place,  not  only  In  man,  but  in  all  animals,  and  In  the 
whole  system  of  nature,  intended  to  demonsti'afe  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Almighty  God  at  that  sin  which  has  spread  its 
baleful  effects  over  the  entire  face  of  the  world.    The  beasts 
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which,  at  first,  only  innoceDtly  cropped  the  green  heiingei 
became,  in  many  cases,  the  devourers  of  one  another. 
And  the  soil,  which,  in  the  beginning  was  fertile  and  beaufr 
ful,  and  yielded  a  copious  harvest  of  fruits  to  an  easy  snd 
delightful  culture,  became  sterile  and  deformed,  and  hardly 
afforded  a  scanty  subsistence  to  the  sweat  and  labour  of  its 
guilty  possessor. 

OF  THB  RBPREBfiKTATIVB  CHABACTSm  OV  ADAM. 

Upon  this  history  a  naf  oral,  and  important  inquiry  arises, 
whether  the  trial  imposed  upon  Adam,  respected  his  on 
stability  in  this  hply  state  exclusively,  according  to  the  opin- 
ion of  some  writers,  or  whether,  according  to  the  better 
opinion  of  the  great  majority  of  christians,  his  posterity  weie 
involved  with  him  in  its  consequences ;  and  whether  we  do 
not  see,  in  his  defection,  the  true  source,  not  only  of  tbs 
mortality,  but  of  all  the  calamities  which  have  overwhelmed 
human  nature  ?  On  this  subject  the  sacred  scriptures  ia- 
struct  us  in  the  most  explicit  terms.  **  In  Adam  all  die. 
By  one  man,  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  an; 
so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned."  h 
this  last  expression  there  seems  to  be  a  small  inaccuracy  in 
the  translation,  which  is  calculated  to  lead  the  incautxMH 
reader  into  the  opinion  that  death  is  the  penal  consequence  of 
the  individual  act  of  every  sinner ;  thereby  transferring  the 
cause  of  our  mortality,  contrary  to  the  doctrine  cS  the  scrip- 
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tan^  from  the  erioie  of  the  Caveaan^Head  of  the  race  te 
each  maii'e  penonal  tniiisgrefliioD.  The  immediate  aii4 
ptwumate  caoae  of  tbia  fatal  and  UBhreraal  catastrophe  to 
Adam,  and  all  hia  descendants,  was  the  depravatkm  of  bia 
BSLtmre,  bj  ihe  first  act  of  sin,  therebj  impairing,  and  tend* 
ittg  SmBy  to  destroj  aO  the  principles  of  Kfc  This  order 
of  ttdoga  is  essentialljr  connected  with  the  established,  and 
knoratable  hwa  of  the  universe,  in  consequence  of  which  a 
depraved  and  perishing  oftpring  necessarily  springs  from  a 
eomipted  stock.  The  version  of  this  passage,  therefore, 
would  be  better  amended,— <*  so  death  passed  upon  all  men, 
beeanae  that  att  in  him  have  become  subject  to  the  effects  of 
Uaaia$"  that  is,  to  that  depravation  of  nature  which  renders 
tfaera  liaUe  to  death,  and  utterly  incapable  of  eternal  life ; 
except  tbioiigb  the  Second  Adam,  who,  by  his  death,  haa 
opened  to  the  transgressor  the  way  (or  repentance,  and  the 
ebedienco  of  a  New*Covenant 

OW  THA  JUSTICB  OF  THIS  INSTITUTIOlf. 

I 

If  the  enemies  of  oar  holy  religion  demand  the  justice  of 

tias  iNrder  which  subjects  a  rational,  and  moral  being  to  an 

Aercdtiory  depravity  ?   I  answer,  that  this  is  not  an  objection 

which  peculiarly  affects  reveUUion*    It  is  a  difficulty  equal* 

ly.in  the  rdigion  of  no/tire,  and  the  philosophy  of  the  uni« 

verse. '  We  cannot  lie  fairly  required  to  explain  the  secret 

opera^na  of.  the  laws,  of  nature,  which  are  known  only  to 
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Qodf  and  to  account  for  their  wigdom,  and  their  eqidtjr. 
Thus  far  the  fact  is  open  to  our  inspection ;  that  mpoi  who 
has  become  mortal,  can  transmit  only  ft  mortal  constitation 
to  his  offspring.  B  j  the  same  laws,  if  his  appetites,  and 
passions  have  become  disordered  by  sin,  the  same  tenden* 
cies  exhibit  themselves  in  all  those  who  spring  from  lus  lokis; 
The  corporeal  temperament  of  the  parent,  and,  frequenflj, 
the  faculties  of  his  mind,  we  see  renewed  in  his  posteritjr. 
It  is  in  vain  to  remonstrate  against  the  injustice  of  tins  order. 
The  fact  exists.  And  shall  not  the  Judge  of  idl  the  euih 
do  right  ?  In  reasoning  from  facts  we  mu^t  confess  that  the 
corruption  of  human  native  must  infidlibly  grow  out  of  die 
established  laws  for :  the  propagation  of  animal  existenca. 
No  impeachment,  therefore,  can  justly  be  moved  against  the 
holy  scriptures  which,  having  exhibited  the  transaction  widi 
our  primitive  parent  under  the  form  of  a  covenant,  have  phc* 
ed  him  at  the  head  of  his  race,  as  their  natural  and  moial 
representative.  For,  according  to  this  eternal  consdtutioD, 
conformably  with  his  virtue,  or  his  vice,  that  is,  his  stand- 
ing, or  his  fall,  must  have  been  the  consequences  on  his  pos- 
terity. "  By  one  man  sin  entered  uito  the  world,  and  death 
by  sin ;  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  because  in  hnn  aB 
have  sinned,"  and  become  subject  to  bis  depraved,  and 
mortal  nature. 
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OF  THB  BBVIOVITT  OF  THIS  ORDINAffCE* 

Those  who  are  unfriendly  to  our  doctrine  demand,  where 
WDuM  be  the  benignity  <^  the  Creator,  in  calling  into  exis- 
tence a  whole  race  of  beings,  and,  at  the  same  time,  sub- 
jectiDg  their  eternal  destiny  to  the  voluntary  act  of  a  frail, 
though  innocent  creatore?  And  an  appearance  of  severity 
it  certunly  would  have,  if  it  had  not  been  ius  most  merciful 
purpose,  annidimg  the  condition  of  the  first  covenant,  now 
rendered  impracticable  by  the  Fall,  to  dispose  the  humbled 
and  lost  father  of  the  race,  and  his  whole  offspring,  immedi* 
ately  under  the  protection  and  grace  of  the  Second  Adam^ 
and  the  blessings  of  a  new  covenant,  established  on  better 
^omises,  enriched  with  more  glorious  hopes,  and  resting  on 
a  more  perfect  security  in  the  righteousness  of  Christ  And 
it  is  not  an  improbable  opinion  of  many  wise  and  good  men, 
fliat  the  condition  of  the  human  fiimily,  under  this  dispensa- 
tion, is  much  to  be  preferred  to  that  which  would  have  ex- 
isted under  the  most  favourable  operation  of  the  first.  The 
displays  of  the  divme  nature  have  been  more  glorious,  the 
riches  and  consolations  of  the  divine  mercy  have  been  more 
precious,  the  joys  of  eternal  life  more  exalted,  and  triumr 
phant.  Yet,  to  this  illustrious  exhibition  of  divine  grace 
the  fidl  of  human  nature,  in  the  unsearchable  wisdom  of 
God,  became  the  necessary  introduq||on.  Its  richest  glory 
arises  out  of  its  deepest  humiliation. 
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OF  THB  orimoir  tsit  death  wi«  9irvoirvcflB9  to  taxx 

PLACE  ON  THE  DAT  OF  THE  FALL. 

Another  interpi^tatioo  of  this  awful  8aiictioii}—«/ii  tkBdag 
thou  eaied  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  Jie^  which  is  more  ljla» 
rai  than  the  former,  and  which  lioiita  the  executioD  of  the  MB- 
tence  to  the  day  of  the  tranagressioDy  merits  our  particuiar 
consideration,  at  once,  from  its  simplicity,  and  its  obvaaoi 
conformity  to  the  letter  of  the  law.  On  this  intfrprotalioi^ 
Adam,  under  his  original  covenant,  could  not  possibly  iMtve 
fcad  posterity.  Nor  is  it  probable  that,  if  he  had  beea  pe^ 
mitted  to  live  for  a  season,  he  could,  without  m  tusm  ewemmt^ 
giving  him  the  hope  of  life,  have  had  any  ofipriog^  whii 
firecariovsly  existing  under  the  momentary,  and 
ing  apprehensions  of  death.  But  the  whole  scetoo  was  c 
ed  by  the  promise  of  a  Saviour,  in  these  mysterioas  worA^ 
the  seed  of  the  fvomun  shall  bruise  the  serpeni^s  head,  which 
bold  out  to  our  afflicted  father  the  final  destructioD  of  ths 
power  of  evilf  and  oShr  to  his  hopes  the  most  iUiatrioin  dis- 
plays of  divine  mercy  and  grace.  Immediately  we  perceife 
the  firat  fruits  of  this  gracious  promise  upon  oar  first  pa- 
Tents;  and  Adam,  in  (he  hope  of  a  numerous  progefly, 
which  was  extinguished  with  the  loss  of  his  own  existaic% 
called  the  name  of  his  wife,  m  the  moment  of  his  outta- 
tion,  £ve,  in  the  Ifebrew  langtiage,  Chavah;  became 
now  he  was  assured  that  she  was  to  become  the  mofiksr  of 
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n  U9i$ig  nu^^Thm^  nbed  to  better  hopei,  yet  pot* 
iCMiitg  odIj  a  depraved  and  Men  nature,  he  could  im- 
pert  no  other  to  his  oflbprtng*  All,  therefore,  are  bora  under 
lb.  But  inasaiuch  aa,  without  a  Mediator,  and  a  new  cove* 
Baoft,  none  would  have  received  existence,  all  who  now  art 
permitted  to  come  bto  the  world,  enter  it  under  the  proteo* 
tfon  of  this  glorious  Saviour;  and,  accordingly  we  see  them 
in  the  seals  of  this  gracious  covenant,  in  the  church,  met 
wifli  the  offered  blessings  of  the  righieausneas  of  faithM 
Hence  l^  and  immortalUy  are  proposed  to  alii  not,  as  un- 
der tiie  original  covenant  with  Adam,  to  perfect  obedience; 
but,  Arough  a  Mediator,  to  sincere  r^ntaoce,  and  evange* 
Be  obedience. 

^t  THC  f  HFORT  Of  TBS  TRGB  OT  KirOWLBDOE,  ARO 

THE  TREE  OF  LIFE. 

The  last  inquiry,  proposed  under  this  head,  was  to  ascer- 
tam  the  purpose  and  meaning  of  the  irw  of  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil,  and  the  tree  of  life.  Of  the  former,  little 
questbn  can  etist.  The  fruit  of  that  tree  was  designed  to 
fem  the  test  of  the  obedience  of  man.  And  its  denomination 
waa  manifestlj  derived  from  its  destbation :  for,  Adam,  who^ 
at  first,  had  been  acquainted  onlj  with  g^ooif,  became,  from 
tasting  its  fruit,  most  fatallj  sensible  of  evil.    The  act  in- 

*  See  tliSs  principle  more  explicitly  stated  under  the  article  of  bopUsoK 
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troduced  into  his  isoii]  the  afflicting  Gousciousness  of  ga3^ 
and  the  fatal  daring  of  disobedience,  once  become  fiuaOiV} 
,    penrerted  all  his  powers,  and  emboldened  his  sinful  passbns 
to  farther  transgressions*    It  threw  the  principles  of  duty 
headlong  from  their  throne,  and  raised  to  the  forsaken  sea^ 
all  the  irregular  affections,  and  violent  impulses  of  a  deprav- 
ed nature.     This  moral  death  of  the  soul  was,  at  the  same 
time,  conjoined  with  the  decay  of  all  the  powers  of  the  bh 
dy,  and  the  corruption  of  the  principles  of  animal  life.    On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  by  no  means  an  improbable  eoojectarey 
that  the  tree  of  life  possessed  a  health' giving,  and  renovat- 
ing quality,  which  added  a  vital  stimulus  to  the  corpored 
powers ;  but  that  the  forbidden  fruit,  besides  its  intoxicating 
power,  which  has  before  been  su^ested,  contained,  fiks- 
wise,   a  deleterious  spirit  which  instanfly  difiiised  a  slow 
consuming  poison  through  all  the  veins,  and  introduced  the 
principles  of  disease  and  death  into  the  human  frame- 
Many  respectable  writers  have  believed  that  this  life  ^• 
ing  tree  was  placed  in  the  garden  as  the  symbd  of  munor* 
tality  to  this  innocent  pair,  as  long  as  they  should  persevere 
in  their  duty;  and  probably  a  sacramentel  signof  tibe  stead- 
fastness of  the  covenant,  to  be  ever  before  their  eyes,  to  en- 
courage their  joyful  hopes,  and  to  awaken  their  ardent  doi 
votion* 
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OF  THB  INTRODirOTIOlff  OF  StK  IITTO  TBE  WORKS  OF  G01>. 

Before  I  proceed  to  treat  of  the  cooBequences  of  the  Fall, 
either  upon  the  parents,  or  the  entire  family  of  the  human 
iucej  it  will  not,  I  hope,  be  deemed  improper  to  introduce 
m  apecalative  question  which,  has  been  found  to  occupj, 
with  much  solicitude,  the  minds  of  men ;  and  is  often,  by 
the  enemies  of  revelation,  made  the  occasion  of  casting  re- 
proach upon  its  doctrines.    I  introduce  it,  however,  not  widi 
the  presumption  of  being  able  satisfactorily  to  resolve  to  the 
Bunds  of  aU,  the  difficulties  with  which  it  is  embarrassed; 
bat  with  the  humbler  hope  of  inducing  unmurmuring  sub- 
miaaioo  tf>  the  wiD  of  Ood,^  whose  decrees  transcend  the  iu- 
Teatigations  of  reason.— Why  did  the  infinite  Creator,  whose 
power  and  wisdom,  can  accomplish  all  his  mil,  without  en« 
croachiog  on  the  peculiar  prerogatives  of  human  nature,  per« 
mit  the  introduction  of  sm  into  his  works?   Why  should 
DOMMral  and  natural  evil  form  a  part  of  the  system,  conceived 
by  the  Infinite  Mind,  tor  the  administration  of  this  world? 
Or  how  could  sin  exist  in  the  universe,  in  which  we  confess 
tihat  all  tilings  depend  solely  upon  his  wUlf  without  unpntiog 
to  him  such  an  agency  in  the  event  as  to  paffiate,  at  least,  if 
not  eotirely  excuse  the  transgression  of  the  sinner  ? — ^It  is 
doubtless  gross  impiety  to  ascribe  iniquity  to  God,  as  its  aa- 
ihor,  or  to  impute  any  indirect  influence  over  the  human 
mind  to  the  Most  Holy,  inconsistent  with  the  purity  of  his 
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nature.  For,  throughout  the  Jioly  Bcripturefl,  his  extreme 
abhorrence  of  am,  and  Us  iofiexible  determhiatiea  to  punidi 
i^  ia  expressed  b  the  strongest  terms ;  but  candour  must 
compel  every  wise  man  to  confess  the  ^Kflculty  of  account* 
bg  for  its  permission;  and,  abore  all,  for  its  entero^  ibrsf 
large  a  portion  into  the  phns  of  the  BorereigB  Wisdoa. 

■ 

Some  writers  maintain  the  principle,  tfiat  the  esntence  of 
sin  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  freedom  of  action.  The 
principle  is  at  least  incautiously  expressed.  No  inenfable 
connexion  surely  exists  between  Uberhf  and  erhmmiUy^ 
otherwise,  our  freedom  would  be  a  pernicious  gift.«-^It  woiM 
be  a  mere  certain  proposition,  but  would  contribute  fitde  to 
satisfy  the  inquisitive  mind,  that  the  possibUify  of  crioe 
must  be  connected  with  perfect  freedom  of  volition  and  ae* 
don :  it  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that,  in  any  one  instanctf, 
tibe  possibUUy  should  be  converted  into  fad.  A  solution 
this  which  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  those  who  deny  the 
decrees  of  God ;  but  to  those  who  believe  that  the  decrees 
extend  to  every  part  of  nature,  and  embrace  the  minutest 
actions  of  the  mind,  silence  and  submission  is  the  truest 
wudom. 

OF  THB  OPIfflOV  OF  LSIBITITZ. 

Some  Oerman  metaphysicians,  especially  the  disciples  of 
the  school  of  Leibnitz,  have  adopted  a  theory  peculiar  to 
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thenuelvet;  that  evil  is  necessarj  to  the  perfection  of  the 
uniyerse;  9i  necessarf^  to  use  tbeir  own  nioiilitade,  as 
diodes  ta  tiie  beaufy  of  a  pichire.    This  fine  maxim  of  the 
Baignatmu  it  certainly  dependent  ^n  a  thepry  of  very  ques- 
tippable  truth ;  or  rather  is  contradicted  by  the  aoondest  die* 
tatea  of  rea^iMk-^Their  great  dogoaa,  which  solves  to  theoi 
all  <§BfjikiftS,  b  physics,  and  in  morab,  is,  that  all  the  good 
which  can  possibly  exist  in  the  universe,  and  the  whole  pei^ 
fsctinn,  in  both  orders  ei  imag,  which  can  possibly  proceed 
fsotm  the  wisdom  and  the  power  of  the  Omnipotent  is  to  be 
seen  a  his  works.    Wh^t  does  not  exist  is  impossible.-* 
Thia  principle  is  bringing  back  the  absurd  Fai$  of  the  Sto- 
ics, and  subjectu^.  the  Deity  himself  to  the  chains  of  n^ 
cessity.— I  must  be  permitted  to  observe  on  this  whole  ques- 
tioD,  that  it  pvesentB  to  our  reason  one  of  those  inscrutable 
subjects,  on  which  it  is  wise,  in  the  present  state,  to  repose 
BubmiBaivd^y  on  the  wisdom  of  God ;  resolving  what  we  can* 
not  explain,  into  his  soverei|gn  will,  and  the  unsearchable 
oonnaela  of  lus  understanding.    Revelation,  however,  in* 
forma  us  that  he  will  tarn  this  disastrous  event  to  subserve 
the  nobteat  eods  in  the  universe, — the  illustratioD  of  his  good- 
ness, his  mercy,  and  his  justice,  in  the  exaltation  of  his  Son, 
80  as  to  render  the  new  creation  more  glorious  than  Eden. 
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or  THB  8BEPBKT  AVD  THE  TBMPTATIOH. 

Of  the  duration  of  the  state  d*  iimoceiice,  no  facts  arepre< 
aented  to  us  from  which  auy  certun  estimate  cm  be  fiormed. 
Nor  have  we  any  means  of  jod^g  b  what  manner  the  temp* 
tatioD  was  addressed  by  the  serpent,  to  our  primitive  moCbcr. 
Many  frivolous  fancies  have  been  ottered  concemiag  Ae 
species  of  serpent,  whose  form  the  tempter  assumed ;  all  oC 
them,  probably,  without  suflSciently  adyerting  to  the  eSectB 
of  the  curse  on  the  whole  creation,  and  on  the  chaif  e,  par- 
ticularly, which  must  have  passed  on  the  forms  and  qualitiei 
of  the  animal 


•  That  the  whole  history  of  this  most  important  of  homaii 
transactions,  is  according  to  the  opinion  of  some  respectable 
writers,  a  mere  allegorical  fidile,  depicting  in  %ore  this  trutb, 
that  the  fascinations  of  vice  deceived  and  seduced  our  firtt 
parents,  appears  to  haye  no  support  in  the  language  ia  vbicfc 
the  narration  is  conveyed  to  us.  The  images  of  hiero^ypliic, 
out  of  which  this  divioe  fable  is  supposed  to  be  constroctedi 
could  originally  have  been  drawn  only  from  actual  types, 
that  is,  from  historical  facts.  And  the  serpentine  hiero« 
glyphic  of  eloquence,  wit,  and  canning,  used  at  first,  by  Ae 
Egyptian  priests,  and  supposed  \o  be  here  employed,  has 
every  appearance  of  being  itself  borrowed  from  the  Gstct  which 
took  place  in  Paradise.    From  the  same  fact,  the  prince  of 
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«Til  8iriiitB»  has  receired,  in  the  holj  Bcriptures,  his  figara. 
tire  denomiiiatioD  of  the  Old  Serpent;  and,  among  the  hea- 
then»  the  emblematic  wand  of  mercury  seems  to  have  had  a 
dmilar  origin.  Tb»  demmciatioD  prsBoonced  upon  that  rep- 
tile, ypan  %  belly  ehaU  Hum  gOf  anddusi  dkaU  thou  eat^ 
has,  obviously,  a  reference  to  some  transmutation  passed  up- 
on his  form,  and  his  manner  of  moving  and  subsistence,  de- 
s^ned  by  God  to  be  emblematic  of  the  humiliation,  and  the 
degraded  state  into  which  his  arts  had  reduced  the  parents, 
and  the  whole  race  of  man* 

FRACUfBHTS   OF  TBIS  BI8VORT  FOVRD  Iff  T0B*  TRADITIOKS 

AND  FABLES  OF  ALL  THB  BARLIBST  VA- 

TfONS  OF  ANTKIUITT 

It  is  an  inquiry  which  will  naturally  suggest  itself  both  to 
the  friends,  and  the  enemies  of  revelation— have  any  vestiges 
of  a  feet  so  unspeakably  important  to  human  kind,  been 
found  among  the  historical  or  mythological  monuments  of  the 
most  ancient  pagan  nations  ?  If  true,  would  not  some  tradi- 
tion of  it  have  naturally  been  preserved  in  the  fiibles  of  every 
people  so  lately  descended  from  the  common  head  of  the 
race.  And  several  eminent  and  learned  writers  have  be- 
stowed no  small  pains  in  comparing  the  traditions  and  my- 
thological fables  of  antiquity  with  the  Mosaic  history,  whence 
Aey  have  been  thought  to  have  derived  a  testimony  of  no 
hiconsiderable  authority  to  the  authenticity  and  truth  of  the 
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m^briA  ftcatd.  All  who  at»  in  the  UmtkeMfm^tm  wWi«- 
etent  learnDg,  ure  famWar  with  the  fablei  of  the  goMeo  mA 
the  iron  age^  which  are  nolhhig  more  than  the  all^^oricrf  diTNi 
in  which  the  poets  hare  ebotien  to  cMhe  the  eariieat  hiilBry 
M  mankind*  The  doctrine  of  the  primitive  imoceocei  and 
fUl  of  matt,  the  traTttters,  and  philoBO|riien  ef  Greece  raceiT- 
ed  from  Egypt*  and  the  Basti  akmg  wkh  thev  arts  and  adc» 
ees  almoBt  wHh  the  first  existence  of  the  nation*  In  the 
Egyptian  mythology,  particularly,  we  recognise  the  oripaal 
hmocence  of  man  in  the  happy  reign  of  Oshts  oFer  ths 
world.  His  fall  is  depicted  in  the  ravages  of  Typhon,  dieir 
great  and  wicked  Demon,  or  prmciple  of  EvO.  And,  hnt* 
ly,  we  discover  the  promise  of  a  Saviour,  hi  the  predkfioD 
of  the  resurrection  and  eternal  life  of  Osiris,  when  he  wiD 
triumph  over  the  po«rer  of  evU,  and  restore  universal  peace 
and  happiness  to  the  world*'^ 


The  Magians  of  Persia  believed  b  their  emgnntieal  sys- 
tem of  the  egg  of  the  world,  which,  at  first,  was  shining  aad 
transparent,  till  broken  by  Ahriman,  the  Power  of  Efil^ 
when  happiness  became  every  where  confounded  with  mhe* 
$y.  I  have  formerly  spoken  of  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient 
Bramins  of  India,  and  its  striking  timihuity,  ui  thb  particobr, 
|o  the  history  of  Moses.  I  have  there  also  referred  to  the 
representations  of  the  catholic  missionaries,  so  kmg  resident 
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bite eopinrtf  GhbaJ^  Asd  It  mtfAh  jtetote obMWic 
tiDOi.  that  thetmUtim  df  tfie  mMt  ancient  Mtloin»  the  h^ 
•^thajr  g»  up  tow«b  tbe  qri^  «f  tinier  bear  the  atfongtt 
fiieiiritliftQe  Is  the  ftd^  of  the  Meved  bktorj.  Nimt  ought 
Ah  to  appear  aurpriafaigy  dioce  ril  natiotiay  as  the  acriptoree 
liaiire  na^  have  apruog  from  one  cetmnon  parent  afi^  fli6 
deluge.  The  newer^  therefore,  they  carry  their  hiator j  to 
ita  riodree,  the  aotore  ought  we  to  etpect,  what  we  actuaDy 
tod)  aome  eoineidenee  b  ita  &cta  with  thote  recorded  in 
Bleeea.  And  those  holj  writii^  evidentljr  lead  ua  to  the 
gaaidae  fotmteiB  whence  all  their  mytbol<^cal  atreame 
hare  flowed,  wm  or  leaa  pare  or  adulterated,  h  proportion 
ia  they  approach,  or  recede  ftom^  the  beginning  of  tioM. 
And  ao  many  atrikii^  and  undeaii^Md  reaemblancea  aflbrd  a 
leatinKmy  of  no  al^t  vaiae  to  the  authentieity  of  the  diTme 
laatwiaB. 

VBS  tmmtiBtAvm  wUfwmev  ot  thb  pall  oir  oim  fi«8t 

pARsaTa. 

Before  concluding  thh  article,  it  will  be  itoquiaite  to  eon- 
aider  the  immediate  efiecta  of  the  Fail  upon  our  first  parents, 
aa  well  aa  its  consequent  influence  upon  their  whole  poster i- 
ty.    On  tile  former,  k  is  manifest,  from  the  teathnony  of  the 
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a  Onttieevideiiceaof  religioa    The  oofiacideiiMt  af  Uie  ttadttiMa  ti  tUaa- 
dent  aationi  with  the  sacred  histoiy. 
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holy  BcripfureB^  that  the  jadgments  of  God  become  almoBt 
instantaneoiuly  visible.    Thej  lost  the  image  of  God  in 
which  they  had  been  created.-— la  their  persona  they  uiflbp- 
ed  a  iam^entable  change,  by  which  their  native  beauty  .wu 
deformed ;  and  their  nature,  which  had  been  constituted  im* 
mortal,  became  liable  to  pain,  disease,  and  the  gradual  ap- 
proaches of  death.     They  were  condemned  to  leave  the  gar* 
den  of  their  ori^nal  pleasures,  in  which  they  had  so  happi- 
ly lived  on  the  spontaneous  fruits  of  the  soil,  and  lo  labour 
in  the  earth  rendered  hard  and  sterile  by  the  curse. — For  the 
first  time,  they  perceived  the  fears,  and  compunctions  oi  a 
guilty  conscience ;  and,  instead  of  the  pure  and  tran^il  de< 
lights  of  virtue  and  piety,  they  became  sensible  only  of  the 
turbulence  of  sinful  passions.    One  example  of  these  pie- 
aents  to  us  a  picture  of  some  singularity.     *'  The  eyes  of 
them  both,"  it  is  said,  ^^  were  opened,  and  they  knew  thst 
they  were  naked;  and  they  sewed  %  leaves  together,  and 
made  themselves  aprons."    From  these  facts  it  appears  that 
they  were  then  first  sensible  of  that  shame  which  natmrally 
arises  in  the  mind  conscious  of  improper  and  corrupt  «no« 
fjons,  in  viewing  the  nakedness  of  the  person.    Perhaq[Hi  in 
the  change  which  passed  upon  them,  they  perceived  a  de- 
formity in  their  bodies  which  before  had  never  struck  their 
eyes,  which  probably,  in  their  original  condition,  had  not  ex** 
iated.    But  this  sudden  and  mortifying  sentiment  of  shame, 
as  I  have  before  su^ested,  may  have  taken  its  origin  chiefly 
from  their  being  then  jBrst  conscious  of  the  emotions  of  lust, 
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aod  being  in  snch  a  state,  tliat  they  could  not,  at  all  timeti 
conceal  the  disgracefol  effect,  except  by  such  an  artifice  as 
tfaat  to  which  they  now  had  recoorae.  The  sense  of  shame, 
in  consequence  of  lustfol  emotion,  where  it  is  not  utterly  ex« 
tinguished  by  the  violence  of  desire,  or  the  force  of  deprav* 
ed  habit,  involuntarily  arises  at  ail  the  visible  indications  of 
this  gross  passion,  and  at  every  object,  exciting  to  it,  pre- 
sented to  the  senses,  or  the  fancy.  And  in  this,  as  m  other 
Bvbjects,  we  recognise  the  force  of  nature  in  the  new  fellen 
pair. 

Ot  THE  REPBITTAHCB  Of  OUR  riRST  FARfiNTS* 

Of  the  repentance  of  tins  unhappy  pafar  after  their  lamen- 
table faO,  nothing  is  distinctly  transmitted  to  us  in  the  con- 
cise narration  of  Moses.  But  there  is  the  strongest  reason 
to  presume  that  their  penitence  followed  the  promise  given 
by  God  to  console  them  in  their  afSiction ; — that  the  seed  of 
the  woman  should  bruise  the  serpent's  headj  and  thus  destroy 
the  Power  of  Evil ;  delivering  her  offspring  by  this  act, 
from  the  dominion  of  sin,  and  death.     And,  in  the  highest 

* 

degree  probable  it  is,  that  the  God,  and  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who,  in  the  midst  of  his  righteous  judg- 
ments on  their  transgression,  still  bestowed  on  them  the  most 
gracious  and  paternal  care,  in  his  provisions  for  their  tempo- 
ral comfort,  and  who,  in  their  humbled  stat%  still  deigned 
to  them  his  heavenly  communications  in  the  field,  or  at  the 
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^tair,  wooMiioftb^  M^t^Om  tm^^tfim  vrfMiyt  ml 

9«idlj,  litimwWf  do  tbese  (^00917  writen,  wbal^ttfe  to* 
•d  lo  pieiHue  that  dme  afflicled  fMurenlp,  in  the  nadat  of 
^  vreckt  and  the  reactie  of  their,  r^c^,  themaelTea  |mah* 
ed  without  the  mercy  of  that  Seviour  vho  had  been  recent* 

17  proimed  to  them,  merit  even  this  notice  of  an  oncharitar 
Ue  qMBiooy  wluch  ia  not  lupportad  by  the  leaat  eotboi^f 
from  the  holy  acripturea. 

OF  TUB  HrFnCDa  OF  T9«  FAU  OV  W  WOVB 

P08TSRITT  OF  ADAM. 

The  plain  and  explicit  teatimooy  of  the  a^ered  writioca 
teacheiy  that  the  state  of  sinfulness  and  misery,  in  vliich  it 

18  visible  that  human  nature  exists,  is  at  once  the  fruit,  and 
ibe  punishment  of  the  transgression  of  the  great  head,  and 
repreaentative  of  the  human  fiunily.  No  teatimooy  can  be 
more  clear  and  decisive  on  the  subject  than  the  declaration 
of  the  apoatle  Paul  in  his  epistle  to  the  Romans.—*'  By  one 
man,  am  entered  mto  the  world ;  and  death  by  sin,  ao  deatf^ 
paaaed  upon  all  men,  inasmuch  aa  all  in  him  have  partaken 
of  the  same  depraved  and  sinful  nature."  The  principal 
evil,  and  the  aource  of  all  the  other  evils  which  result  to 
mankind  from  the  original  transgression  of  our  father  is,  not 
only  the  tendency  of  our  bodies  to  decay,  but  the  ^  moral 
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oomiptioD  with  wUch  all  men  are  now  born  into  the  world.'' 
«— The  existence  of  a  depraved  natwrt  in  man  has  been  made 
(be  subject  of  ardent,  and  too  often  acrimonious  controver- 
sies in  the  christian  church.     The  Socinians  and  even  the 
Arrainians,  probablj  mistaking  the  true  meaning  and  extent 
of  the  proposition  which  asserts  the  original  sinfulness  and 
depravity  of  human  nature,  denj  that  we  inherit  from  Adam 
anj  evil  except  that  of  pain  and  death.     These  writers,  in- 
deed, confess  the  tendency  of  mankind  to  moral  forong  in 
many  of  their  earliest  acts.    Yet,  they  refuse  to  admit  the 
federal,  or  representative  character  of  our  primitive  parent 
in  the  covenant  of  works.    But  all  the  orthodox  symbols 
and  confessions,  from  the  first  ages,  maintain  that  *^  the  co« 
Tenant  was  made  with  him,  not  only  for  himself,  but  for  all 
his  posterity,  who,  consequently,  sinned  in  him,  and  fell 
with  him  in  his  first  transgression."^    I  must  remark  here^ 
that  those  who  believe  that  the  penalty  of  the  covenant  was 
ordaiped  to  be  inflicted  on  the  day  of  the  Fall,  must  use  a 
language  somewhat  different,  but  the  consequence  becomes 
eventually  the  same,  the  inheritance  by  his  offspring,  of  a 
constitution  corrupted  by  the  principles  of  death  and  sin. 
For  this,  as  we  have  before  seen,  is  an  universal  law  of  na- 
ture affecting  the  descent  of  posterity  ; — the  scion  must  par- 
take of  the  stock. 


•  Every  thing  desfrving  attentioo  on  this  suhject,  will  be  found  in  Prendent 
Edwarda  on  OrigiDal  Sin,  and  hii  aotasonut  Dr.  Taylor. 

41 
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To.  men  who  have  not  a  f«¥oiirite  theorT^  Id  Buppor^  dm 
Bved-froRi  an  ecring  reasooy  ratfmr  than  the  word  of  Qoif 
fhe  bolj  scriptures  teach,  in  the  taosl  uoeqnivocal  hngiiage^ 
the  dk>Gtrine.  of  ordinal  rin;  that  is,  tiiat^  by  derWatioB 
from  an  uohofj  original,  we  are  bom  prone  to  sio,  and  aE« 
enated  from  the  ^  life  of  God,  through  the  ignorance  diat  m 
m  us,  because  of  the  blindness  of  oar  hearts."  *^  Behold,  I 
was  shapen  in  iniquity,''  saith  the  psalmist,  ^*and  in  sin  did 
wsy  mother  conceive  me.''  **  That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh," 
•aith  our  Saviour,  "is  flesh.  Marvel  not  that  1  said  unto 
joa,  you  must  be  bom  again."  And  the  apostle,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  declares^— "  The  carnal  mind  is  enmitj 
against  God,  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither,  iiH 
deed,  can  be."  But  the  scriptures  are  replete  with  testimo- 
mes  to  the  same  effect,  which,  to  those  who  habitually,  and 
devoutly  read  them,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  recite. 

THB  OOSPBL  VlflTED  WITH  THE  LAW,  Iff  THfi  MOUEWT 

OF  THfi  FALL. 

Here  we  may  contemplate  for  a  moment,  the  benignity  of 
the  gospel,  grafted  upon  the  severity  of  the  law,  in  the  first 
moments  of  the  calamity  of  our  great  ancestors,  and  its  uq> 
speakable  mercy  consoling  tbem,  and  covering  to  them,  and 
their  posterity,  the  evils  of  the  Fall.  By  our  union  widi 
our  natural  head  and  representative,  we  inherit  the  depravitj 
of  his  nature^  both  in  body  and  in  mind :  but  the  Saviour  be^ 
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ing  rt^eMi  to  Adwi,  he,  with  hie  irtiole  race^ere,  ^fVtAt 
instaoti  placed  under  the  dispemation  of  mediatorial  grace. 
And  DOW,  every  infant  is  introduced  mto  being,  not  on  tfa« 
terma  which  our  degenerate  father  had  forfeited,  of  fife  to  the 
perfect ;  but  of  pardon  and  grace  to  the  penitent,  bestowed 
throi^h  the  Mediator.  And,  inasmuch  as  the  most  merciful 
Redeemer,  immediately,  on  the  promise  bemg  made  to 
Adam,  took  the  world  under  his  protection  and  government, 
the  gracious  aids  at  his  Holy  Spirit,  are  now  in  various  de« 
grees,  extended  to  all  men ;  but  more  especially  to  his  chosen 
people  of  old,  and  since  to  bis  church,  under  both  which  dis* 
pensations,  the  precious  seal  of  his  covenant  is  appointed  to 
be  administered  to  aD  their  infant  seed,  to  assure  them  of 
this  great  sdvation.* 

This,  however,  does  not  present  to  us  the  whole  blessing 
of  that  form  of  the  New  Covenant  confirmed  to  Adam  in  the 
mysterious  promise.  The  Seed  of  the  woman  sludtl  bruise 
the  Serpeni^s  head^  shall  destroy  his  power,  and  defeat  his 
machinations.  To  our  imperfect  nature,  it  has  converted 
the  ctirse,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  evils  of  this  life,  its  labors, 
and  its  pains,  into  a  merciful  dispensation  ;  a  corrector  of  its 
calamities,  still  more  than  their  ptmishmjmt*  The  aches,  tlie 
pains,  and  diseases  incurred  by  the  Fail,  become  Salutary 
monitors  of  our  guilty  original,  and  serve  to  lead  the  soul  to 


•  See  this  priociple  fimher  iUustxated,  under  the  head  at  the  seals  qf  A» 
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the  pious  coDtempIatioii  of  its  eod.    The  indwrtrj,  and  ia* 
f^enmty  which,  io  a  state  of  ionoceoce,  m^ht  have  been  drawn 
forth,  by  virtuous  principle,  to  the  improvement  of  the  arts, ' 
the  ornaments,  and  comforts  of  life,  are  now  stimulated  bj  its 
multiplied  wants  ;  the  necessity  af  labor  is  productive  of  the 
greatest  blessing!  of  society.     The  dependence,   the  re- 
straints, the  corrections,  the  painful  application  of  childhood, 
and  youth,  are  requisite  for  the  early  cultivation  of  the  rea- 
son and  virtue  of  mankind*    Children,  amidst  all  their  imbe- 
cilities, are  first  protected,  and  then  made  wise  for  their  own 
protection,  by  th(B  wisdom  of  their  parents.    By  the  labors 
of  the  mind,  and  of  the  body,  human  nature  is  carried  for- 
ward towards  fts  highest  iniproyenient ;  and  the  world  itself 
is  created  anew  iq  beauty,  and  rendered  subservient,  in  im 
thousand  ways,  to  the  use  of  man.    The  curse  denounced  on 
the  woman,  thaf  in  pain  she  should  bring  forth  her  chSdren^ 
s^nd  be  the  party  chiefly  subjected  to  the  anxieties  and  toib  of 
nursins:  and  rearing  them,  is  made,  upder  this  grace,  the  chief 
source  of  the  endearments  pf  domestic  life.    If  children, 
from  their  earliest  infancy,  were,  like  the  young  of  many 
other  animals,  independent  of  the  protection,  and  the  nurtur- 
ing care  of  their  parents ;  if  labor,  and  vigilance,  and  mutaal 
assistance,  were  not  generally  requisite  for  the  support,  respec* 
^ability,  and  cpmfort  of  families,  the  principal  ties  of  paren- 
tal aSectioq,  and  filial  duty  would  be  dissolved.    7he  habita 
would  be  destroyed,  or  never  formed,  which  in  the  higbeat 
degree  contribute  to  the  happiness,  increase,  and  ben^k»l 
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iotercoure  tnd  improvement  of  oationi*  Every  pAin  wUdi 
the  cluld  soflfere,  every  risk  to  which  it  is  exposed,  endears, 
it  more  to  the  parent ;  every  anxiety,  expense,  and  sacrifice 
devoted  to  its  interest,  more  attaches  the  parent.  Parents 
themselves,  from  these  causes,  become  more  tenderly  united 
to  one  another ;  the  mother  by  her  pains,  her  sicknesses,  her 
constant  need  of  some  kind  sapport ;  the  father  by  the  man- 
ly protection  and  superior  assiduities  which  he  is  able  to  af« 
ford  to  her  delicate  weaknesses.  The  mutual'wants  of  indi- 
viduals, and  of  families,  teach  them  to  sympathise  with  one 
another,  and  aid  their  easy  transitwn  into  natbnal  sympathies, 
and  the  coalescing  of  mankiud  into  great  communities. 

TJoder  the  Saviour,  flierefftre,  who  has  taken  the  world 
under  his  protection  and  grace,  the  curse  of  the  Fall,  how- 
ever  much  to  be  lamented  in  its  original  cause,  has  been  ren- 
dered, in  many  respects,  a  blessiog  to  our  fallen  and  imper^ 
feet  nature. 


THE  eBNBRAL  STRAIN  OF  THB  SACRfiD  WRITINGS,  A  STROKO* 
Sa  PROOF  OF  THB  DEPRAVITT  OF  HUMAN  NATURE, 
THAN  8INOLB  AND  DETACHED  PASSAGES. 

The  sinfulness  of  human  nature,  is  depicted  in  the  strong- 
est colours,  in  many  positive  declarations  throughout  the  sa- 
cred scriptures ;  but  in  addition  to  the  direct  and  unequivo- 
cal evidence  of  many  detached  and  particular  passages,  per- 
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lH|it  a  mmct  conyiociog  proof  of  this  Mipoiiaiit  doctrine,  m 
fcttwHfffg  to  die  pride  of  man,  resoltB  from  the  general  straiii 
of  the  whole  systeoa  of  revealed  truth.  It  is  a  fandaaieofal 
poiDt  in  the  entire  fabric,  and  is  involved  in  all  its  prtncipal 
doctrmes.  If  a  Saviour  has  been  sent  into  the  world,  is  it 
not  to  deliver  mankind  yiiUm  and  perishingt  from  their  state 
id sinfidnese,  and  its  consequent  miseriea.^  Is  it  not  to  the 
unholy  ttiat  the  purchased  Spirti  is  given  to  assist  their  re- 
pentance ?  Was  it  not  to  those  whose  reason  had  been  ob- 
scured by  the  power  of  sm,  that  the  l^hi  of  divine  truA 
bad  become  necessary?  Was  not  this  also  the  language  of 
ihe  sacrifices  of  atonement  under  the  ancient  dispensoHon  ? 
Is  not  this  the  interpretation  of  the  doctrines  of  repeniance^ 
<^  aotidj/Ecolion,  of  the  renovation  of  the  heart  under  the 
mm?  Are  not  the  seals  of  the  covenant,  under  both  dis* 
peosatioiis,  emblems  of  a  necessary  purification  ?  And  do 
not  the  whole  {umish  such  an  accumulation  of  evidence  en 
thb  subject,  as  can  hardlj  fail  to  carry  with  it,  to  the  tamfid 
mind,  complete  conviction  that  man  is  a  fallen  and  sinfid 
being? 

THfi  TfiSTIMOVr  OF  HXPBaiBSCB. 

If  anj  evidence  of  this  unhappy  ftct  could  be  added  to 
the  clear  and  uniform  testimony  of  the  sacred  writings,  we 
might  derive  it  from  the  whole  history  and  experience  of  man- 
kind*    Do  we  not  observe  the  malevolent  paasbns  of  hnman 
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BirtQre  displaiyiDg  an  imliappjr  force  from  the  earlier  yaira 

ef  childtiood  and  infaiicy  ?    Have  we  not,  frdoar  oor  mosti  reet 

mote  remembratice,  perceived  within  our  hearta,  (he  workibg 

of  ttiBuy  impure  desiree  and  unhallowed  pafi9iofi»?    Is  0OC 

fte  history  of  man,  in  a  great  measure,  the  hi9<(^  of  hi* 

crimes  ?     Does  not  the  world  present  to  us  rather  a  prison 

destined  for  the  punisfaofient  of  the  gaiily,  than  a  paradi^^ 

the  delightful  habitation  of  mnocence  ?     Does  not  the  infant 

feel  the  pangs,  and  otter  the  cries  of  pain,  from  the  moment 

of  its  birth  ?     Do  not  pain^  and  disease,  though  now  sanctified 

to  the  penitent  by  the  Redeemer,  stilF  pursue  him,  till  they 

hy  him  in  the  grave  ?     Do  all  these  calamities  indicate  the    ' 

atate  of  an  innocent  being,  under  the  government  of  a  most 

merciful  Creator?    Or  doea  not  a  strong  impression  again* 

result  from  the  whole,  that  man  is  £Ulen  and  guilty  ? 


OF  TH£  EXTENT  OF  ORIGIITAL  SIN,  AKD  THE  MODE  OF  ITS  ^ 

TRARSMISSlOir* 


Two  questions  yet  remam  upon  this  subject,  which  meril 
tbe  attention  of  the  theological  student.  In  the  first  phce, 
to  what  extent  is  human  nature  corrupted  ? 

Secondly,  how  is  that  sinful  nature  communicated,  so  as> 
not  to  subject  Ood  most  holyi  to  the  impious 
fte  author  of  sin? 
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I.  On  the  first,  it  is  the  decisbn  of  the  word  of  Ood|  and 
of  the  church,  that  the  depravity  of  human  nature  pervades 
it  in  its  whole  extent.    Its  rational  powers  are  perverse  m 
their  application,  or  rendered  impotent  through  sinful  ten- 
dencj ;  and  all  its  moral  faculties,  in  their  habitual  acttoo^ 
have  become  criminal,  by  the  excess  in  their  pursuits,  by  de- 
fect in  their  principles,  or  their  motives,  or  by  misapplicatioB 
in  their  objects.     The  first  moments  of  existence  are  cer- 
tainly not  chargeable  with  actual  crimes,  but  with  such  per- 
version of  nature  from  its  original  rectitude,  that  its  earliest 
propensities,  emotions,  and  affections,  are  directed  to  wrong 
ends,  or  to  those  that  are  lawful  in  a  vicious  degree.    And^ 
however  the  conduct  of  mankind  may,  in  many  parts  of  it^ 
be  beneficial  to  their  fellow  men,  and,  in  so  far,  worthy  of  ap- 
probation, yetf  in  the  sight  of  GW,  all  acts  are  unholy  in 
which  the  supreme  desire  of  the  soul  in  pursuing,  and  its  sii* 
preme  end  in  performing  them,  b  not  to  render  obedience, 
and  glory  to  him  from  whom  all  existence  b  derived. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  second  question,  if  we  mean  to  aak 
how  an  impure  and  depraved  nature  may  be  imparted  to  the 
posterity  of  Adam  without  involving  a  deep  reproach  on  the 
Author  of  our  bemg  f  It  is  sufficient  to  answer,  as  the  sac* 
cession  of  all  animals  is  continued.  The  whole  nature  of  the 
parent  b  imparted  to  the  offspring.  But  in  what  manner  this, 
or  any  of  the  works  of  creation  is  produced,  b  utterly  beyond 
our  knowledge.    The  modus  operandi  is  the  secret  of  God* 
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Bat  to  ujf  as  some  weak  men  have  done,  in  Ihe  bepe  of 
ayddiog  the  impiety  of  makiog  God  the  author  of  a  sinful 
act,  that  God  formed  the  aoul  pare,  but  uniting  it  to  a  sinfuli 
disordered,  or  merelj  animal  body,  it  has,  by  this  junctbuy 
become  necessarily  infected  with  sin,  is  certainly  an  errant 
absurdity  of  pious  folly.  As  if  it  were  less  contrary  to  the 
purity  of  the  divine  nature  to  form  a  being  innocent,  and  im* 
mediately  subject  it  to  a  state  of  necessary  infection,  than  to 
auflEer  the  laws  of  the  universe  freely  to  operate,  by  which  an 
impure  effect  must  proceed  from  an  impure  cause— a  smful 
progeny  from  sinful  parents.  Of  much  more  moment  is  it  to 
na,  saith  Sunt  Augustine,  to  understand  how  we  are  deliver- 
ed from  sin  by  Jesus  Christ,  than  to  be  able  to  explain  in  what 

« 

manner  we  have  derived  it  from  Adam. 


*   . 


^ 


OF  FAITH. 


IIB  KATUR£  AND  EFFICACY  AS  A  MORAL  P&lHCIPIiB; 

V 

THE  BSASOITABLEKEBS  OF  ITS  HOLDISTO  SUCH  A  DIBTIlT- 
6UI8HED  PLACE  IN  THE  CHRISTIAN  SYSTEM. 


OF  THE 

NATURE  OF  FAITH; 

ITS    BFFIGACT  AITB  EXGEtLBNCE  AS  A  PRACTICAL  PRINCI- 
PLE OF  HOLIKE88,  AND  CONBEat^ENTLT  THE  REASON- 
ABLENESS OF  ITS  POSBE88INO  SUCH  A  DI8TIN* 
PUISHED  PLACE   IN  THE  CHRIS- 
TIAN  STBTEM. 


Having  slresdy  considered  faith  as  the  condition  of  the 
Covenant  of  Grace,  and  incidentally  spoken  of  the  jnstifica- 
lion»  adoption^  and  sanctification  of  the  believer,  as  among  the 
precioos  fruits  of  thi&  covenant,  I  have,  however,  thought  it 
necessary,  on  account  of  the  high  importance  of  these  doc^ 
trines  in  f  h  5  christian  system,  to  treat  of  them  with  somewhat 
grtsater  extent  and  precision*  And,  in  the  first  place,  of 
Faiih,  which,  as  it  is  the  fundamental  article  of  the  gospel, 
has  been  attacked  by  the  enemies  of  Christianity  with  pecu* 
liar  virulence,  and  with  the  most  disingenuous  sarcasm ;  in* 
Bultinzly  presuming  that  it  needs  the  support  of  faith,  only  in 
proportion  as  it  is  destitute  of  reason*  The  evidences  on 
which  our  faith  is  sustained  have  been  already  discussed,  as 
fiir  as  this  compendious  system  would  admit  And,  on  the 
most  rigorous  bvestigation,  it  will  be  found  to  rest  on  secure 
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and  solid  fouDdations.  Its  enemies,  taking  advantage  of  aa 
cdivioin  prejudice  against  the  name  of  iaith,  find  an  occasioD, 
either  through  ignorance  or  enmity,  to  impeach  the  whole 
system  as  an  appeal  to  the  credulity  of  mankind*  On'  the 
contrary,  this  doctrine,  when  calmly  and  dispassionately  eoor 
sidered,  will  be  found,  notwithstanding  the  objectbna  of  its 
enemies,  not  less  conformable  to  the  principles  of  reaspii^  than 
it  is  to  the  prescriptions  of  Christ  For  it  is  equally  true  of 
every  moral  institution,  as  of  the  gospel,  that  its  doctrines, 
its  laws,  its  sanctions,  and  the  authority  on  which  the  wbsie 
depends,  must  be  clearly  comprehended,  and  lleartily  be- 
lieved, before  they  can  acquire  an  influence  on  manners  and 
conduct.  Had  Christianity  been  simply  a  philosDplifc  hatii 
tate,  intended  to  regulate  morals,  and  to  persuade  "^i^timt  40 
a  virtuous  life,  yet  must  its  docbiaes  have  been  nocmd  Hi 
truth,  with  a  proper  understanding  of  their  nature,  worthy  avA 
importance,  (and  what  else  is  faith?)  before  they  conU  hav^ 
exerted  any  practical  effect  on  the  heart  and  affectiiMMU*^ 
Thus  does  the  principle  of  faith  become,  not  only  a  neccih 
aary,  but  a  most  ratioBal  basis  of  the  gospel,  whether  we  eoi^ 
aider  it  as  a  code  of  doctrine  addressed  to  the  iateUec;^  or  a 
system  of  precepts  regulating  the  practice.  And,  inasmncli 
as  the  mass  of  mankind  are  incapable  of  deduciug  the  syatepa 
of  their  duties  from  the  fountams  of  retoon  akne ;  still  leaa 
are  the  wisest  of  their  si^es  capable  of  entering  into  the  m» 
searchable  counsels  of  God,  so  as  to  explain  to  us  on  what 
terms  the  repeatance  of  a  aioner  may  be  accepted  of  luna^  io 
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iHtibT  4b  Ml  rfecoftcfliiitioti ;  or  ai  penettaf ing  Ae  darknem 
Irhich  badgs  over  the  everlaating  desUnieB  of  mankind ;  and 
trbice  troth,  and  dMnfortRble  hope,  on  these  flubjects,  must  be 
purelj  the  eflfect  of  revelation,  faith  is,  with  sfill  more  pro- 
priety, made  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  christian  sys- 
tem.   It  hi  eotfesiied  that  the  peculiar  and  discriminatihg 
doctrines  of  christianitj  cannot  rest  on  the  discoveries  of  hu- 
tiMm  reason.    They  msst  be  received,  if  they  are  rationally 
^HNieiv^  at  all,  opoi)  the  ervMence  of  tJiose  omnipotent  works 
'petformcd  by  lesils  Christ,  which  identify  Iiim  with  the  Au- 
Hior  of  an  tmfh.    We  believe,  not  because  he  hath  taught 
ttke  the  leader  of  a  philosophic  sect,  in  a  chain  of  the  most 
aecatftte  and  conclusive  reasoning;  bot  because  he  hath 
made  it  l^vident,  that,  in  his  words,  God  hknsell^  the  Author 
of  dl  troth)  halii  spoken*    For,  we  can  have  no  doubt  of  the 
presence  of  Ood  in  the  midst  of  those  astonishing  dispbys  of 
divine  power,  with  which  the  Saviour  hath  invited  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world ;  nor  of  the  veracity  of  that  testimony,  the 
trath  df  which  the  Almighty  has  deigned  to  confirm  with  his 
-own  seiBd.     As  it  is  the  privilege  of  children  to  receive  the 
lessons  ^f  dnty  and  wisdom  from  Oie  mouth  of  a  wise  parent, 
which  they  ought  to  admit  with  implicit  reverence,  before 
their  minds  are  suificiently  mature  to  discern  their  founda- 
tions in  the  eternal  principles  of  reason,  so  the  disciple  of 
Christ  humbly  learns,  by  faith,  at  the  feet  of  his  Redeemer, 
those  truths  which  he  could  not  otherwise  receive,  till  the 
soul,  ripened  by  the  instructions  of  his  grace  and  Spirit,  shall 
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be  eoaMed  to  contemplate  theoii  in  flie  light  of  beaTOii  wi& 
an  aDgel'g  reason.— I  proceed,  tfaerefinre,  to  exhibit  the  na* 
tore  of  Faith,  which  is  our  beat  re^aoo,  till  the  period  aniia 
of  immediate  Tiaion. 


DBFINITIOH  OF  ETAITOSLIC  FAITH. 

Evangelic  Faith,  in  its  most  general  import,  cooaistB  in  r^ 
ceiving  the  holj  scriptures,  with  clear  nnderatanding,  and 
with  inward  and  profound  conviction  of  their  truth,  as  cod* 
t^ing  the  infallible  word  of  God ;  and  in  embradag  Jesua 
Christ,  who  is  the  principal  subject  of  them,  as  the  Son  of 
God,  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world*  Apostles,  and  prophet% 
and  inspired  men  are  his  org^s  to  declare  his  will  tomaa- 
kind ;  but,  to  the  believer,  it  is  God  himself  who  speaks  ia 
them. 

On  this  definition  several  guards  and  explanations  are  to 
be  made,  in  order  to  the  more  distinct  understanding  of  the 
subject  The  holy  scriptures,  besides  the  revelation  of  Je- 
sus Christ,  and  of  eternal  life  through  him,  contain  a  wide 
compass  of  miscellaneous  information,  more  or  less  directly 
connected  with  their  principal  end,  the  publication  of  the 
glad  tidings  of  peace,  to  a  guilty  world.  Faith,  therefioce, 
besides  receivmg  these  miscellanies  as  truths  which  h^y 
concern  the  church,  respects  the  holy  scriptures  chiefly  as 
revealing  a  system  of  mercy  to  fallen  man.     And, 
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tlMir  variooB  cmtents,  fhose  sobjects  are  more  peculiarly  in* 
Gprporated  io  the  object  of  faiths  which  are  most  eaientiaOy 
eoDJoioed  with  this  idea  of  divine  mercy:— ^or  eiampk,— - 
tiie  fallen  and  guilty  state  of  human  nature,— the  perfect 
atonement  for  «n  made  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,— the  infi- 
nite gireatnessy  holiness^  justice,  goodness,  sovereignty,  and 
truth  of  God,— *the  beauty  and  excellence  of  the  law  of  ho- 
liness,—and  the  promise  of  eternal  life,  to  the  penitent.  On 
other  subjeots  opinions  may  be  more  various,  ideas  may  be 
more  indefinite  and  obscure :  but  on  these,  belief  ought  to 
be  precise,  dear,  strong. 

In  stating  the  nature  of  faith,  however,  a  distinction  is  to 
be  made  between  that  belief  which  has  a  reference  merely  to 
the  inl^rity  and  veracity  of  the  prophet,  the  apostle,  or  the 
messenger  of  Heaven,  and  that  which  respects  also  the  na- 
ture, importance,  and  excellence  of  the  doctrmes  which 
Aese  divine  instructors  communicate*  Let  me  illustrate  my 
meaning  by  a  fiuniliar  example.— We  may  possess  perfect 
confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  an  eminent  moralist,  or  admire 
the  talents  of  a  fine  writer,  who  points  out,  with  all  the  truth 
of  criticbm,  the  beauties  of  any  classic  work ;  but  for  want 
of  having  the  reason  properly  cultivated  by  education,  we 
may  not  perceive  the  soundness  of  his  remarks,  or  the  accu- 
racy of  his  reflections ;  or,  through  deficiency  of  taste,  may 
not  be  able  to  discern  the  beauty  of  his  examples,  nor  the 

delicacy  of  his  illustrations.    The  principles  and  doctrines 
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b^Maamre  conyiDcmg  proof  of  tUs  iiipoTlairtdactiiM,w 

fuMwhling  to  tbe  pride  of  man,  result!  from  the  gHieral  itniB 
of  the  whole  system  of  revetted  trytfa.  Una  fanchuneslil 
point  n  the  entire  fabric,  and  is  involved  in  all  its  pmdpil 
doctrioea.  If  a  Saviour  baa  been  sent  into  tbe  world,  ■  it 
not  to  deliver  tmakiad  fallen  and  perishing,  from  tbeiritite 
fdsmjulaae,  and  its  consequent  mUtrits?  Is  it  do4  IoAm 
unholy  that  tbe  pnrcfaased  Spirit  w  given  to  aaabt  their  n-  ^ 
pentance  ?  Waa  it  not  to  (hose  whose  reason  bad  heeo  (h- 
•cured  by  the  power  of  sin,  that  the  li^^  of  ditm  fnd 
had  become  nteestary?  Was  not  this  also  the  laagtuge  of 
Ibe  tacT^UB  of  atonemeDt  under  tbe  ancierU  dt^oiM^-' 
Is  Dot  this  the  interpretatioD  of  the  doctrines  of  npaiiittia, 
oC  tand^icetion,  of  the  renovation  of  tbe  heart  under  die 
IMS'/  Are  not  the  setUt  of  the  covenant,  under  both<tii- 
peasatiDDB,  emblems  of  a  necessary  puri/icaf  ion  /  And  ^ 
■ot  tbe  whole  fitniish  such  an  accumulalion  of  evitteDceV 
this  subject,  as  c«d  bardlj  fail  to  carrj  with  it,  to  the  t»iM 
mind,  complete  conviction  that  man  is  a  (alien  and  *ii>^ 

|^^^r>>^HB  TEiTIHOVT  OP  SXPHUBITCB. 


!Dce  of  this  onbappy  Act  conld  be  added  to 
uni&nn  testiinonf  of  the  sacred  writingSi  ** 
it  from  the  whole  history  and  experience  <AaaOr 
't  not  obMTTc  the  maleToleot  paaaioiii  of  haintf 
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oiiQFe  displaffing  sa  imbappj  force  (rom  the  ewtWeibyean 
ef  chOdhood  and  infancy  ?  Ha%^e  we  not,  frdm  oor  moat!  rc» 
mote  remembrance,  perceived  withiil  our  hearts,  thein^rkitig 
of  many  impure  desires  and  unhallowed  passions?  Is  nof 
the  history  of  man,  in  a  great  measure,  this  hisMry  of  hit 
crimes?  Does  not  the  world  present  to  us  rather  a  prisoitt 
destined'  for  the  punishment  of  the  gailty,  than  a  paradis)^ 
die  delightful  habitation  of  innocence  ?  Does  not  the  infant 
ftel  the  pangs,  and  otter  the  cries  of  pain,  from  the  moment 
of  its*  birth  ?  Do  not  pain  and  disease,  though  now  sanctified 
fo  the  penitent  by  the  Redeemer,  still  pursue  him,  till  they 
hy  him  ro  the  grave  ?  Do  all  these  calamities  indicate  the  ' 
state  of  an  innocent  being,  under  the  government  of  a  most 
merciful  Creator?  Or  does  not  a  strong  impression  agtun* 
result  from  the  whole,  that  man  is  &llen  and  guiitj  ? 

OF  THE  EILTBITT  OF  ORIOIITAL  SIIT,  AND  THB  IfODB  OF  ITS 

TRANSMISSIOV; 

Two  questions  yet  remam  upon  this  subject,  which  merit 
the  attention  of  the  theological  student.  In  the  first  place, 
to  what  extent  is  human  nature  corrupted  ? 

Secondly,  how  is  that  sinful  nature  communicated,  so  aS' 
not  io  subject  God  most  holy,  to  the  impious  charge  of  being 
Ae  author  of  sui? 
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Inpsa  mmtt  eonvinctog  proof  of  this  inporlant  iofiamtj  lo 
tnimM'ffg  to  the  pride  of  man,  results  from  tbe  general  strm 
of  the  whole  system  of  revealed  truth.  It  is  a  fandaawiilal 
pobt  hi  the  entire  fabriCi  and  is  involved  in  all  its  pruKipal 
doctrines.  If  a  Saviow  has  been  sent  into  the  world,  h  it 
not  to  deliver  mankind /a/Im  and  periahingi  from  their  state 
otsir^uiMSSf  and  its  consequent  miseries.^  Is  it  not  to  the 
wnholy  that  the  purchased  Spirii  is  given  to  assist  then*  re*  ^ 
pentance  ?  Was  it  not  to  those  whose  reason  had  been  eb» 
icured  bj  the  power  of  sin^  that  the  light  of  divine  truA 
had  become  necessary.^  Was  not  this  also  the  language  of 
the  SMrifices  of  atonement  under  the  ancient  dispensoHon? 
Is  not  this  the  interpretation  of  the  doctrines  of  repentanUy 
of  sanctificettiont  of  the  renovation  of  the  heart  under  the 
mew  f  Are  not  the  seals  of  the  covenant,  under  both  dis- 
pensations, emblems  of  a  necessary  purificaJtion  ?  And  do 
Dot  the  whole  furnish  such  an  accumulation  of  evidence  en 

■ 

this  subject,  as  can  hardlj  fail  to  carry  with  it,  to  the  doidid 
mind,  complete  conviction  that  man  is  a  fiedlen  and  smfid 
beiog? 

THS  TESTIMOITT  OF  EXPBEIEITCB* 

If  any  evidence  of  this  unhappy  ftct  could  be  added  to 
the  clear  and  uniform  testimony  of  the  sacred  writings,  we 
might  derive  it  from  the  whole  history  and  experience  of  muh 
kind.    Do  we  not  observe  the  malevolent  paasfens  of  homan 
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iMlQFe  HsfUdtying  an  imlmppjr  force  from  the  enKegtyeaxn 
df  childhood  and  iofancy  ?  Have  we  not,  frdov  oar  nwmi  re» 
mote  remembtance,  perceived  within  our  hearts,  (heworkibg 
of  many  impure  desirea  and  onhaliowad  paasion^?  la  ne€ 
the  historj  of  man,  in  a  great  measure,  thie  hisi^o^y  of  hitf 
Crimes  ?  Does  not  the  world  present  to  u»  rather  a  priiroft 
destined  for  the  punishment  of  the  gdUty,  than  a  paradise^ 
the  delightful  habitation  of  innocence  ?  Doe«  not  the  infant 
feel  the  pangs,  and  otter  the  cries  of  pain,  from  the  moment 
of  its-  birth  ?  Do  not  pain  and  disease,  though  now  sanctified 
to  the  penitent  by  the  Redeemer,  stili  pursue  him,  till  they 
hy  him  in  the  grave  ?  Do  all  these  calamities  indicate  the  ' 
state  of  an  innocent  being,  under  the  government  of  a  moat 
merciful  Creator?  Or  doea  not  a  strong  impression  agtuii' 
result  from  the  whole,  that  man  is  fallen  and  guilty  ? 

OF  THE  EXTEJST  OF  OBf  GIITAL  SIN,  AlTD  THB  MODS  OF  ITS 

TRANSMISSlOir. 

Two  questions  yet  remain  upon  this  subject,  which  merit 
ffae  attention  of  the  theological  student.  In  the  first  place, 
to  what  extent  is  human  nature  corrupted  ? 

Secondly,  how  is  that  sinful  nature  communicated,  so  SS' 
not  to  subject  Ood  most  holy,  to  the  impious  charge  of  being 
Ae  author  of  sm? 
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kefiUde  teDiatioiu  Among  these  faeftTenif  objecAi  ve  dh* 
ceni  eipeciaUj  the  glory  of  God,  the  iofinite  lore  of  Ae  R^ 
deemer,  the  final  judgmeiit  of  the  QoiTenei  and  the  ev)» 
lastiog  retributbnB  ci  the  righteooa,  and  the  wicked ;  ceo 
ttderatioiMi  which  add  a  mighty  and  practical  fiofee  to  (he 
delightful  attractioDS  of  redeemmg  love. 


ABIBMBLAOB  OF  THB  PRBCBBDIHO  PEIlTCIPLBa. 

liCt  US  review  the  priociples  which  I  have  lutherto  kid 
down  ap<»  this  subject*  Faith  consists  io  the  first  piac^ 
and  b  its  most  general  idea,  in  receiving  the  sacred  scrip- 
tores  as  containing  the  gracious  revelation  of  the  will  of  God 
fi>r  our  instruction  in  righteousness,  and  our  eternal  sahratioiu 
—It  consists  in  the  next  place,  not  only  in  the  belief  of  the 
divme  authority  und  direction  under  which  the  scriptures 
liave  been  coauHunicated  to  the  world,  but  in  a  clear  and 
quritnal  understanding  of  the  nature,  and  i  divine  peroap- 
tioD  of  the  excellence  and  perfection  of  their  hdy  doctrines* 
—-^Thirdly,  in  a  strong  impression  on  the  heart  of  those  hi^ 
motives  to  practical  piety  and  virtue,  which  religion  hat 
drawn  from  the  glory  of  (}od,  from  the  redemption  of  the 
cross,  and  the  retributions  of  eternity.  And,  finally,  in  a 
profound  persuasion  of  the  personal,  and  everlastug  concern 
which  we  have  in  those  precious,  those  gIoriou8»  and  those 
awful  truths. 
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THB  BFFICACT  OF  FAITH. 

We  eoDclude,  therefbre,  with  the  justett  reaaon*  (bat  w> 
fl|78tem»  or  iastittite  of  religioii,  Inur  ever  hid  Bocb  a 
inmdmtioft  ftr  purify  of  beart,  and  ianctitj  of  tife,  as  the 
efariitiao  eeeoomj)  reatiog^  as  it  does,  od  the  doctrine  ef  m 
aincera  fUtb  m  the  Redeemer  oi  the  worM*  If  we  baaeaable 
aB  the  objectii  ef  fiiith  ia  one  Vtew^  and  receive  them  as  the 
iafidhUe  trtif hs  of  God,  not  with  a  vagae,  nnoaeaiiing  asaeot^ 
the  frmt  merely  of  cmtom  and  example,  but  with  a  profound 
eoBviction^  arising  from  reflection^  from  examinufioo,  frooi 
&e  holy  influence  of  prayer,  aided  by  the  eoncnrrent  iflv* 
URBation  of  the  Eternal  Spirit,  I  may  ash,  with  confidence, 
wiiat  motives  draiwn  from  any  other  aoolce,  can  be  compared 
with  those  derived  from  the  gospel,  for  the  purity  of  their 
iflflioence,  and' their  persuasive  power  on  the  heart? 

9BB  EXCSLLBWCS  OF  TBnS  FRIHCIPLB  AB  A  PRACTICAL 

BASIS  OF  RBLIOIOBT. 

The  ehemiea  of  the  gospd  profess  to  be  ofiended  at  its 
resting  so  much  on  the  doctrine  of  faith  ^  insinuating  that  the 
whirie  ia  merely  an  address  to  the  credulity  of  mankind,  in 
which  believing  its  pretensions  is  made  a  substitute  for  pisty 
and  morality.— -The  evidences  of  our  holy  religion,  pn^pos- 
ed  ia  tbe  mtrodnctioii  of  this  treatise,  are  a  sniBciettt  reply 
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to  ffae  former  iiiBuioatioD.    The  gospel,  instead  of  declining 
any  fair  scrutiny,  requires  of  its  disciples  the  most  rlgoroo 
inTestigation.     And  the  illustration  which  has  just  been  giv- 
en of  the  doctrine,  as  a  practical  principle  of  morals,  will 
rescue  it  from  the  obloquy  of  the  latter;  and  wiD  vindicate 
the  reasonableness  of  buildmg  the  whole  evaagefic  tysteoi 
upon  this  foundation.     The  ground  on  which  the  sacred  wii> 
ters  extol  this  grace  is,  not  that  its  merit  is  Mffcient  to  sup 
ply  the  defect  of  every  other  virtue ;  but,  that  it  is  the  prop- 
er spring  of  all  true  virtue,  and  the  most  efficient  principle 
of  a  holy  life.    Let  us  pursue  this  reflection  a  moment 
We  may  lay  it  down  as  an  tnfalliUe  maxim  in  morals,  that 
right  principles  truly  understood,  and  firmly  believed,  wiH 
ever  be  followed  by  right  conduct;  and  that  false  principles, 
on  the  other  hand,  tend  to  vitiate  the  fountains  of  virtue 
and  piety  in  the  heart,  and  lead  to  many  pernicious  enon  m 
the  habits  of  life.    What  then  is  evangelic  fiuth,  but  em- 
bracing on  the  authority  of  a  divine  and  infallible  teacher, 
and  on  the  renewed  taste  of  a  mmd  enlightened  by  the  in- 
spiration of  truth,  the  purest  principles  of  practical  virtoe, 
the  holiest  law  of  universal  duty,  which  has  ever  been  pre- 
scribed to  mankind.     It  is  subjecting  the  soul  to  the  influence 
of  the  most  sublime  and  powerful  motives  of  holiness  which 
the  wisdom  of  Qod  has  ever  published  for  the  regeneration 
of  the  world.    The  laws  of  morals,  as  they  have  been  pce- 
scribed  in  the  systems  of  the  wisest  men  who  have  not  draws 
them  from  the  fountains  of  inspiration,  are  susceptible  of 
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90wmlk  ikpBMimt  and  ue  UM^f  m  (Mr  fiqplicalioDy  t9 
so  >  aiBny  excepliQas  and  Bodi6catioiiB»  in  favour  of  eacb 
mail's  ioclinatioos  or  intereatB,  that  they  form  a  moat  uncer* 
taia  and  falaciooa  rule  of  dntf  •  It  ia,  besides,  a  rule  as 
faeUe  in  its  aathority^  as  it  is  defective  in  its  prescriptioosy 
baii^  Uable  to  be  cJiaoged,  or  set  aside,  by  every  caprice  of 
astf'lovey  or  impulse  of  misguided  psasioa.  But  every  thiiig 
ia  tfae  disoipiine  of  Christ,  is  clear  and  huiijious  as  the  eteiw 
nai  laws  of  trutb^  from  which  it  emanates.  Here  are  no  en* 
fbebKog  doubts,  too  uncertain  reaaooingii  which  make  the  law 
too  often  speidc  the  bngui^e  of  a  cormpjed  heart.-— Where, 
then,  can  be  foaad,  in  all  the  systems  of  humao  wisdom, 
snch  a  basis  of  morality  as  m  that  faith  which  is  the  practi- 
ce principle  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  ?  Has  any  philosophy, 
tile  candid  unbeliever  himself  being  judge,  ever  taught  so 
pure  and  .excellent  a  doctrine,  derived  it  from  so  subBme  i 
source,  enjoined  it  by  sanctions  so  weighty  and  important^ 
or  added  to  it  the  force  of  obligations,  and  the  persuasion  of 
motives,  so  transcendent  in  their  nature,  and  fitted  to  bterest 
all  the  best  powers  of  the  soul  f-— Such  are  the  moral  effects 
of  a  genoine  faith  m  the  gospel  aX  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
which,  in  the  esteem  of  every  candid  and  pious  mind,  will 
repell  dl  the  contemptuous  sneers  of  infidefity,  and  vindicate 
Ae  hi^  phce  which  jt  holds  m  the  christian  dispensation. 
It  works  by  love,  tmd  purifies  the  heart.  It  is  the  com- 
mencement of  that  pore  and  heavenly  spirit,  which^  unfold* 
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ed  and  cherished  in  the  regions  of  immortal  love,  will  be  tiie 
consummation  of  that  grace  wherein  m  now  stand. 

OTHBB  D«FINIT10HS  OF  FAITH*       ' 

Before  disoaiasing  this  branch  of  the  subject,  let  me  take 
notice  of  some  definitions^  or  representations  of  this  grace, 
confessedly  just,  bufthe  coincidence  of  which  with  the  TJews 
hitherto  presented  to  you,  may  not  immediately  appear. 
Sometimes  it  is  characterised  in  the  My  scriptures  by 
one  of  its  principal  acts. — Abraham  ia  said  to  have  ft^ 
lieved  God,  and  U  was  accounted  to  him  for  r^[hteousne8S. 
This  consequence  could  have  flowed  only  from  his  having 
trusted  implicitly  in  the  divine  promise,  m  opposition  to  the 
most  untoward  events,  and  to  af^arances  that  might  have 
discouraged  the  strongest  hopes.  Such  confidence  in  the 
covenanted  promise  of  God  could  have  existed  only  in  a 
heart  prepared  to  receive,  with  submissive  duty,  every  part 
of  his  declared  wilL 

Sometimes  it  is  designated  by  one  of  its  principal  objects; 
as  in  the  command  of  the  apostle  to  the  jailor  Believe  on  ike 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  In  another  circumstance,  the  same 
great  founder  of  the  christian  faith,  descending  to  an  idea 
still  more  particular,  says ;  **  If  thou  shalt  confess  with  thy 
mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt  believe  in  thine  heart  that 
God  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved. 
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The  doctrine  of  the  ref  nrrection  of  Christ  b  lo  iotiinatelf 
bvolved  with. the  accomplishmeiit  of  the  atooemeDt,  aod 
with  the  truth  of  all  the  promises  and  hopea  of  Christianity', 
that  sincerely  to  receive  this  glorious  truth  in.  all  its  relations 
and  conveqoencesy  is  to  embrace  the  whole  go^peL 

On  the  other  hand,    the  pious  and  learned  compilers 
of  the  confession  and  catechism  of  the  presbyterian  church 
have  chosen  to  describe  it  by  one  oi  its  essential  and  insepa- 
rable  consequences;   rtceivit^  and  resting  upon  Chi^ 
abmefor  salvation.    Desiring  to  give  some  single  criterion  of 
fliis  grace  which  would  be  least  liable  to  be  mistaken  bj  a  be- 
liever himself  b  jud^gof  his  own  spiritual  state,  the/  have  fix- 
edon  this  self-renunciation,  and  this  absolute  dependence  oC 
the  penitent  sinner  on  the  grace  and  merits  of  the  Saviour,  as 
one  that  is  most  certain,  because  one  to  which  the  pride,  and 
aelf-complacency  of  man  most  reluctantly  submits :  one  to 
which  he  nev^  does  submit,  till  the  sense  of  his  own  unworthi- 
ness  and  guilt,— of  the^  purity,  holiness,  and  justice  of  the  di- 
vine law, — pf  the  grace  of  the  Redeemer,  and  the  all-sufficien* 
ey  of  his  righteousness  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  violated 
law,— 4d  a  word,  till  the  whole  gospel  has  taken  full  posses* 
sion  of  his  soul. 
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fijnrtemilie  wAtttn  m  fte  sdbject  of  fiMi  praieat  to  m 
diflferent  coimterfeit  reaembhaices  of  Ais  grace,  wbiek  kisiif 
importanGe,  b  practice,  to  diaciiufiiiate  from. the  genume 
priHcijpte,  AmoDg  them,  those  which  diiefly  reqave  tmr  no- 
tice, liave  bees  caDei  an  kUmicat  fiutb,  and  a  M^oMiy 
fUtti.  Bj  the  former  ia  intended  that  assent  which  is  yield- 
ed to  the  tmth^if  die  holy  acriptnrea  throng  coaleNn,  edncih 
tion,  and  sympathy  wiA  general  opbion  and  esampk.  Of 
it  may  eDd>race  that  which  arises  from  the  eonvietiona  of  the 
miderstandiog  yidded  to  a  rational  ^tanunatbtt  of  the  evv* 
dences  of  our  religion,  Imt  wittout  producing  <hat  discm- 
ment  of  the  spiritoal  beauty,  and  fliat  heartfelt  p^wption  of 
the  excellence  of  its  moral  and  ifirine  doctrines,  wkak^  eve* 
lites  a  fervent  love  of  the  troth,  and  begete  a.deep  and  pop- 
aonal  application  of  it  to  the  heu*t,  for  Kb  sanclification  mA 
instruction  in  righteousness.  This  hi  ihaijkitih  if  it  deserve 
the  name,  widcfa  fills  our  churches  with  finrmal,  hideed^  bnt 
cold  professors,  destitute  of  the  Ijffe  and  ptmtr  4^godUtie8g* 
That  occupies  the  garden  of  God  wifli  finr  and  rightly  tieaa 
which  put  forth  leaves  and  flowers,  but  bring  nMie  of  die  g«»* 
nme  fruits  of  holiness  to  perfection.  The  history  of  our  Sa> 
vbur  is,  to  them,  like  other  credible  narratbns  of  ancient,  or 
of  distant  events,  and  generally  creates  aa  little,  iatereat  10 
flieheart« 
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^  ttH^flMlntidt  flial  wkirh  iH  inproptiijr  ttttod  a  Mn- 
para9^JUikf  4ii  md^  MiUiftg  ipora  Aan  an  occanotud,  miA 
ioDi0tiiiieB  coiistUttdoMd  smiceptftUity  ^  heart  m  velqpoui 
MAjecfta,  eildtttd  bj  a  variety  of  cotteurreat  eircuoistaiicfla  f 
aaf^i  Hktt  oftar  liaiiiBaiit  aagtiaaPi  paaaiagawaj  vitbout  frui^ 
ar  aaijr  radical  daiag^  of  character*  in  thoae  mamaiiia  oC 
raUgfawo  fteUagf  thegaapel  ia  regarded  rather  aa  a  ajatem  of 
beMtaenotf  to  tke  creature^  than  of  cneroj  aad  graoe  to  the 
abner.  It  is  prone  to  rejoiee  in  the  Sdeaa  of  the  divine  ho- 
uttgMy ;  aad  ^itften  mcMa  wMi  'fto  aynipalbetic  recottectiona 
if "Ae  SaTiooi^a  euferinga  and  love,  wilhoat  entering  deeply 
ittio  Hie  4epnifity  of  onr  nature,  and,  firom  the  iMart,  abhor* 
riag  iCa  eormptiona.'  9k  peroeifea  tlie  triMipba,.not  Hbe  hiH 
ttHlff  of  refl^on.  Tb^  ebnaeqnenee  ia^  that  not  doly  aefwi* 
ble  of  the  evH  of  altty  and  penetrated  with  ike  eenfioEienta  of 
fopentanee,  H  doea  not  properly  regard  the  rigbtaouBoeaa  of 
CSniat  aa  fomtilig  tiie  aole  meritoriona  4itle  of  oar  acceptance 
with  €lod.  When  the  paasiona  and  temptaliona  of  ain  are, 
from  any  caaae  auapendifd,  miatakii^  this  for  the  change  of 
heart  Squired  in  the  goapd,  it  may  perceive  an  elevated  joy 
i^  tike  hopes  df  etemad  Kfe  and  happiness;  bat,  havbg  no 
root  of  hoUness  in  itself,  when  pertecutbo,  or  aliame,  or  the 
aacrifice  of  btereat  or  of  pieasiU'e  is  to  be  encountered  for 
the  sake  of  the  tuardt  bye  and  byeiiis  affmded;  w,  wlien 
the  transient  fit  of  reGgiotts  sensibility  haa  passed  ett,  it  leaves 
notUng  behind  it  but  the  passions  of  the  world. 
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Tbb  great  and  practical  princqile  df  doty  is^ttempledy  bj 
diflferent  writers,  to  be  analyzed  into  various  acts  coDcaniiig 
to  coAstitutcf  its  essence ;  sach  as  repentance  for  sin— «  de- 
sire  to-  glorify  God  through  Jesus  Cfarist«— a  love  of  divine 
things-^hungering  and  tiursting  after  righteousneoo  yrecm; 
ing  and  restii^  upon  Christ  for  justificatbu,  sanctificatioiii 
and  complete  redemption.    These  acta  form  an  mjudiciogs 
analysis  of  the  grace  of  faith.    They  are  natursl  cooaeguen- 
ces  resulting  from  the  devout  and  humble  state  of  the  mind 
in  the  exercise  of  fisdth ;  but  are  not  more  peculiariy  allied  fa 
this  grace  thab  to  other  principles  of  the  divine  life.    There 
isy  however,  a  discrimination  in  this  ac^  accordmg  to  its  de- 
grees of  clearness  and  strength,  into  a  weakfaUh  and  a  strong 
failhf  which  has  a  real  foundation  in  the  experience  of  good 
men.    And  the  holy  apostle  evidently  justifies  the  distinc- 
tion, speaking  of  some  of  his  converts  as^being  yet  only 
6a&ea  in  Christ    And,  m  his  second  epistle  to  the  Thessa* 
lonians,  exulting  in  the  £edth  of  that  church  as  growing  ex- 
c^ingly  ;  by  which  language  he  strongly  mark^  a  progr^ 
sion  in  this  grace.    His  followers  at  Rome  he  exhorts  noi  (o 
fhink  more  highly  of  themadves  than  thy  ought  to  iUnk, 
but  to  think  sob^ly^  according  as  Ood  haOi  dealt  to  every 
man  the  measure  of  faith. 
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ITS  THE   FIRBT   PLACS^   OF  A   WEAK   FAITH* 


This  tille  implies  a  certain  feebleness  in  the  impressions 
which  divine  truth  makes  upon  the  mind,  so  that  it  does  not 
habUuallj  yield  that  dear  apprehension  of  its  nature,  and  firm 
persuasion  of  its  glorious  realitj,  whkh  raises  the  believeri 
at  all  times,  above  the  seductive  influence  of  the  world,  and 
l^ves  him  that  lively  sense  of  his  interest  in  the  atonement 
and  intercession  of  Cl&rist  which  contributes,  in  the  highest 
degree,  to  his  comfort  in  the  divine  life,  and  to  the  most.use- 
ful  discharge  of  his  various  duties.  This  feeble  habit  of  re- 
ligbns  feeling,  may  arise  from  difl^ent  causes,  which  w31 
naturally  display  themselves  in  proportionally  different  ef- 
fects upon  the  character  and  manners*  Sometimes  it  springs 
from  a  natural  imbecility  of  mind  in  conceiving  its  ideas ;  and, 
at  other  times,  from  possessing  only  narrow  views,  and  very 
limited  opportunities  of  information.  '  The  consequence  of 
which,  usually,  is  an  unhappy  m^ixture  of  low  and  snperr 
stitioua  ideas  and  i»actices  with  the  better  principles  of  re- 
ligion. Not  unfrequently,  it  is  derived  from  certain  errors  in 
principle,  which  occasion  the  forms,  and  the  external  duties 
of  religion  to  be  too. much,  or  too  little  regarded ;  either  ab- 
sorbing the  heart  in  its 'ceremonial,  or,  by  a  pretended  supe- 
riority  to  outward  form,  withdrawing  from  the  weakness  of 
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huo^n  nature  the  aids  which  have  always  been  found  neces- 
sary for  preserving  alive  the  warmth  and  vigpr  of  pious  af- 


ftction.  By  suffering  certain  habits  of  confiwnuty  to  tk 
world  to  pow  up  in  the  heart,  unobserved,  we  sometimes  see 
a  state  of  manners,  gradually  mtroduced,  unfriendly  to  the 
cdiivationof  the  divine  life,  and  of  tiirt  s^nctness  of  walk, 
and  purity  of  conversatioii  before  Ck>d,  which  is  most  edi- 
fying to  the  ichareh,  and  b^Muqg  the  gravity  of  the  cWa- 
tian  professioii.  Too  often  a  weak  ftith  may  be  occaaiene* 
by  pegdiar  temptations  assaaing  a  christian,  affiost  which  hs 
has  not  been  sufficiently  on  his  guard ;  or  it  may  grow  eut 
tf  certun  habitual  situations  in  life  wherein  so  many  worldf 
engagements  and  avocations  press  upon^  Us  atteatiott,  as  un* 
Imppily  to  occupy  a  great  portion  of  that  time  whkfa  oo^ 

r 

to  be  devoted  to  the  studies,  meditatbns,  and  dotiw  of  piety. 
The  strength  of  his  fakh  will,  in  thb  case,  tfteo  be  litfle  su- 
perior to  the  influence  of  the  world,  and  w91  be  a  feeUe  prin* 
c^e  either  of  comfort  to  his  own  soul,  or  of  advanconent  in 
the  habits  of  holy  living.  On  particular  occarions,  sin  suty 
have  surprised  the  vigilance  of  the  most  sincere  and  humble 
christian,  and  so  distressi^d  his  conscience,  that  he  camiol 
dhicern  in  himself  any  satisfactory  evidences  of  his  pecidoor 
relation  to  Christ    In  other  iristances,  a  constitutional  gleoBh 

« 

iness  of  mind  inclines  some  christians  ludntnaBy  to  contem- 
plate  the  jitate  of  their  own  nrinds  in  an  unfavorable  Hgjht 
They  entertain  no  doubt,  indeed,  of  the  truths  of  the  gospd. 
They  may  regard  them  with  the  highest  veneration  and  tf> 
Firmly  believu^  the  geneiid  principle  of  the  pow- 
moe  oi:Gody  they  cannot,  however^  in  the  aificli^g 
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darkneM  of  Aeir  nundci,  diiceiti  their  own  prmlege  to  ap- 
propriate the  gracious  protnbe  of  the  covenant  to  tbemselvea* 
It  18  not  of  the  mere j,  or  the  promiae  of  God,  that  thej  en* 
tertain  any  doubt  s  but  of  tibemselvea.  Thejr  Io«e  the  com* 
ferts  of  a  composed  and  settled  state  of  pietj  and  devotion ; 
and  that  time  is  often  spent  in  gloomy  retreat,  and  anxioua 
conflicts  with  their  own  hearts,  which  would  be  better  em* 
ployed  in  active  duty.  Active  duty  is  the  best  mean  of  re« 
inoviiig  the  doubts  of  humble  piety,  by  giving  to  the  true  be- 
liever the  best  evidences  of  a  regeoerate  and  sanctified  priq,« 
cqile  of  action.  In  retirement,  the  mind  (^ten  broods  over 
its  own  evils,  and  increases  the  gloom  which  induces  it  to 
court  seclusion  from  the  world.  There  are  two  acts,  how- 
ever, by  which  the  sincerity  of  the  weakest  fiiith  may  be  d^ 
moostrated.  The  one  b  humility,  under  a  deep  sense  of  th# 
evil  of  sin,  and  of  the  imperfection  of  our  own  nghteousnessy 
producing  unceasing  desire  of  an  interest  b  the  redemption 
purchased  by  Christ  Jesus.  The  other  is  an  earnest  eih 
deavor  to  render  that  interest  clear  to  the  heart,  by  the  faith- 
ful discharge  of  every  duty,  and  a  constant  study  to  glorify 
God  by  holiness  of  living,  and  universal  obedience  to  hia 

will.     Where  these  characters  exist  in  sincerity,  faith,  al- 
fliough  it  may  be  feeble,  is  stiH  genuine,  and  the  believer 

may  be  truly  an  heir  of  eternal  life ;  although,  dubious  and 

uncertain  of  his  relation  to  Christ,  his  mind  may  be  often 

covered  with  darkness  and  peiplexity, 
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OF   A   BTROiro   FAITH. 

This  exercise  of  the  soul  implies  such  a  clear,  deep,  and 
habitual  persuasion  of  divine  truth  as  easilj  OTorcomes  the 
undue  and  seductive  influence  of  worldly  things.  And  the 
habitual  warmth  of  its  devotion,  and  its  zeal  in  promoting,  as 
far  as  its  power -extends,  the  interests  of  the  Redeemer's 
kingdom,  impart  such  internal  evidence  of  sincerity,  as  leaves 
no  doubt  or  hesitancy,  in  the  most  humble  believer,  in  ap- 
propriating the  free  and  gracious  provisions  of  the  gpspel. 
Confiding  in  the  amplitude  and  riches  of  divine  grace,  and  the 
faithfulness  of  the  divine  promise,  he  enjoys  such  a  serene 
and  stedfast  assurance  of  faith,  as  frequently  enables  him,  in 
the  language  of  the  apostle,  to  ryoice  with  joy  unspeakable 
and  full  of  glory.  This  calm  and  settled  confidence  in  the 
security  of  his  spiritual  state,  and  interest  in  the  covenanted 
Biercy  of  God,  forms  one  of  the  distinguishing  characters  of  a 
strong  faith,  and  enables  the  believer  to  discharge  his  duty 
with  the  greater  comfort,  and  to  fulfil  its  labors,  and  endore 
its  trials,  with  the  greater  constancy  and  fortitude.  Job  pre^ 
sents  an  interesting  example  of  this  faith,  in  his  devout  and  fer- 
vent exclamation,  /  know  thai  my  Redeemer  livethf  and 
thotj^hf  after  my  sfcin,  worms  destroy  this  body^  yet^  in  my 
Jleshf  I  shall  see  Ood.  This  also  is  that  degree  of  feith 
testified  by  the  apostle  Paul  in  the  following  language :  Ilmow 
in  whom  I  have  trustedy  and  am  persuaded  that  he  is  able 
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to  knep  tibol  which  I  haw  commuted  to  him  i^aiiMt  that  day. 
It  is  the  same  which,  in  another  place,  be  calls  the  full  as- 
surance  of  faith.  To  it,  likewise,  the  prophet  Isaiah  seems 
to  allude,  in  an  expression  that  deserves  to  be  expluned-— 
Ijet  him  take  hold  of  my  strength  thai  he  may  make  peace 
with  me;  alluding  evidently  to  the  privilege  which  certun 
criminals  enjojed  of  fleeing,  and  taking  hold  of  the  boms, 
which  were  the  strength  of  the  altar,  in  order  to  escape  the 
stroke  of  vengeance  or  of  justice.  The  obvious  interpreta- 
tion of  which  language  is — ^let  him,  with  confidence,  trust  my 
power  to  save,  and  therein  enjoy  the  security  of  my  protec* 
tion. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  confidence  of  salvation,  and  a  joy  aris- 
ing out  of  this  assurance  which  the  hypocrite  may  taste  as 
well  as  the  believer,  and,  sometimes,  in  a  higher  degree. 
But  these  affections  may  be  discriminated  from  each  other, 
by  considering  the  necessary  effects,  and  certain  fruits,  of  a 
genuine  faith.  Believing  the  entire  corruption  of  our  nature, 
it  produces  the  deepest  humiliation  before  God.  The  joy 
of  the  hypocrite,  on  the  other  hand,  begets  an  exultation  of 
heart,  in  which  little  of  the  true  humility  of  repentance  is  to 
be  found.  To  the  believer,  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God, 
to  a  sinner  so  unworthy,  occasions  the  profoundest  self-abase- 
ment ;  in  the  hypocrite  it  creates  an  unreasonable  estimation 
of  himself,  and  a  pharisaic  self-complacency  in  the  idea  that 
H^e  is  better  than  others.    The  one,  al  though  his  own  happ}* 
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Hew  cobtrlKutes  greatly  to  heighten  his  jby  df  fi^fli,  ^dld^ 
chiefly  in  the  beauty  of  holiness;  to  the  other,  his  own  feli* 
city  18  the  principal  conrideration  in  those  triumphs  which 
at  some  times  occupy  and  elevate  his  soul.  The  one  XoV^ 
Ood  supremely  for  the  holiness  of  his  nature ;  the  other  is 
soothed  by  a  flattering  self-complacency,  in  being  dbtingnish- 
ed  as  a  peculiar  object  of  divine  favon 

BT  what  VlBTVe  ITS  FAITH  IS  IT  THAT  IT  CONFERS  A 
AIGBT  TO  THE  BLESSINGS  OF  THE  COVENANT? 

Having  before  pointed  faith  out  as  the  condition  of  t!ie 
covenant  of  grace,  I  will  now  consider  a  question  which  ari- 
ses in  consequence,  and  is  often  asked,  by  what  virtue  in 
that  grace  is  it  that  all  the  rich  and  unmerited  blessings  of 
the  covenant  are  freely  conferred  on  the  unworthiness  of  Ihb 
believing  sinner  r*-— Several  figurative  expressions  found  in 
the  holy  scriptures,  or  employed  on  this  subject  by  various 
divines,  have  been  resorted  to  as  suggesting  the  proper  an- 
swer. But  all  this  kbd  of  imagery,  serves  rather  to  amuse 
the  imagination,  than  to  afford  satisfaction  to  the  judgment. 
Faith  has  been  said,  for  example,  to  act  as  the  hand  which, 
by  accepting  the  mercies  freely  proffered  to  the  believing 
sinner,  constitutes,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  covenant, 
his  lawful  title  of  possession.  Other  figures  exhibit  the  be- 
Uever  as  taking  refuge  ui  Jesus  Christ,  as  a  harrassed  pil« 
grim,  beneath  a  secure  covert^  from  the  tempest  or  a  defence- 


Mto  mail)  behind  Iifa  sbield,  from  fhe  dart  ef  an  enemy* 
llieae  maj  form  agreeable  images  m  eloquent  dkMMNirse,  but 
do  not  explun  Ibe  subject  to  the  understanding.    The  ei8» 
cacy  of  faith  does  not  arise  from  anj  natural,  or  necessary 
Virtue  m  this  act  of  the  mind  to  meri^  or  procure  the  bless- 
ing, but  from  the  good  pleasure  of  Ood,  and  the  merciful 
constitution  of  the  covenant  of  graee.— To  render  the  sub- 
ject more  obvious,  I  lay  down  the  following  propositions. 
Gkxl  infinitely  merciful  delights  net  in  the  misery  of  the  of- 
fender.    His  supreme  felicity  consists  in  impartmg  happi- 
ness  to  an  who  can  be  made  to  enjoy  it  in  consistency  with 
the  holy  perfections  of  his  nature,  or,  in  other  words,  with 
the  eteraal  and  necessary  laws  of  the  moral  universe.    Hav- 
ing been  pleased  that  the  indispensible  claims  of  his  justice 
should  be  satisfied  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross,  he  now  on- 
ly wants  a  fit  subject  of  his  mercy,  most  freely  to  bestow  it 
Faith  possesses  this  virtue,  that,  by  the  belief  of  the  gra* 
cious   truths,  and  promises  of  the  gospel,  it  becomes,  the 
most  efficient  principle  of  the  regeneration  and  sanctification 
of  our  nature.     The  proper  efficacy  of  faith  then  is,  that  it 
prepares  the  soul  to  be  a  fit  recipient  of  those  blessings 
which  the  infinite  benevolence  of  the  Deity  is  ever  willing  to 
confer  on  those  who  know  how  to  value  them,  and  aro  quali- 
fied  to  enjoy  them.    All  the  mercies  of  the  gospel  aro 
transferred  to  the  believer  through  Jesus  Christ,  throi^ 
whom    it  has  become  just  in  God  to  justify  the  sinner. 
Such    being  the   constitution  of  the  covenant  of  gracoi 
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fiiith  hath  been  made  the  principle  of  a  moral  and  legal  uqiob 
with  Christ,  8o  that  all  his  merits  are  imputed  to  the  belier- 
er,  and  become  his  title  with  divine  justice,  as  if  be  were 
one  with  the  Bedeemer.  This  union  is  represented  in  the 
holj  scriptures  under  dififerent  images  which  indicate  it  to  be 
of  the  most  intimate  kind.  It  is  the  union  of  the  memben 
with  the  head — ^the  connexion  of  the  branches  with  the  vine 
-—the  junction  of  the  whole  building  with  the  corner  stone 
upon  which  it  rests.  Expressions  which  conyej,  in  lively 
figures,  the  relation  of  believers  to  Christ  through  fiiith,  and 
the  intimacy  of  union  which  subsists  between  them.— Such 
is  the  virtue  of  the  grace  of  faith,  on  which  it  becomes  a  rs- 
tional,  as  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  scriptural  ground  d 
bestowing  on  the  believer  all  the  blessings  of  the  New  Cov^ 
nant. 


OF  THE 

COVENANT  OF  GRACE. 

OF  VICARIOUS  SUBSTITUTION,  AND  ATONBMEUfT  ; 


AND 


OF  THE  COXSTITUTIOX  OF  THE  C0VENANT---IT8  PROM- 

I8ES,  AND  ITS  CONDITIONS. 


OF  THE 

COVENANT  OP  GBACB. 

1.   O^  VICARIOUS  SUB8TITVTI09,  AfSD  AT09EMBNT. 


JtROM  the  declarations  of  holy  scripture  it  appears  that, 
immediatelj  after  the  Fall,  our  condemned  and  unhappy  pa- 
rent, together  with  his  whole  race  were,  in  the  infinite  mercy 
of  God,  transferred  from  the  Covenant  of  Works,  now  brok* 
en,  and  cancelled  as  the  condition  of  lifis^  and  placed  under 
the  protection  of  the  Covenant  of  Grace,  organized  and  ad- 
ministered under  a  Mediator,  through  whom  their  repentance 
oaight  t>e  accepted  with  their  heavenly  Father,  «and  the  Ho^ 
ly  Spirit  imparted  to  sanctify  and  restore  their  Men  nature. 
In  treating  of  this  covenant  to  which  I  now  proceed^  the  first 
consideration  which  requires  our  attention,  and  that,  indeed, 
which  is  fundamental  to  its  existence,  is  the  necessity  of  fuU 
and  complete  satisfaction  for  the  sin  of  man.  On  no  other 
condition  could  the  holiness  and  justice  of  God  receive  the 
repentance  of,  the  sinner,  and  admit  him  to  a  new  probation, 
on  a  new  coVenant,  for  eternal  life.    In  discussing  this  sub* 

to 

ject,  three  preliminary  questions  present  themselves  to  our 

inquiry.     1.  In  the  first  place,  was  satisfaction,  or  atones 

meat  for  the  sin  of  man  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  any 
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nenf  covenant  in  his  favour  ?  2.  As  man  ifl  utterly  unable  to 
ofier  an  atonement  adequate  to  the  demerit  of  sin,  is  yica- 
riouB  satisfaction,  in  the  person  of  another,  either  possible, 
or  just  in  itself,  or  useful  in  the  administration  of  the  divine 
government  over  mankind  ?  3.  Could  satisfaction  offered  by 
any  hmg  lest  tban  a  divine  person,  be  accepted  is  the  room 
of  the  sinner? 

OF  THB  NECSSSITT  OP  ATOfTBHENr. 

There  are  writers  who  affirm  that  Almighty'  God  mighty 
by  an  ^ct  of  soverdgnty,  have  mercifoily  dispensed  wHfa 
any  satisfaction  for  sm,  and  freely  forgiven  the  offender,  oft 
his  sincere  repentance.-— What  God  might,  in  soverdgnty, 
have  done,  or  could  not,  in  consistency  with  the  laws  of  eter* 
nal  justice,  do,  seems  impossible  to  be  wisely  and  safely  de- 
termined hy  us,  and  cannot  be  decided  without  presunptm. 
We  are  in6nitely  more  concerned  to  understand  what  God 
hath  actually  done,  and,  firom  the  fact,  to  pronounce  upon 
its  justice,  and  utility.  I  may,  however,  be  permitted  to  ob- 
serve, that  this  opinion  seems  to  be  founded  on  very  inade- 
quate apprehensions  of  the  necessary  nature,  and  the  inflexi- 
ble claims  of  his  holiness.  And  there  are  many  important 
considerations  which  render  it  reasonable  to  believe  that  the 
punishment  of  the  sinner,  or  a  vicarious  satisfaction  to  the 
justice  of  the  law,  in  the  person  of  a  mediator,  in  all  res- 
pects competent  to  this  offering,  was  an  indispensable  require 
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jveiit  in  tibe  govenment  of  Ood.  Indeed  the  fact,  that  it 
Ih>s  been  made,  ik  deciaiTe  proof  that  it  is  lioljff  just^  and 
good.  The  apostle,  in  cofltemplatiog  tliis  subject,  devout- 
Ij  exciaima ;— ^  O  the  depth  of  the  ricfaea  both  of  t^e  wis- 
doon  and  knowledge  ef  God !  How  unsearchable  is  his  wis* 
dom !  and  his  ways  past  finding  out !"  Now  <Mo  principal- 
ities  and  powers  in  heavenly  places,  is  known  by  the  church 
the  manifold  wisdom  of  God*"  All  the  moral  attributes  of  the 
Btemal  are  represented,  in  the  holy  scriptures,  as  having 
their  most  harmonbus,  and  illustrioi/s  display  in  the  death  of 
Christ.  In  no  other  way,  it  is  reasonaUe  to  believe,  could 
the  hduiess,  the  parity,  the  justice,  and  the  mercy  of  the 
JKvine  nature  have  been  demonstrated  to  mankind  with  such 
profound  and  impressive  effect  The  accumulated  testimo- 
ny of  his  holy  word  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that,  in  consis- 
tency with  his  perfections,  ^^  he  can  by  no  means  clear  the 
guilty.  He  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity.  And 
he  cannot  look  upon*  sin  but  with  abhorrence.'' 

When  we  bring  this  subject  to  the  rigorous  test  of  reason, 
reason  pronounces  the  holiness  and  justice  of  the  divine  na- 
ture to  be  not  less  essential  to  his  being,  and  his  glory,  than 
goodness  and  mercy.  The  requisitioas  of  justice,  therefore, 
must  be  acknowledged  to  be  equally  necessary  in  their  nature 
with  those  of  his  most  benevolent -attributes.  Many  wri- 
ters, indeed,  we  have  seen  contend  for  this  principle  that 
jostice  diflfers  from  other  diTine  perfections,  in  this  respect, 
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(hat  its  i^hto  may  always  be.  teliiMiaHhed  wUhoat  wrong. 
Admitting  this  maxim  to  be  true  io  matters  of  private  ri^t 
between  nan  and  man ;  yet,  even  in  human  transactioiis,  it 
does  not  bold  with  regard  to  its  exercise  in  persons  invested 
with  a  public  character,  and  in  cases  in  which  the  public 
good  is  esseikiallj  concerned.  The  magisircUe  cannot  dia* 
pense  with  the  execution  of  the  law. 

OF  THE  JUSTICE  AKD  UTILITY  OF  ▼ICARIOUB  SATISFACTIOIT. 

As  man  is  incapable,  by  his  obedience,  or  his  soflferiogSp 
of  rendering  complete  satisfaction  to  the  violated  law,  the  jus- 
tice and  propriety  of  vicarious  substitution  has  grown  up  in 
the  church  into  an  occasion  of  warm  and  uncharitable  con* 
troversy.  The  Socinians  strenuously  deny  the  equity  of 
substituting  the  ^innocent  in  the  roon)  of  the  guilty,  and  the 
utility  of  accepting  the  obedience,  or  the  sufferings  of  one  in- 
stead of  another*  This  objection  could  not  easily  be  an* 
swered  if  the  substitute  were  obtruded,  by  any  constraint,  in 
the  room  of  the  sufierer,  or  if,  from  any  deficiency  of  power, 
or  of  dignity,  he  were  incompetent  to  the  high  and  arduous 
duty.  To  form  a  fsdr  and  equitable  decision  on  this  subject^ 
it  would  be  requisite  to  be  well  informed  concerning  the  firi- 
lowing  facts : — in  the  first  place,  whether  the  substitution  be 
^  perfectly  voluntary  in  him  who  assumes  the  part  of  the  suf«t 
ferer ;  in  the  next  place,  whether  he  be  free  and  independent, 
%nd  have  the  entire  right  to  dispose  of  his  own  life,  without 
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Mog  accoQiitable  to  mty  superior ;  likewiie^  whether  he  be 
perfectly  competent  to  the  undertaking,  so  that,  from  the  in* 
trinric  merit  and  dignity  of  hie  act,  it  maj  sabserve  all  the 
wise  and  benevolent  purposes  of  the  law ;  whether,  also,  in 
assuming  this  part,  he  be  not  lost  to  the  universal  interests 
of  society,  so  that  no  gain  to  the  great  public  of  nature  accrue 
from  the  substitution ;  and,  finally,  whether  the  party,  chiefly 
oflfended,  be  pleased  and  willing  to  accept  the  substitute  in 
the  rpom  of  the  original  offender.'!^ 

^  If  an  these  facts  are  full^  ascertained,  and  these  conditions 
strictly  exacted,  vicarious  satisfaction  appears  to  be  entirely 
consistent  with  the  principles  of  the  soundest  reason.  If  the 
substitute  be  free  to  dispose  of  his  own  person,  and  willmg 
to  undertake  this  benevolent  o£Sce,  the  rights  of  justice  can* 
Dot  be  impaired,  nor  the  general  interest  injured  by  the  ex* 
change.  Perhaps  the  sanction  of  the  law  appears  more  awful, 
and  is  rendered  more  efiectual,  when  the  penalty  is,  without 
abatement,  exacted  of  the  surety,  than  when  claimed  of  the 
principal  himseUl  An  example  in  ancient  history  has  been 
often  appealed  to,  as  illustrating  this  point  with  particular 
force.  The  legislator  of  the  Locrians  had  enacted  a  law  that 
any  man  convicted  of  adultery,  should  be  punished  with  the 
loss  of  both  his  eyes.  His  own  son  happened  to  be  the  first 
Criminal  condemned  on  this  statute.    The  father,  mingling 
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Qm  n^imm  s^veritj  of  the  ju4ge  iriA  tilNs  rmfpmm  ^ 
ibfi  pwr^at,  dtecreed  fliat  hia  boh  sliQidd  Ip^e  one  of  hiv  ey«i, 
iod  tiiat,  fiir  the  other  which  jmtice  required,  he  hmmX 
iroiild  lose  one,  in  order  perfecdj  to  natbfy  die  rQqweilm 
of  die  law.  Every  man,  who  is  acquaiDted  widi  jtfae  leeUop 
of  a  parent,  and  die  seif-Iore  of  human  nature,  mint  pronooBoe 
thb  act  the  strongest  proof  that  could  be  given  to  the  oatioD, 
of  the  inexorable  justice  of  the  legislator.  It  ip  obvious  that 
such  a  vicarious  substitution  must  have  had  a  more  uatfol  in* 
fluence  on  the  public  morals,  than  the  suffering  of  the  full 
penalty  by  the  culprit  in  his  own  person.  On  the  none  dear 
and  acknowledged  sentiment  m  the  human  breast,  the  subeih 
tution  of  the  Son  of  Qod,  in  the  room  of  our  sinful  natuie, 
was  the  most  eflfectual  sanction  of  the  divine  law  winch  could 
have  been  exhibited  to  the  universe. 


the.  obvious  consistency  of  this  dof^trine  widi  the 
principles  of  reason  and  of  public  justice,  it  is  explicitly  de* 
clared  throughout  the  sacred  scriptures,  in  the  strmigest  and 
most  unequivocal  terms,  to  be,  at  once,  the  truth  of  God,  and 
the  only  hope  of  man.  The  term  aattsfadum,  indeed,  is 
technical,  and  employed  chiefly  by  modnn  divines,  fiir  the 
convenience  of  their  systematic  arrangements.  Bui  everj 
idea  mcluded  in  die  full  and  moat  comprehensive  meaniiq;  of 
the  word,  is  taught  in  the  scriptures  m  the  plainest  language, 
and  illustrated  by  the  most  affecting  images.  Under  the  an- 
cient institution,  on  the  great  day  of  atonement,  and  even  at 
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Urn  drilf  ekcMbahi  ceitftf  nkeb  ^re  ^fpolBt^torteffHSit 
(Ke  feoflkf  of  farad,  and  to  lay  A^ir  Inndflf  upon  fliv  heail  of 
tfae  vfctitt,r  confimin^  the  sfairoF  Ae  latOmi  Tbur  gibv4 
8Bd  stfvioui^  action  can  Inrre  no  reaaonaMs  interpretafkrir'  bat 
aa  a  viMripuff  aobatitnfion  of  tfao  satrifice  ih  th«'  r6om  6f  tfie' 
ollteder,  and  a  tfpical  traoafbr  of  gtaih  from  him  t6'  the  fUi- 
tn.  The  lame  idea  is  connected*  with  that  ollce  of  retigfm 
wlkerehi  the  prienta  of  brael  sprinkled  thb  blood  of  the  ssici^ 
fiee  upon  the  horoB  of  tfae  altalr,  sanctdying,  by  that  net,  bof  li 
the  a^rffiee  and  the  altar ;  ul  alioaion  to  WhteB  h%  riti  the 
blood  of  Christ  is  called  /he  blood  of  sprirMdi^i  purifjing 
alf  tilings  covered  by  its  sacred  efficacy.  The  laiiguagift  of 
tfae  prophet  is  peculiarly  forcible.  *^  'Ae  was  woofnded  for 
our  transgressbns.  He  was  bruised  for  our  inilqfmiies.  Tl^ 
chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  him ;  and  with  his  stripef s 
We  are  heded.  When  he  shall  give  his  soul  an  ofl^ting  for 
sin,  he  shall  see  his  seed— 4ie  shall  prolong  his  day's — ^nd' 
the  pleasure  of  the  Lord  shall  prosper  in  his  hands.''  ICy 
however,  there  were  any  obscurity  in  the  type,  and  the  fig- 
ured language  of  the  prophecy,  the  saoie  truth  is  taught  un- 
der the  simplicity  of  the  evangelic  dispensation,  in  a  style 
that  can  hardly  leave  any  doubt  ih  a  fair  and  can^d  mind. 
liot  me  appeal  to  a  few  passages  only,  as  an  example  of  a 
great  part  of  the  sacred  vohrme.  Of  the  church,  and  of  ev- 
ery  individual  believer,  it  is  said,  **they  have  bc^h  bought' 
with  a  price.  Redeemed  not  with  corruptible  things,  such 
as  silver,  and  gold,  but  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ. 


fer  the  reuuBsioD  of  tnu.  HegaveUniKlf  animoBifiDralL'^ 
▲od  the  triomphant  ascription  of  the  whok  church  ky  ^imtD 
him  that  loved  as,  aod  washed  m  firom  our'  sins  in  his  own 
Mood !''  The  arts  of  criticism  have  been  employedy  with 
great  bdostrj,  to  give  these  and  similar  expressions  a  remote^ 
and  feeble,  and  circnitoas  inteqiretation.  Bat  everjr  reader 
mast  be  sensible  of  the  effort  that  appears  to  accommodate 
die  language  to  a  favourite  theory,  and  the  little  resemblanoe 
wluch,  under  this  disguise,  it  bears  to  the  plainness  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  gospel.  The  obvious  meaning  of  the  terms,  on 
the  other  hand,  presents  to  the  mind,  on  their  first  impressioii, 
the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  From  the  preceding  illustra- 
tions and  reflections,  we  evidently  perceive  the  prindple  of 
vicarious  satisfaction  established  by  the  explicit  and  oneqai- 
vocal  testimony  of  the  word  of  Ood,  as  it  had  before  been 
vindic9led  by  Ae  clear  decisions  of  reason. 

THAT  IT  IS  .BG<iUISlTE  THAT  SATISFACTION  BE  MADE  BT 

A  DIVINE  PERSON. 

A  third  question  still  remains  upon  this  subject,  wluch, 
from  its  nature,  and  its  consequences,  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance :— -Could  any  satbfaction  for  the  sin  of  human  na- 
ture, less  than  that  offered  by  a  divine  person,  be  accepted  by 
the  jusUce  of  Ood  ?    From  the  whole  tenor  of  the  sftcied 
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writiogm  i^  appean  UmI  an  atoDing  sacriQce  of  inlaite  Tduftii 
the  iodkpeDBable  reqakHlioD  of  eternal  justice. 

But  there  is  something  so  awfu V  ^xtA  ao  profooiidly  hmnp 
bling  to  the  sonl  in  this  consideration)  that  Tarious  eyamns 
have  been  resorted  to  fiar  the  purpose  of  weakening  the  inn 
pression*  It  is  asked  whether  ^ome  superior  order  of  created 
spirits  may  not  be  so  far  exalted  above  human  nature,  as  to 
be  able  by  obedience  and  sufifering  to  offer  ample  satisfaction 
to  the  righteousness  of  the  offended  law.  To  this  inquiry  k 
may  most  justly  be  replied,  that  no  created  being  can  be  so 
far  raised  in  nature  as  to  make  the  smallest  approximation  to 
Ddty ;  or  to  be  capable  of  offering  an  atonement  for  sin  that 
shall  cover,  in  any  degree,  the  demerit  of  its  guilt  Anjr 
finite  being  must,  for  this  purpose,  be  liable  to  the  msBhmg 
of  eternal  pains ;  a  sacrifice  that  could  contribute  nothing  to 
the  illustration  of  the  mercy  of  our  heavenly  Father.  Be* 
sides,  is  not  every  created  being  under  the  highest  natural 
obl^ations  to  do,  or  suflfer  whatever  he  shall  understand  the 
glory  of  Ood,  and  the  general  interests  of  charity  and  bene* 
Tolence  require  ;  and  if  it  were  possible  that  the  most  exalt*, 
ed  creature  could  have  redeemed  mankind,  and  glorified  Gk>d, 
by  any  temporary  suflferings»  this  sac^fice  would,  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  have  been  an  original  and  indispensable  doty ; 
and  the  antecedent  obligation  would  have  deprived  the  ofier- 
log  of  all  imputable  merit,  which  can  reside  only  in  the  act 

of  a  free  and  independent  being.  But  the  fact  of  the  appoint- 
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meDtvof  tbe  Son  of  God  to  thb  propitiatorj  oflke,  wbose  ns- 
tore  has  before  been  proved  to  be  divine,  it  itself  demooBtnh 
tion  that  no  inferior  victim  could  have  been  accepted.  For, 
k  k  possible  to  believe  that  the  eternal  Jehovah  woidd  have 
made  such.a  useless  expenditurei  if  I  may  speak  so,  of  divioe 
perfection,  when  the  same  end  might  have  been  attained  bj 
means  so  far  inferior  ? 

It  has  been  urged  with  a  triumph  in  the  force  of  the  objec* 
tion,  and  with  a  confidence  far  from  being  warranted  bj  the 
strength  of  the  argument,  that  the  supposition  of  satisfaction 
being  exhibited  bj  a  person,  in  his  nature  divine,  involves  the 
absurdity  of  the  Supreme  Being  making  satisfaction  to  him- 
self. To  repel  this  suggestion,  let  it  be  recollected,  that  sm 
b  not  so  much  an  oSence  agunst  Almighty  God,  personaUy 
considered,  if  it  is  lawful  to  use  this  form  of  expression  with 
regard  to  the  Deity,  as  a  violation  of  the  principles  of  eteroal 
justice,  and,  if  we  may  speak  so,  of  the  public  law  of  the 
universe.  And  there  are  not  wanting  many  examples  where- 
in a  magistrate  may  so  &r  lay  aside  his  public  character  as, 
in  his  own  person,  to  satisfy  the  requisitibna  of  the  law. 

OF   THB  GOVElTAirT  OF   GRACE* 

The  Covenant  of  Ghrace  is  defined  by  many  eminent  and 
pious  divines  to  be  a  stipulation  or  agreement  between  God, 
and  the  believing  sinner,  to  bestow  on  him  freely,  tittoo^ 
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Cbriflt,  ibtfbrgi0mu88  qfsins  thai  cure  pnat^  impsrdDg,  at  the 
nme  timet  the  spirit  of  sanctification  to  renew  and  perfect  his 
natoie,  and  finaUy,  to  bring  him  to  the  poftseasion  of  eternal 
life ;  which  mercies  the  believer  accepting  with  an  hamble 
and  sincere  faith,  that  purifies  the  heart,  the  act  assumes  the 
character  and  form  of  a  covenant*  But  as  there  is  an  infinite 
distance  between  Ood  most  holy,  and  a  sinful  worm  of  the 
dost ;  and  as  the  whole  transaction  is  a  free  gift,  entirely 
giratuitous  on  the  part  of  Ood,  to  style  it  a  covenant  b  the 
language  of  divine  condescension*  Yet  this  is  the  gracious 
form  of  words  employed  by  God  himself.  In  the  sacred 
scriptures  it  is  denominated  a  covenant  of  peace ;  and  mer- 
cifully announced  as  a  nm  covenant^  to  distinguish  it  from 
1b»  covemnd  of  woTk8j  and  the  ^venant  of  Sinai.  And, 
finally,  it  is  declared  to  be  an  enetlasting  covenant^  as  the 
eharacteristic  distinction  between  it  and  every  temporary  in- 
stitution established  by  God  with  his  people 

On  the  preceding  considerations,  I  prefer  another  defini- 
tion, warranted  by  the  best  writers,'  more  appropriate  and 
descriptive  of  the  genuine  nature  of  this  covenant.  It  is  that 
of  a  free  and  gratuitous  promise  from  the  Father  of  Mercies, 
to  eU  who  receive  the  blessing  with  penitent  faith,  of  the  par- 
don of  sin  through  the  atonement  of  the  Redeemer,  accom- 
panied with  the  sanctifying  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to 
lead  them  by  the  grace  of  holy  living,  to  life  and  immortal* 
^)  all  which  merciful  propositions  the  believer  sincerely  ac< 


ceptiog  it  18  thereby  constituted  eo  actoal  and  {bnaal  cove- 
nant. This  definition  h  conformable  to  the  iangui^  of  the 
sacred  word,  in  which  this  gracioas  transaction  is  cdled 
Hhepromistf  and  the  promise  made  ofoU  unto  Aefaiken. 
And,  indeed,  when  this  whole  system  of  grace  is  atteo- 
tiyely  considered,  it  is  to  be  regarded  chiefly  as  a  pro- 
mise made  to  sinners  through  Christ,  to  mrite  them  to  re* 
pentance  and  new  obedience  by  the  blessed  and  glorioas 
hopes  of  the  gospel ;  when  it  assumes  the  form  of  thai^qpe* 
cies  of  corenant  distinguished  in  our  moral  apd  civil  codes  by 
the  title  o(  gratuitou^^ 

Every  covenant,  however,  is,  (tqp  its  nature,  iovested  with 
certain  conditious  which  give  it  an  air  of  reciprocity.  The 
condition  of  acc^tance,  at  least,  is  indispensable  in  the  moat 
graiuUous  promise ;  and  although  salvaticm  is  an  effect  of 
the  freest  grace,  yet,  in  order  to  the  application  of  the  meiilB 
,of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  this  end, /aitfi,  as  it  shall  here- 
after be  explained,  may  be  regarded  as  a  prerequisite  omdip 
tion ;  and  holiness  of  heart,  which  is  necessary  to  the  actvl 
possession  of  the  final  reward  of  the  covenant ;  eternal  lifs^ 
may  be  considered  as  an  vUeriar  condition.  But  these  con* 
ditions  are  not  to  be  viewed  as  constituting  the  meritorious 
causes  of  the  blessing,  or  fiirming  a  real  reciprocity  in  the 
'  covenant,  but  sunply  as  terms  of  qualification  necessary  to 
prepare  the  believer,  by  the  renovation  of  his  nature,  and  of 
all  his  taQtes,  for  the  eojoymept  of  his  heavenly  inheritanpe* 
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ne  wbole  phrase,  howarfr,  of  tbe  covmoBtd  ofgrattj  though 
amply  justified  by  the  language  of  scripture,  is  technical,  in- 
▼ented,  as  manj  oAers  have  been,  for  the  convenience  of 
systeDiatlc  arrangement. 

A  MfSTAKB!^  VIEW  OF  THE  COVENANT  OF  GRACE. 

From  the  hnbecility  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  different 
conceptions  entertained  by  men  of  the  same  sobject,  we  are 
frequently,  and  unhappily  met  by  ccmtroversy  in  theology, 
as  well  as  in  other  sciences.  Those  writers  who,  from  their 
disinclination  to  considering  the  observance  of  the  moral  law 
tfB  forming  any  condition  of  the  covenant  of  our  salvation, 
are  stiled  AntinomianSj  maintain  this  peculiar  opinion,  that 
the  Covenant  of  6rftc«  is  not  mada  with  believers  through 
Hie  mediation  of  Christ ;  but  has  been  established,  from 
eternity,  with  Christ  in  the  name  of  all  believers.  The  pa- 
ternal Deity,  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  entered  in- 
to covenant  with  the  Son,  io  give  him  a  certain  number  out 
of  the  fallen  human  race,  to  be  called,  sanctified  and  saved  by 
faintly  ttpon  his  agreeing  to  assume  human  nature,  and  make 
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atonement  for  their  sins  by  his  death.  Founded  on  this  sup* 
posed  transaction  between  (he  eternal  persons  of  the  God- 
head, they  aflirm  the  sole  condition  of  the  Covenant  of  Grace 
to  be,  not  the  obedience  and  faith  of  tbe  believer,  but  (he 
righteousness  of  Christ,  making  tbe  believer  a  mere  passive 
subject  of  mercy,  and  not  responsible  for  any  of  his  sins  past. 
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•r  to  Gonie*    Christ,  the  sole  ageot  and  representative  of  ha 
people  io  this  eternal  traDsaction  has,  according  to  their  priiH. 
eiples,  assumed  all  responsibifity  upon  himself  with  r^ard 
to  this  chosen  number,  leaving  the  rest  of  mankind,  without 
anj  provision  for  their  salvation,  to  pensh  among  those  hope* 
less  spirits  who  kept  not  their  first  esla(e.*-*-Oood  men,  I 
doubt  not,  have  embraced  this  extravagant  system  as  there  is 
DO  absurdity  of  which  the  human  mind,  on  some  occasions^ 
is  not  susceptible.    But  to  me  it  appears  fraught  with  pre- 
sumption in  pretendmg  to  unfold  the  transactions  of  the  De- 
ity with  himself;  and  with  extreme  folly,  leading  to  the 
mostiouDoral  consequences  among  enthusiastic  men.     This 
imaginary  transaction  has  been  called  the  CoventaU  qf  Re* 
dempOanf  and  although  so  fanciful,  has,  under  certmn  modi- 
fications, been  embraced  by  some  grave  and  profound  calvi- 
nistic  writers.    In  its  unmodified  extent,  it  presents  to  us  mft> 
ny  dc^ma's  which,  in  their  obvious  import,  must  shock  the 
common  sense  of  mankind.    To  justify  the  severi^  of  this 
animadversion,  the  following  examples  will  be  more  than  8uf> 
ficient    BdieverSf  they  say,  are  justify  from  all  etermty* 
-*/n  them  God  sees  no  sin  for  Christie  sake. — The  merits 
ff  the  Second  Adam  are  as  certainly  and  essenHaUy 
iransferredifrom  their  birthy  to  his  dect  seed,  as  the  dtfauU 
of  the  first  Adam  to  his  natural  offspring^-^The  elect  cannot 
throw  themselves  out  qf  the  covenant,  but  their  justification 
equally  remains  whether  they  fulfil  the  law  of  righUousness, 
or,  through  the  frailty  of  their  nature,  fall  into  any  suh 
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Cftriflf  hamng  assumed  ike  respoMibUUyf  and  perfectly  sat' 
isfied  ike  law  far  ihem.  Many  other  absurdities,  not  less 
groM  and  palpable,  naturally  growing  out  of  their  principle0y 
are  found  in  their  writings,  which  some  ingenious  men  hare 
thought  ttiey  find  means  of  explaining  in  consistency  with 
good  morals*  For  this  bold  irreverence  of  the  ima^natioii 
some  expressions  of  the  sacred  writings  hare  given  a  very 
slender  pretence  indeed.  ^'  I  have  set  my  king,"  saith  the 
Psalmist,  ^  upon  my  holy  hill  of  Zidn.  I  will  declare  the 
decree :  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  thou  art  my  Son,  this  day 
have  I  begotten  thee.  Ask  of  me  and  I  will  give  thee  the 
heathen  for  thine  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth  for  thy  possession,  Ps.  ii.  6.  Sacrifice  and  ofiering  thoa 
didst  not  desire.  Then  said  I,  lo  f  I  come ;  in  the  volume 
of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me  ;  I  delight  to  do  thy  will,  O 
my  God."  Ps.  xl.  6.  And  Jsaiah,  in  a  fine  poetic  rhapsody, 
has  sung  in  the  following  strains ;— *^  Behold  my  servant 
whom  I  uphold,  mine  elect  in  whom  my  soul  delighteth !  I 
have  put  my  spirit  upon  him.  He  shall  bring  forth  judg- 
ment to  the  gentiles.  I  the  Lord  have  called  thee  m  right- 
eousness ;  I  will  hold  thine  hand,  and  keep  th^e,  and  give 
thee  for  a  covenant  of  the  people,  for  a  light  of  the  gentiles 
-*-to  open  the  blind  eyes,  to  bring  out  the  prisoners  from  the 
prison,  and  those  that  sit  in  darkness  out  of  the  prison  house. 
Surely  a  man  must  have  strong  attachments  to  a  system,  and 
a  most  oblique  facility  of  interpreting  the  scriptures,  who  can 
find  the  Covenant  of  Redemption  in  such  poetical  and 
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draou^  representations  as  these  of  the  counsels,  and  de* 
signs  of  Heaveni  which  exhibit  Christ  as  the  Illuminator  of 
the  world,  and  that  Great  Prophet  destined  to  extend  his 
church  to  the  remotest  ends  of  the  earth.  But  when  these 
writers  can  interpret,  in  this  manner,  a  political  coorention— v 
The  counsel  of  peace  sludl  be  between  them  both-^Zeclu  ti. 
13.  it  assumes  an  appearance  little  less  than  ludicrous.  I  per- 
fectl/  accord  with  the  opbion  expressed  on  this  subject,  by 
Dr«  Witherspoon*  *'  For  my  own  part,"  says  he,  **  I  fear 
to  attempt  to  explain  what  is  called  the  Covenant  of  Redemp- 
tion, or  to  admit  its  existence.  I  fear  it  is  humaniadng  too 
much  our  ideas  of  the  divine  nature,  and  presuming  too  far  on 
our  understanding  the  nature  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  trans- 
actions between  its  persons,  if  I  may  use  that  human  phrase 
thus  to  give  form  to  their  counsels,  thus  to  apply  to 
them  what,  perhaps,  can  only  be  proper  when  applied  to  the 
afl&irs  of  men.  Besides,  if  we  give  scope  to  our  fancy,  anid 
endeavour  to  embarrass,  with  such  technical  forms  of  expres^ 
sion,  the  science  of  divine  things,  we  might  find  a  covenant 
in  almost  every  act  of  Ood.  But  the  being  of  God  is  un- 
searchable :  and  I  apprehend,  there  is  more  of  presumption 
and  folly,  than  of  piety  and  wisdom  in  a  worm  of  dust  at-  ^ 
tempting  to  modify  his  eternal  counsels  with  hunself.* 


•  Taken  down  verbatim  by  the  author  from  a  discourse  delivered  by  Dr.  W. 
before  his  Theological  class. 
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OF  THS  COKBTITVTIOll  OF  THE  COTEITAirt  OF   ORACB  19 
ITS  PROM18B8  AND  CONDITIOHS. 

In  the  conatitution  of  the  Covenant  of  Orace  the  primary 
and  essential  principle  which  distinguishea  it  from  the  abroga* 
ted  covenant  with  Adam  i8>  that  all  its  blessings  are  the 
effects  of  the  free  and  unmerited  mercy  of  Heaven.  Man^ 
having  incurred,  from  the  jfktice  of  his  offended  Creator,  ab- 
solute and  eternal  condemnation,  the  whole  plan  of  his  re* 
covery — his  present  mercies,  and  his  eternal  hopes  are  sim- 
ply and  entirely  of  grace;  not  the  effect  of  obedience  to  the 
prescriptions  of  a  law»  but  the  result  of  the  mere  favour  of 
God.  For  this  end  the  system  of  redemption  was  instituted 
by  Jehovah  himself,  through  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ, 
who  should,  by  his  obedience,  satisfy  the  holy  requisitions  of 
his  law,  and  by  his  sufferings,  vindicate  the  righteous  claims 
of  his  justice.  On  this  foundation  of  obedience  and  suffer- 
bg,  Christ  becomes  the  author  of  eternal  life  to  all  who  be- 
lieve  in  his  name.  And  the  whole  redemption  of  mankind  is 
exhibited  to  us  in  the  sacred  writings,  as  the  fruit  of  the  freest 
mercy,  and  the  effect  simply  of  the  benignity  of  God  most 
holy,  to  the  race  of  man.  It  ia  of  faiihy  saith  the  apostle, 
thai  it  might  be  of  grace^  Rom.  iv.  1 6.  And  the  Evangelist 
affirms  that  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only 
begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  belkvelh  m  fc/m,  shotdd  not 

fetish^  but  have  everlasting  /t/c.~This  covenant  is  establish-  # 
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pdf  not  with  man  innocent  as  was  that  with  our  ori^al  parent^ 
but  with  man  fidkn  and  guiltj,  throt^  a  medialor ;  ao  that 
now,  every  blessing  is  derived  to  believers  through  Jesus 
Christ,  fvkoy  of  Chd^  is  made  utUo  us  wisdom,  and  rigUeous^ 
nesSf  otuf  sanctijUtUum,  and  redemption. 

One  definition  of  the  Covenant  of  Grace,  ahead  j  presented 
to  the  reader,  styles  it  simply  a  promise,  and  states  it  to  con- 
sist of  a  system  of  gracious  proinises  given  as  the  consola- 
tion of  human  nature  in  its  fallen  and  unhappy  condition.  These 
promises  have  been  arranged,  in  different  orders,  but  all  em- 
bracing,  in  the  result,  the  same  comprehensive  field.  In  or^ 
der  to  their  more  distinct  illustration,  and  omitting,  for  the 
sake  of  brevity,  the  detailed  exhibition  made  of  them  by 
many  writers,  I  shall  dispose  them  in  the  fbOowing  series,  as 
being  most  accommodated  for  convenience  and  use  in  preach- 
ing the  gospel.  I.  In  the  first  place,  the  promise  of  a  Sa- 
viour.-—II.  Next,  of  the  free  pardon  of  sin  through  him.— -• 
III.  Thirdly^  of  the  Spirit  of  sanctification.— IT.  In  the 
fourth  place,  of  the  favour  of  God,  and  all  its  happy  fruits  in 
the  present  state. — V.  And  finally,  of  everlasting  life  in  a 
future  world."^ 


'  *  The  aoalysig  of  the  (cevenaat  considered  in  this  new,  by  Dr.  W.  preiestei 
tothedass. 
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]•   OF  THB   PBOMISB   OF   A   8ATIOUR* 

In  die  arrangement  of  the  bleasingB  of  the  covenant,  the 
promiBe  of  a  Savwiir  justly  stands  in  the  first  place ;  because 
it  was  the  first  made  to  our  afflicted  father,  after  his  fetal  de- 
linquencj*  It  is  likewise  that  primary  gift  on  which  all  the 
rest  depend.  And  it  aflfords  the  first  ray  of  consolatbn  and 
hope  to  a  soul  under  the  conriction  of  sin.  This  distinguish- 
ed and  leading  promise,  therefore,  embraces  the  complete 
atonement  of  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  It  points  to 
Christ  as  the  fountain  of  every  mercy  to  mankind,  and  the 
channel  through  which  tfiey  are  conveyed  to  his  people. 
He  is  the  great  and  comprehensive  promist  made  of  Ood  tm- 
to  thefatiierSf  embracing  in  itself  all  the  blessings  of  the  gospeL 
He  is  the  hope  which  tibe  ancient  church  of  Israel  waited  for : 
and,  a  still  more  glorious  distinction— -He  is  the  desire  of  all 
nations  ;  for  his  pro]Mtiatory  sacrifice,  even  when  unknown, 
is  the  foundation  (rf*  acceptance  to  every  true  penitent  among 
the  Gentiles,  as  it  was  to  the  saints  anterior  to  the  patriarch 
Abraham.     He  is,  in  one  word,  the  salvation  ofOod. 

%   OF  THB  FREE  AVD  FULL  PARDOI7  OF  SIN. 

The  second  promise  of  the  covenant,  as  they  have  been 
just  arranged,  is  the  free  and  full  pardon  of  sin  to  those  who 
humbly  and  penitently  seek  this   mercy  through  Jesus 
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Christ.     It  is  consolatory  to  mankiod,  under  the  view  of 
their  eina,  to  perceive,  in  the  benevolent  purposes  of  Ood  a 
Saviour  ordained  for  the  sincere  penitent.     But  frequently, 
beneath  the  deep  and  overwhelming  compunctions  of  guilty 
the  humbled  spirit  trembles  at  the  thought  of  daring  to  appro- 
priate the  merits  of  that  Saviour,  the  blessings  of  that  pro* 
mise,  to  itself.     It  requires  the  most  clear  and  explicit  assu- 
rance of  the  gospel  for  its  encouragement  in  making  this  par- 
ticular application  of  the  general  offer  of  divine  mercy.     A 
consideration  which  renders  the  free  and  gracious  proouse  of 
pardon  through  the  Redeemer  so  precious  to  the  convinced 
soul.    The  fears  of  guilt  require  the  supporting  hand  of  divine 
grace  to  save  it  from  utterly  despairing.     For  this  reason,  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  his  sacred  oracles,  pitying  the  infirmity  of  our 
nature,  crushed  under  the  terrors  of  the  law,  seems  to  have 
exhausted  the  powers  of  language  for  consolations  and  en- 
couragements to  the  repentant  sinner.     Ho  !  every  (me  thai 
ihirstethf  comeye  to  the  waters  ;  and  he  that  hath  no  money  / 
eome;  buy  wine  and  milA*,  without  money^  and  without 
price.     It  was  the  peculiar  command  of  Christ  to  bis  disci- 
ples, to  preach  the  forgiveness  of  sins  to  all  nations^  begii^ 
ning  at  Jerusalem.     And,  that  no  penitent  may  be  discour- 
aged on  the  consideration  of  his  personal  unworthiness,  or  the 
aggravations  of  his  former  sins^  the  invitation  is  extended  to 
all  men,  in  terms  the  most  universal.— -Come  unto  me,  all  ye 
who  labor  and  are  heavy  laden^  and^  I  will  give  you  restj^^. 
Him  that  comtlh  tome  I  willt  in  no  wis0,  cast  out'. 
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On  this  subject  an  injudicious  centroversy  has  been  raised 
on  the  following  question,  as  men,  like  gladiators,  to  shew  their 
ioteUectual  skill,  are  often  prone  to  contention  on  the  slightest 
occasion  of  difference  ;  whether  Christ  has  died  for  all  men  ? 
or  only  for  an  elected  number  ?    Those  who  arrange  them- 
selves  b  the  ranks  of  the  latter  insist  that,  if,  on  the  princi« 
pies  of  their  antagonists,  we  say  that  Christ  has  died  for  aB 
men,  we  make  his  death  in  vain  to  the  greater  number  of 
those  for  whom  it  was  offered.     The  former,  with,  perhaps, 
greater  justice,  affirm,  that,  if  he  hath  died  only  for  a  select- 
ed number,  the  rest  of  mankind  are  necessarily  excluded 
from  the  possibility  of  sali^tion,  and,  therefore  the  offer  of 
the  gospel  to  them  is  impiously  imputing  to  God  a  duplicity 
in  his  transactions  with  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  so 
much  the  more  unworthy  of  his  infinite  goodness  that  it  would 
be  insulting  the  miserable,  with  ostensible  but  fallacious  offers 
of  mercy.     Neither  of  these  parties  intend  the  consequences 
imputed  to  them  by  their  rivals,  and  which  their  own  terms 
literally  taken,  imply.     The  forms  of  expression,  on  both 
sides,  are  imperfectly  calculated  to  convey  accurate  conoep* 
tions  of  their  respective  principles.     And  it  would  be  more 
consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  with  common 
sense,  and,  probably,  with  their  own  intentions  \o  say,  that 
the  death  of  Chri«it  was  designed  generally  to  make  atone- 
ment/or  sin  to  the  justice  of  God,  so  that  Ood  miglU  be  just^ 
and  the  jtistifier  of  him  that  betieveth,  and  that  indiscrimiaate 
ofier  of  pardon  to  sinners  might  be  (airly  and  ingenuously 
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founded  upoir  his  death«-~ADd  fliis  mode  of  expremoii  is 
the  more  reasonable,  because  the  same  merit  in  the  sacrifice 
which  is  sufficient  for  the  expiation  of  one  offence,  is  soflt 
cient  for  the  offences  of  the  whole  race.  And  the  9ecnt 
counsels  of  Ood,  which  are  inscrutable,  ought,  in  no  case,  to 
influence  the  duty  of  men. 

3.   OP  THE   PROMISB   OF   THE  BPlllIT  OF   SAirCTtFIGATIOlT. 

The  forgiveness  of  sin  lays  a  foundation  for  access  to  6od» 
and  communion  with  him  by  the  spirit  of  devotion.  Under 
the  dispensation  of  the  New  Covenant,  the  whole  system  of 
nature,  and  of  providence  is  subjected  to  the  directing  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  Jesus  Christ,  in  subserviency  to  the 
great  ends  of  the  moral,  and  spiritual  world.  And  that  celes- 
tial influence  which  was  first  employed  to  convince  the  soul 
ofsifij  of  TtghteoitsnesSj  and  of  jtidgmeniy  is  now  imparted 
to  the  believer  to  assist  the  renovation  of  his  nature— 4o  con* 
-  firm  and  increase  his  habits  of  holiness— to  enable  him  to 
discharge  all  his  duties  with  a  proper  temper  of  mmd— 4md 
to  ripen  his  qualifications  for  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  Al- 
mbst  innumerable  are  the  particular  promises  to  this  efiSsct, 
included  under  the  general  title  of  the  Covenant  m  the  sacred 
writuigs.  <<  Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I 
will  make  a  new  covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel,  and  the 
house  of  Judah.  And  this  is  the  covenant  that  I  will  make ; 
I  will  put  my  law  m  their  mward  parts,  and  write  it  in  their 
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hmutU  ;  aiMi  I  will  be  fbeir  Ood,  and  tliej  shall  be  my  pe<K 
pie,"  Jer.  xxxi.  31 ,  3a  And  in  Ezek.  xxxvi.  25, 27,  '« Then 
will  I  sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you,  and  jou  shall  be  clean* 
From  all  your  filthiuesa,  and  from  aU  your  idols  will  I  cleanse 
you.  A  new  heart  also  will  I  give  you,  and  a  new  spirit  will 
I  put  within  you :  and  I  will  take  away  the  stony  heart  out 

* 

of  your  flesh,  and  I  will  give  you  an  heart  of  flesh."  Bat, 
it  k  the  constant  testimony  of  the  holy  scriptures,  not  only 
that  repentance  and  &dth,  but  that  every  pious  disposition  in 
the  believer  proceeds  from  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
Therefore  it  is,  that  all  the  graces  of  the  christian  life  ace  de- 
nominated the  fruits  qf  ike  Spirit* 

The  chief  question  which  remains  on  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  which,  indeed,  affects  the  whole  doctrine  of  the 
agency  of  the  Spirit,  is,  whether  at  any  time  he  operates  by 
iqunediate  influx  on  the  heart,  as  in  creation,  independently 
of  the  divine  word,  the  ordinances  of  the  church,  or  those 
means  continually  occurring  in  the  course  of  providence,  or 
in  the  transient  reflexions,  and  glancings  d  the  mind,  calcula- 
ted to  awaken  pious  thought,  to  inflame  holy  desire,  or 
touch  the  devout  sensibilities  of  the  soul  ?  or  whether  he 
does  not  always,  and  exclusively,  operate  by  those  scriptural, 
rational,  natural,  or  appointed  means  of  instruction  and  grace, 
or  those  secret  suggestions  arising  out  of  them,  which  are  fit- 
ted to  inform  the  reason,  and  afifect  the  heart  ?  I  am  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  he  always  works  by  natural  means,  and 
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never,  in  the  ordinary  exercises  of  fhe  christian  life,  by  im- 
mediate impulse,  or  direct  influx,  without  them.    The  doe- 
trine,  or  fancy  of  immediate  and  direct  or  independent  influx 
is  liable  to  great  abuse ;  especially  in  men  of  a  vivid  imagina- 
tion, and  morbid  sensibility,  or  of  a  gloomy  complexion  of 
soul,  who'  are  subject,  in  consequence,  to  frequent,  strong, 
and  irregular  impressions.     And  when  ignorance,  or  inatten^ 
tion  cannot  trace  the  origin  of  their  thoughts,  or  assign  the 
causes,  often  secret  or  forgotten,  of  their  sudden  emotions, 
they  are  prone,  on  one  hand,  to  ascribe  them  to  the  influences 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or,  on  the  other,  to  the  suggestions  of  in- 
fernal agency.     Hence  we  see  men  often  disturbed  by  supers 
stitious  terrors,  or  enthusiastic  visions.     One  of  the  most 
common,  and  injurious  effects  of  this  tendency  of  mind  in  per* 
sons  of  weak  judgments,  and  warm  sensibilities,  is  a  prone- 
ness  to  decide  on  their  spiritual  state  entirely  by  momentary 
feelings,  instead  of  the  general  tenor  of  their  affections,  and 
their  lives,  compared  with  the  only  standard  of  truth  in  the 
word  of  Ood.    To  the  law^  and  to  the  testimony  j  if  they  speak 
not  according  to  these^  it  is  because  there  is  no  light  in 
them.    On  the  subject,  on  which  I  have  been  speaking,  there 
is  a  strong  analogy  between  the  natural,  and  the  spiritual 
world. — In  the  former,  all  its  movements,  the  case  of  mira- 
cles only  excepted,  proceed,  uniformly,  according  to  the  es- 
tablished laws  of  nature  ;    in  the  latter,  its  laws  operate  with 
equal  certadnty,   under  the  guidance  of  the   Holy  Spirit 
There  are  no  devious  movements^  no  eccentric  impulses 
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ifjhiQ^  ^fact  aside.firpyiitbui  order,  according  tcfte  ^ceaiqi  pf 
enthusiasts  ;  and  alttiough  ^e  cannot  alwajs  trace  the  fine 
eolations  of  actions  with  their  motives,  of  ends  with  the  meaini 
which  lead  to  them,  jet,  in  every  ca^e  the  moral  means  are 
intimately  conjoined  with  their  end.  And,  in  no  instance^ 
does  the  Holy  Spirit,  more  than  the  Sovereign  Author  of  na- 
ture, act  iipon  the  human  mind,  pr  produce  any  effect  inde- 
pendently of  the  means  naturally  connected  with  it,  and  fit* 
ted  to  influence  it,  in  the  moral  structure  of  the  universe* 

4.   OF  THB  PROMI8K  OF  XHS  FAVOUR  OF  GOD,   AND   ITS 

BAPPT  FRUITS  IN  THIS  LIFE. 

In  the  series  of  promises  entering  into  this  gracious  trans- 
action, I  have  mentioned,  next,  the  favour  of  God,  with  all 
its  happy  fruits  in  the  present  life ;  including  the  constant 
protection  and  care  of  his  holy  providence  over  those  who 
place  their  undivided  trust  in  him,  and  his  benediction  upon 
them  as  his  children  and  people  in  covenant.  I  shall  not  pro- 
ceed to  particular  details  under  this  promise  ;  they  will  ^)c 
obvious  to  those  immediately  concerned  in  its  accomplish- 
ment ;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  the  serious  mind  to  the 
general  grounds  of  the  believer's  confidence.  "  Wherefore, 
come  out  frpm  among  them  and  be  ye  separate ;  and  I  will 
be  a  father  unto  you,  and  ye  shall  be  my  sons  and  daughters, 
saith  the  Lord  Almighty,"— 2  Cor.  vi.  IT.     Here  is  the 

sure  foundation  of  (heir  support  under  the  various  afflictions 
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of  lifei  and  the  stedfimt  ground  of  their  hope  that,  in  the  issne, 
all  their  trials  will  be  rendered  blessings  to  them,  and  be  sane* 
tified  to  their  use.  '*  All  things  shall  work  together  for  good 
to  them  that  love  Qod,  to  them  who  are  the  called,  accor- 
ding to  his  purpose.  For  all  things  are  yours,  whether  Paul, 
or  ApoUos,  or  Cephas,  or  ^the  world,  or  life,  or  death,  or 
things  present,  or  things  to  come ;  all  are  yours,  and  70U  are 
Christ's,  and  Christ  is  God's. 

5.   OF  THE   FIHAL  BLESSIITO    AHD   PROMISfi  OF  THB 

COYENAVT. 

The  conclusion  and  consummation  of  all  the  gracious  pur« 
poses  of  God,  secured  by  the  New  Covenant,  to  his  believ- 
ing and  obedient  children,  is  eternal  life.  It  is  the  peculiar 
glory  of  the  gospel  that,  m  it,  l^e  and  immortality  are 
brought  to  light  to  those  who,  by  their  relation  to  their  ori- 
ginal parent,  were  the  hopeless  heirs  of  death.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  know  what  would  have  been  the  felicity  of  life,  or  the 
perfection  to  which  human  nature  would  have  attained  in  it^ 
in  consequence  of  the  obedience  of  Adam.  But  it  is  jusdy 
to  be  presumed  that  the  immortality  obtained  by  Christ,  for 
all  who  are  redeemed  from  the  earth  by  his  blood,  exalts  the 
believer  to  a  much  higher  degree  of  glory  and  of  happiness. 
For,  <<  when  he  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  him,  for  we 
shall  see  him  as  he  is ;  this  corruptible  shall  put  on  incorrup- 
tion,  and  this  mortal  shall  put  on  immortality.^ 
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Havbg  thus  shortly  unfolded  this  comprehensiTe  concate- 
nation of  promises  constituting  the  Covenant  of  Grace,  it  maj 
perhaps,  be  demanded,  if  it  be  useful  in  the  public  instruc- 
tions of  the  church,  to  observe  this  order  of  arrangement?—- 
I  regard  it,  certainly,  as  not  without  its  benefit,  for  the  clear-  . 
er  illustration  of  the  gracious  system  of  the  gospel ;  and  for 
communicating  precision  and  distinctness  to  the  conceptions 
of  the  christian  in  contemplating  that  institution  of  mercy  un- 
der which  we  now  exist.  It  is  that  order  in  which  its  bles- 
sings naturally  offer  themselves  to  the  heart  of  the  believer 
for  the  encouragement  and  consolation  of  his  faith,  and  to  the 
mind  of  the  convinced  sinner,  to  invite  his  confidence  in  sup- 
plicating the  throne  of  grace  for  the  pardon  of  sin ;  and  to 
confirm  his  trust  in  building  his  eternal  hopes  on  the  founda- 
tion of  Christ.  Under  the  deep  sense  of  his  misery,  and  of 
the  utter  impotence  of  nature  to  impart  any  relief  to  his  trou- 
bled minds  the  promise  of  the  Saviour  must  yield  his  first  ^ 
consolation,  and  offer  his  first  refuge.  Under  the  convic- 
tions of  guilt,  and  of  the  just  displeasure  of  Ahnighty  God, 
the  promise  of  the  free  and  full  forgiveness  of  sin,  must  first 
administer  peace  to  his  anxious  thoughts.  And  when  per- 
suaded to  embrace  the  gospel  in  faith,  he  will  experience  the 
necessity  of  having  continual  recourse  to  the  promises  and 
aids  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  the  sanctificatioo  of  his  nature, 
and  his  growth  in  grace.  Without  this  pi*ecious  resource, 
he  would  find  himself  too  weak  to  contend  against  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  heart,  and  the  seductions  of  the  world.    I^ 


die  progress  of  the  dSvifie  life  he  n^ill  experience  (he  benefit 
of  Gontinually  resorting  to  the  promises  of  the  eovenant  for 
his  encouragement  in  duty,  his  comfort  in  triak,  and,  at 
length,  his  support  in  the  great  conflict  of  deat6.  Finallj, 
in  the  promise  of  eternal  life  we  behold  th^  glorious  rewardf 
of  his  faithful  labours,  and  the  blessed  consummation  of  alt 
his  pious  hopes.  In  this  order,  therefore,  a  sincere  believer 
will  most  reasonably  be  led  to  contemplate  the  precious  pro^ 
mises  of  the  new  covenant. 

or  tHK  COirOIVlON  OF  THE  COTESTAirt  Of  ORACf!. 

Having  treated  of  the  constituent  promises  of  the  Cove- 
nant, it  fells  next  in  order  to  state  its  conditions.  Those  wbof 
confound  the  Covenant  of  Gh*ace,  and  the  Covenant  of  Re* 
demption,  pronounce  the  righteousness  of  Christ  to  be  its  sole 
And  exclusive  condition.  And,  if  we  enquire  after  the  tneri* 
torious  title  of  the  redeemed  sinner  to  eternal  life,  it  is,  be* 
yond  all  question,  to  be  found  only  in  the  Redeemer's  righte* 
ousness.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  adopt  this  princi* 
pie— that  the  covenant  is  made  with  the  believer  tbrongh 
Christ,  affirm  that  failh  is  its  proper  condition ; — that  is,  hii 
explicit  acceptance  of  the  gracious  propositions  of  the  cove* 
nant,  with  full  understanding  and  hearty  acquiescence  ill  their 
terms.  This  smcere,  intelligent,  and  affectionate  act  of  the 
tnind,  gives  him,  according  to  the  promise,  an  interest  in  the 
sierits  of  the  Redeemer,  and  hys  the  foupdation  of  that  holK 
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nM  rf  heait  whkh  mfroAices  him  to  the  poMesflios^  a&d 
qudifies  him  for  the  enjoyment  of  eternal  life. 

Aproper  decision  on  this  sabject  depends,  m  a  great  de- 
,gree»>tt  the  fanplieation  of  the  term  condition.  If  it  intend 
807  ^  of  obedience  ob  the  rnnii  of  which  the  blessing  is 
bestowi,  it  is  evident  that  the  believer  possessing  no  such 
merit  irhimself,  and  the  covenant,  in  relation  to  him, 
being  wkUj  of  gnice^  it  most,  in  this  view  of  it,  be  without 
aftj  condbn,  there  catf  be  no  covenant  with  the  beKever. 
Bot  if,  b>ttiiB  lerBdy  be  intended  the  qaalificationB  which 
prepare  th^ou)  to  receive  and  enjoy  the  ultimate  blessings 
of  this  most^cioQg  iQgtitntion,  and  in  consequence  of  which 
the  blessing  received  through  Christ;  it  comprehends  all 
the  virtues  an^graees  of  the  divme  l%»*  With  strict  pro- 
priety, indeed,^ey  cannot  be  denominated  conditions  of 
the  covenant ;  b  ought  justly  to  be  ranked  among  its  pro* 

mised  blessings.  Xhej  are  the  gifts  of  God  through  the 
Spirit. 

In  order  to  give  Uq^  g,,bject  as  much  simplicity  and 
plaumess  as  possible,  nreeably  to  the  system  hitherto  pur- 
sued,  it  is  necessary  to  ^in  mind,  what  has  been  before 
suggested,  that  the  new  c^enant  is  to  be  ranged  under  that 
species  of  contracts  which  .-e  denominated  gratuitous.  In 
this  class  the  condition  requi^g  only  the  explicit  acceptance 
of  the  favour,  with  proper  disp^i^ns^  and  a  hearty  acqui- 
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escence  in  the  objed,  and  concurrence  in  the'  designs  of  He 
bene&ctor. 

The  dispositions,  then,  with  which  we  ought  to  reoive 
the  blessings  of  the  covenant  arise  out  of  a  just  sense  c  the 
wants,  imperfections  and  miseries  of  our  natural  sta^  for 
which  the  covenant  is  designed  to  provide  a  gractoofeme- 
dy,  and  a  due  appreciation  of  the  infinite  mercy  /  God, 
through  Christ  A  profound  conviction  of  sm  sen^  to  ex- 
alt the  condescension,  and  grace  of  God  in  this  gi**  aalva- 
tion.  And  a  pioqs,  and  believing  estimate  of  the  fi^csSf  the 
richness,  and  completeness  of  the  redemption  tha*  *»  Christ 
Jesus,  must  have  the  effect  to  awaken  the  gratitu^  <>f  *he  be- 
liever, to  inflame  his  love,  and  produce  fervc  devotion  of 
heart  to  the  service  of  God.  Such  are  the  fr*«  ®f  *  ^^^rdial 
reception  of  the  covenant ;  and  they  are  the  ^^^  ofispnng 
of  a  sincere  belief  in  the  gospel.  Faith  in  Chr/^^Jf  therefore, 
with  propriety,  be  esteemed  the  canditioM  this  covenant. 
It  prepares  the  believer  to  accept  its  hlA^S^  ^**  proper 
and  humble  dispositions.  And  this  is  ^^  testimony  of  the 
evangelists,  and  of  all  the  apostles-Aj  *"th  hath  saved 
thee,— by  grace  ye  are  saved,  throu/  f**th,  and  that^  not  of 
yourselves,  it  is  the  gift  of  God.**/rhc  mercy  of  God  re- 
quires only  a  willing  mind,  and  a/^®"  disposed  recipient  to 
bestow  on  it  all  the  plenitude  of  ^  S^ce,  through  the  merits 
of  the  ever  blessed  Redeemef 
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Another  reqiuBite  in  compacts  of  this  kind,  is  a  hearty  ac- 
quiescence in  the  objectf  and  views  of  the  bene&ctor.  Of 
this  whole  dispensation  of  grace  then  the  acknowledged  ob- 
ject is  the  restoration  of  human  nature  to  its  lost  holiness,  as 
the  only  way  to  perfect  happiness,  and  to  immortal  life.  In 
the  desire  of  happiness  all  men  will  earnestly  concur,  but 
not  all,  of  a  happiness  through  sanctification  of  their  nature; 
the  acquiescence  of  the  heart  in  this  object,  implies  the  love 
of  aniversal  holiness.  Of  this  affection,  the  efficient  princi- 
ple is  a  cordial  belief  in  the  gospel  of  our  salvation,  and  in 
Jesus  Christ,  the  great  sum  of  the  gospel.  Therefore,  m  this 
view  also,  faith  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  condition  of  the  cove- 
nant. But  it  must  ever  be  remembered  that  it  is  a  conditioa 
simply  of  qualification,  not  of  merit.  Merit  in  man  would  des- 
troy the  idea  of  mercy  m  Ood.  How,  indeed,  can  our  belief 
of  the  most  pure  and  excellent  truths,  although  ultimately  pre- 
paring the^soul  for  her  heavenly  inheritance,  be  the  ground  on 
which  we  can  meritoriously  claim  the  possession  of  the  bles- 
sing ?  Faith,  therefore,  is  only  the  gracious  condition  of  a 
most  ^cious  covenant 
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SANCTIFIGATION. 


The  principle  which  next  clums  our  attention  is  the  sanc- 
tification  of  our  fallen  nature,  and  its  continual  advancement 
in  the  habits  of  a  divine  life.  Sanctification  is  an  effect  of 
the  gracious  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  enlightening  flie 
mind  in  the  knowledge  of  divine  truth,  and  deeply  affecting 
the  heart  with  the  perception,  and  love  of  divine  things.  It 
is  begun  in  regeneration,  and  advances  constantly  and  often 
admost  imperceptibly,  in  the  stedfastness  of  its  virtuous  prin* 
ciples,  and  the  strength  of  its  holy  aflfections,  till  it  attains 
at  length  the  consummation  of  holiness  m  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 

The  principal  questions  arising  on  this  subject  respect 
'—the  nature  of  the  change  eflfected  in  regeneration — ^tbe 
agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  producmg  this  change—-lh6 
means  of  cultivating  genume  sanctity  of  heart — and  lastly, 
the  obligatkm  of  practical  holiness,  not  superseded  but  iiit 
creased  by  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  free  grace.. 
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OF  REGENBBATIOiV. 

Regeneration  is  a  term  entirely  of  figurative  meaning,  and 
has  respect  to  the  new  principles  of  life  and  action  introduc- 
ed into  the  soul  by  the  faith  of  the  gospel.  The  same  term 
was  anciently  employed  by  the  schools  of  philosophy,  to  in- 
dicate the  change  produced  on  ignorance,  and  vice  in  their 
pupils  by  the  force  of  instruction,  and  the  well  conducted 
influence  of  education;  The  man  becomes,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, a  new  man,  through  the  illumination  of  his  understand- 
ing, the  correction  of  his  passions,  the  regulation  of  his  af- 
fections, and  the  amelioration  of  all  his  principles  of  action* 
In  the  school  of  Christ  it  assumes  a  purer  and  sublimer  mean- 
ing, and  designates  that  new  and  spiritual  state  of  life  to 
which  the  believer  is  introduced  by  the  doctrines,  and  the 
spirit  of  his  Saviour.  It  is  distinguished  by  new  feelings, 
new  ideas,  new  dispositions,  tendencies,  and  habits  of  the 
soul.  The  heart,  which  had  existed  like  the  embryo  be- 
fore birth,  in  a  state  of  darkness  and  blindness,  only  feebly 
warmed  with  the  principles  of  life,  now  emerges  into  light. 
The  world  presents  to  it'a  new  face — the  heavens  disclose 
wonders  of  creating  power  which  it  never  discerned— it  feels 
itself  a  new  being*  This  change,  in  its  immediate  effects, 
consists  in  a  just  discernment  of  the  moral  glories  and  per- 
fections of  the  supreme,  8elf*existent,  and  omnipresent  Je- 
hovah ;  in  a  profound  abhorrence  of  sin ;  in  a  strong  and 
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Hvely  perception  of  the  beauty  (^holiness;  in  an  ardent  de* 
Totion  and  obedience  to  its  laws ;  in  an  overwhelming  sense 
of  gratitude  for  the  mercies  of  redemption ;  and,  under  the 
deep  and  affecting  impressions  of  the  whole,  in  a  warm,  ex* 
tended,  and  increasing  benevolence  to  mankind. 

OF  THE  AUTHOR  OF  REGENERATION. 

The  holy  scriptures  in  speaking  of  this  blessed  change, 
ever  represent  the  Holy  Spirit  as  its  immediate  Author,  by 
his  illuminating  influence  on  the  understanding,  and  the  heart. 
A  peculiar  clearness  of  perception,  is  imparted  to  the  be- 
liever's apprehension  of  divine  things,  and  all  the  moral  sen* 
sations  of  the  soul,  if  this  language  may  be  employed,  are 
exalted  to  a  much  higher  tone  of  sensibility.  In  this  under- 
standing the  mind  is  enlightened,  not  so  much  through  the 
intellect,  as  the  heart ;  but  in  the  whole  there  is  an  ineffa- 
ble understanding  sof  divine  truth,  in  proportion  to  the 
natural  vigor  of  the  mind,  combined  with  a  warmth  and 
glow  of  devout  affecfion  unknown  to  the  natural  man.  They 
mutually  communicate  their  light  and  heat,  till  the  whole  soul 
is  dissolved  in  an  enlightened  and  holy  love.  Human  culti* 
vation  is  capable  of  accomplishing  much  in  the  amelioration 
of  the  manners  and  dispositions  of  the  young ;  so  that  eve- 
ry good  man,  beholding  them  with  the  eyes  with  which  our 
Saviour  regarded  the  amiable  youth  in  the  gospel,  shall  love 
them  ;  but  it  is  utterly  incompetent  to  producing  that  mighty 
moral  change  implied  in  regeneration.    The  most  ingenious 
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powers  of  human  nature,  raised  to  their  h^hest  refinement 
byibe  force  of  the  most  judicious  culture,  still  &11  far  short 
of  the  genuine  diariiy  of  the  gospeL     ^^  That  which  is  bom 
of  the  flesh/'  saith  our  Saviour,  *^  is  flesh ;  but  that  which 
is  born  of  the  spirit  is  spirit.     Marvel  not  that  I  said  unto 
you,  jou  must  be  born  again."     And  the  apostle  Peter  pro- 
nounces believers  ^^  elect,  according  to  the  foreknowledge 
of  God  the  Father,  and  sanctification  of  the  Spirit/'     St 
Paul  also  uses  the  following  impressive  language-— ^^  but  ye 
are  sanctified,  but  ye  are  justified,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God."     The  Spirit  of  God 
is  indeed  the  primary  and  effectual  agent  in  the  regeneration 
of  the  soul ;  not  properly  by  a  creative  act,  or  any  imme- 
diate energy  exerted  upon  it  independent  of  the  appointed 
means  of  grace,  as  the  language  of  some  writers  would  lead 
us  to  conceive ;  but  by  means,  which,  under  his  influence 
and  direction,  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  end ;  especially 
by  his  holy  word,  and  the  instituted  ordinances  of  his  grace. 
The  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  ordinary  government  of  the  church, 
never  works,  except  by  the  instrumentality  and  co-action  of 
instructions,  or  providential  dispensations  which  are  natural- 
ly calculated,  in  the  moral  structure  of  the  world,  to  inform 
the  reason,  and  to  touch  the  heart     For  this  purpose,  he 
has  instituted  the  reading  and  preaching  of  his  word,  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  most  holy  sacraments,  and  the  habitual 
use  of  humble  and  fervent  prayer  to  the  Father  of  all  mercy 
and  grace ;  and,  in  subserviency  to  the  same  des^  be  di- 
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rects  the  movements  of  his  almighty  providence  over  the 
world. 


TWO  ERRORS  ON  THIS  SUBJECT. 

Two  errors  exist  on  this  subject,  equally  distant  from  the 
truth ;  one  which  ascribes  the  regeneration,  or  rather  as  they 
would  say  the  moral  cultivation  of  the  heart,  and  the  whole 
progress  of  our  improvement  in  virtue  and  sanctity  of  life, 
merely  to  the  reasonings  and  reflections  of  our  own  minds, 
aided,  perhaps,  by  the  word  of  God.  And  supposes  the 
moral  effects  which,  in  holy  scripture,  are  ascribed  to  the 
Divine  Spirit,  to  be  attributed  to  him,  solely,  because  he 
has  illuminated  the  understandings  of  the  sacred  writers,  and 
dictated  to  them  those  truths  intended  to  enlighten,  and  re- 
form the  world.  Whence,  by  a  natural  and  common  figure 
of  speech,  the  Author  is  substituted  in  the  place  of  his 
work. 

The  other  is  to  impute  so  much  to  the  immediate,  and  ex- 
clusive operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  the  instrumentali- 
ty of  the  word,  or,  indeed,  of  any  of  the  ordinary  means 
of  grace,  seems  to  be,  in  a  great  measure,  superseded. 
Their  language  conveys  this  idea,  that  the  change  upon  the 
soul  is  strictly  an  act  of  creation,  which  is  necessary  to  pass 
upon  the  state  and  dispositions  of  the  heart,  before  the  mo- 
tives of  the  gospel  can  have  any  operative  and  sanctifying 
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influence  upon  it.  To  support  this  principle  they  maintani 
that  the  practical  motives  of  duty  arising  out  of  the  system 
of  divine  truth  cannot  be  discerned  in  their  proper  nature, 
and  their  spiritual  beauty,  and  must  consequently  remain  in- 
operative, till  the  heart  is  assimilated  by  the  power  of  God, 
to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  For  motives  drawn  from  the 
beauty  of  holiness  cannot  touch  the  soul  till  its  native  dark- 
ness,  and  want  of  a  divine  taste  be  removed.  Can  ao  eye 
which  is  obscured  by  a  film,  they  demand,  discern  the  light 
which  shines  around  it,  till  the  cause  which  obstructs  its  vi* 
sion  be  taken  out  of  the  way  ?  Can  the  heart  perceive  the 
truths  of  the  gospel  in  .their  holy  nature,  and  feel  them  in 
their  divine  efficacy,  till  its  inherent  depravity  be  changed? 
^-Illustrations  drawn  from  material  analogies  seldom  apply 
with  entire  accuracy  to  spiritual  subjects ;  and  then,  by  pur- 
suing the  resemblance  too  minutely,  they  tend  only  to  mis- 
lead. In  the  present  instance,  the  elTect  is,  obviously,  made 
to  precede  the  cause.  In  the  moral  changes  of  the  heart, 
the  blindness  which  hinders  its  discernment  of  the  light  of 
divine  truth  is  cured  by  the  light  itself.  As  in  cultivating  a 
taste  for  the  beauties  of  science  and  the  arts,  the  mind,  how- 
ever  obscured  by  ignorance  at  first,  is  gradually  iniprovj^ 
and  approaches  ultimately  intellectual  perfection  by  present- 
ing  to  it  the  most  beautiful  objects  in  the  arts,  and  su^est- 
ing  continually  only  the  justest  maxims  of  scientific  truth* 
The  analogy  in  this  case  is  infinitely  more  exact  than  in  the 
former.    Powers  still  reside  in  reason  and  conscience,  not- 
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withstanding  the  deep  corruption  of  the  fall,  capable  of  di 
ceroing  in  a  degree,  though  it  were  as  the  twilight  before  the 
dawn,  the  illumination  of  divine  truth  shinbg  around  them  in 
the  word  of  God,  which  may  be  perceived  by  every  dili- 
gent inquirer  through  the  concurrent  aids  of  the  Holj  Spiff* 
it,  that  are  now,  by  the  grace  of  Christ,  in  various  degrees^ 
universally  diffused  in  the  chui'ch.  The  sparks  of  light 
will,  at  first  indeed,  be  small  and  feeble,  but  each  advance 
makes  them  susceptible  of  still  farther  increase,  till  they  be«. 
come  the  principle  of  a  new  life. 

What  Is  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  agency  of  the  divine 
Spirit,  distinct  from,  and  superior  to  the  ordinary  influence 
of  education ;  or  what  is  his  internal  operation  on  the  mind 
must,  like  all  the  works  of  God,  be  inscrutable.  But  the  re- 
ality  of  his  concurrent  influence  in  illuminatuig  the  under- 
standing, in  rectifying  the  action  of  the  will,  in  regenerating 
and  sanctifying  the  heart,  are  truths  most  explicitly  taught 
in  the  holy  scriptures.  The  agency  of  this  divine  principle 
in  the  moral  world,  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  operations  of 
providential  agency  in  the  system  of  nature :  being  in  all 
things,  perfectly  concurrent  with  the  established  laws  of  ma? 
terial  action  ui  the  universe.  The  movements  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  where  no  miracle  is  intended,  are  ever  conducted 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  rational  system,  the  laws  of  hu- 
man liberty,  and  the  moral  laws  o(  the  heart.  In  accom- 
plishing the  regeneration  of  the  believer,  the  blessed  Spirit  is 
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able,  by  the  finest  lights^  imperceptitdj  to  inrtnict  the  intel^ 
lect  in  diTine  things— by  the  finest  insinuations^  secretly  to 
touch  the  heart ;  but  there  is,  in  no  instance^  any  violation  of 
the  laws  of  the  moral  world.  Nor  is  there  any  end  accom- 
plished, even  in  the  regeneration  and  sanctification  of  the 
soul,  except  by  means  which,  under  his-  most  wise  and  holy 
direction,  naturally  contribute  to  produce  the  effect.  In 
moral  effects,  the  means  are  instruction,  and  correction— -in- 
struction  by  the  word  of  Ood,  and  correction  by  the  power 
of  conscience,  assisted  by  the  dispensations  of  divine  provi- 
dence. And  one  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit  seems  to  be  to 
assemble  and  combine  those  various  means  in  the  way  best 
adapted  to  subserve  the  gracious  and  sovereign  designs  of 
Heaven,  with  regard  to  the  spiritual  and  eternal  state  of  each 
individual. 


SANCTIFICATION  IN  THIS  LIFE  IN  A  STATE  OF  PR0GRE9* 

SIVE   IMPROVEMENT. 


The  sanctification  of  the  believer  commences  in  regenera- 
tion ;  but,  through  the  whole  of  the  present  life,  is  continued 
in  a  condition  of  gradual  approximation  towards  a  state  of  per- 
fect holiness.  Some  christians  use  a  language  upon  this  sub- 
ject, which,  I  must  charitably  presume,  does  not  express 
their  genuine  sentiments  ;  as  if  the  believer  might  attain  a 
state  of  perfect  holiness,  while  residing  in  this  world  of  ne- 
cessary imperfection.    The  principles  of  corruption  are  so 
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deeply  rooted  in  our  nature,  that  they  never  can  be  com* 
pletely  eradicated.  While  we  remain  in  the  garden  of  God 
upon  earthy  a  corrupted  stock  must  still  send  forth  degenerate 
scions*  Gradually  to  be  subduing  them  without  ever  arriving 
at  complete  victory  over  their  luxuriant  growth,  is  the  ut* 
most  that  the  humble  christian  can  hope.  And  the  condi? 
tion  of  the  real  disciple  in  the  present  life,  is  only  a  condi* 
tion  of  constant  and  progressive  improvement.  ^  Orow  in 
gractf  saith  the  apostle,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  That  there  are  always  many 
defects  mixed  with  the  virtues  and  graces  of  the  most  emi* 
nent  saints,  is  manifest  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  sacred 
.  writings ;  and  appears  continually  in  the  confessions,  and 
records  of  the  experience  of  the  saints^  There  is  not  a  just 
man  upon  earthy  saith  the  royal  preacher,  that  doeth  goodf 
and  sinndh  not.  in  many  things,  saith  the  apostle,  fve  all 
offend.  And  the  most  devout  and  affectionate  of  the  whole 
college  of  the  disciples  pronounces— /jf  rve  say  we  Imve  no 
sin,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us. 

At  the  first  view  this  idea  seems  to  contradict  the  language 
of  our  symbols  which  assert  th^t  the  believer  is  renewed  in 
the  whole  man  after  the  image  of  God.  But  between  these 
ideas  when  rightly  explained,  there  is  no  opposition.  This 
symbolic  language,  far  from  signifying  the  holy  perfection  of  - 
the  believer,  simply  implies  that  the  predominant  action  of 
the  powers  of  fiuman  nature  in  him  is  habitually  directed  by 
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the  principles  of  the  gospel ;  and  the  supreme  aim  of  all  his 
afiections  is,  to  fulfil  the  will  of  his  Creator,  and  to  advance 
the  interests  and  glorj  of  his  Redeemer's  kingdom.  Th% 
fiesh  may  lust  against  the  spirit  ;  and,  in  some  critical  cir- 
cumstances of  temptation,  the  principle  of  grace  may  find  it 
difficult  to  preserve  its  ascendency  against  the  sinful  propen* 
sities  of  corrupted  nature.  But  wherever  the  character  truly 
dxists,  there  will  be  found  also  the  predominance  of  the  hab- 
its of  holiness.  Every  principle  of  nature,  every  tendency 
of  the  heart,  all  the  actions  of  the  life,  will,  in  its  general  ten- 
or  be  subject  to  the  commanding  influence  of  the  spirit  of  di- 
Tme  grace.  But,  according  to  the  temperament  of  different 
natures,  it  may  appear  in  some  in  a  higher,  and  in  others  in  a 
lower  tone  of  fervent  piety.  It  is  the  habitual  ascendency  of 
the  principles  of  duty  which  characterizes  that  state  of  holi- 
ness which  may  be  called  the  renovation  of  the  whole  num. 

THE  HOLIITESS  OF  THE  BELIEVER  IMPERFECT  IIT 

THIS  LIFE. 

Some  christians  have  injudiciously  boasted  of  having  arriv- 
ed at  a  state  of  perfect  holiness.  And  a  few  expressions  in 
the  sacred  scriptures  are  appealed  to  as  justifying  this  arro- 
gant claim.  Noah  is  said  to  have  been  '^  a  just  man,  and 
perfect  in  his  generation.''  "  Be  ye  perfect,"  saith  Christ,  *^  as 
your  Father  who  is  in  heaven  is  perfect.  "  Whom  we  preach," 
SAith  the  apostle,  *<  that  we  may  present  ever  j  man  perfect  in 
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Christ  Jesus."    '*  Whosoever  is  born  of  God,"  saitb  John, 
*'  doth  not  commit  sin,  for  his  seed  remaineth  in  him,  and  he 
cannot  sin,  because  he  is  born  of  God,"-— John  iii.  9.  Many 
expressions  there  are  which  speak  a  similar  language.     But  it 
obviously  appears  from  their  whole  strain,  and  the  connexions 
in  which  they  stand,  that  the  perfection  which  the  scriptures 
ascribe  to  believers,  implies  something  very  different  from  that 
state  of  holiness  which  is  exempted  from  all  sin,  error,  and 
frailty. — ^This  term  in  our  language,  as  well  as  the  correspond- 
ing terms  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  has  obtained  a  figurative 
signification,  even  in  common  usage,  by  which  it  is  made  to  ex- 
press  that  state  of  objects  in  which  they  possess  all  the  ne- 
cessary parts,  and  the  usual  properties  of  the  species  to  which 
they  belong.     We  say  of  a  child  which  is  complete  in  all  its 
fimbs  and  organs,  that  it  is  a  perfect  child.  And  of  one  who  has 
rendered  himself  competently  master  of  all  the  requisite 
branches  of  liberal  art  to  qualify  himself  for  public  life,  that 
hb  education  is  perfect.     The  same  term  is  familiarly  appli« 
ed  to  plants  and  animals,  and  generally,  as  already  indicated, 
to  all  objects  which  possess  the  genuine  properties  of  their 
species.— If,  then,  we  suppose  the  dispositions,  affections,  and 
principles,  which  distinguish  sincere  believers,  to  form  the 
characteristics  of  amoral  species,  that  state  of  the  soul  which 
embraces  all  these  properties,  may  justly  be  styled  a  state  of 
christian  perfection.     This,  perhaps,  is  simply  the  idea  an- 
nexed to  that  form  of  expression  by  the  sacred  writers. 
The  christians  were  sometimes  pronounced  perfect  by  the 
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apostleg,  when,  with  unshaken  grmnesB  they  endured  labors, 
and  sufferings  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  in  allusion  to  the  athlete 
among  the  Greeks,  from  whom  these  holy  writers  borrow  ma- 
ny  images,  and  who  were  said  to  have  attained  perfection 
TiXtUlffl*,  in  their  discipline,  not  only  when  they  were  well 
practised  in  the  tactics  of  their  art ;  but,  especially,  when 
they  could  endure  fatigue,  and  pain  without  shrinking,  or 
complaint.  Let  paiiencej  says  St  Jam^s,  have  her  per/eel 
rvorky  that  ye  may  he  perfect  and  entire. 

That  expressions  which,  in  their  literal  import,  signify 
perfection,  are  applied  to  different  degrees  of  maturity  in  the 
divine  life,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  intended  to  mark  its 
consummation -m  the  present  world,  is  rendered  evident  by 
the  language  of  St.  Paul  himself :  for  that  great  apostle  pro- 
nounces concerning  his  own  state  and  experience—*^  not  that 
I  have  already  apprehended,  either  am  already  perfect ;  but 
I  follow  after,  that  I  may  apprehend  that  for  which  also  I  am 
apprehended  by  Christ  Jesus."  This  declaration  by  St. 
Paul  must  be  the  annihilation  of  any  claim  to  absolute  per- 
fection in  other  believers.  And  I  unhesitatingly  add,  that 
the  exj^rience  of  all  sincere  christians  contradicts  this  proud 
idea ;  and  the  professions  of  a  few  weak  enthusiasts  to  th^ 
contrary,  who  are  little  capable  of  forming  a  judgment  of 
their  own  hearts,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  an  exception  to 
the  general  conclusion.  -^^ 
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OF  TH£  ORDINABt   MEAITS   OF   SANCTIFICATIOST. 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  acknowledged  by  all  devout  and  ra- 
tional disciples  to  be  the  supreme  efficient  agent  in  the  re- 
generation and  sanctification  of  his  people :  but  as  he  acts 
only  through  means  instituted  by  God  himselfi  it  is  a  prac- 
tical question  of  no  small  importance  to  every  christian!  in 
what  way  he  may  best  promote  the  holy  culture  of  the  heart, 
and  advance  in  the  habits  of  the  divine  life.  These  subjects 
are  so  constantly  illustrated  in  the  instructions  of  the  pulpit, 
and  enter  so  largely  into  the  scheme  of  all  the  practical  wri- 
ters on  religion,  that,  in  a  general  system  of  theological  doc- 
trine, they  require  only  to  be  briefly  suggested.  They  may 
be  embraced  under  the  following  heads : — ^the  diligent  study 
of  the  holy  scriptures,  and  of  the  writings  of  wise  and  pious 
men,  designed  to  illustrate  and  enforce  their  sacred  truths — 
fervent  prayer  to  the  Father  of  Spirits-^frequent  and  pro- 
found meditation  on  divine  things— -pious  association,  and 
conference  with  judicious  christians — faithful  attendance  on 
all  the  public  and  private  institutions  of  religion — ^and  strength- 
ening, by  constant  exercise,  the  habits  of  a  holy  life. 
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TBB  NfiCEBSITT  OF  GOOD  WORKS  COIC8I8TEHT  WITH  SAL- 
VATION BT  FEEE  GRACE. 

Those  who  are  unfrieDdlj  to  this  principle  demand— whj 
should  good  works  be  required  of  the  believer,  if  it  be 
indeed  the  doctrine  of  the  holy  scriptures  that  salvation  is  qf 
grace^  without  the  works  of  the  law  ?  In  order  \o  answer 
this  bquiry  satisfactorily,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  our 
salvation  consists  not  only  of  deliverance  from  the  curse  of 
the  violated  law,  which  is  effected  through  Christ,  paying 
the  forfeit,  or  bearing  the  punishment  of  our  sins,  and  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  entirely  the  fruit  of  the  unmerited  mercy 

to 

and  love  of  God ;  but  of  the  restoration  of  the  holiness  and 
perfection,  and  consequently,  the  happiness  of  our  faDen  iia« 
ture.  The  latter  must,  in  a  nature  degenerate  and  corrupted 
like  that  of  man,  be  equally  with  the  former,  the  fimit  of  di* 
vine  favour.  For  without  the  merciful  aids  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  a  corrupted  nature  cannot  be  restored ;  nor  without 
the  grace  of  holy  living,  can  either  the  perfection,  or  the  hap- 
piness of  our  nature  be  rendered  complete*  The  sanctify  of 
the  life,  therefore,  manifested  by  its  good  works,  is  indispen- 
sably requisite  in  the  christian,  not,  indeed,  as  the  caxat^ 
in  any  degree,  of  his  salvation,  but  as  the  certain  indication 
of  his  nature  being  renewed,  sanctified,  and  restored  to  its 
ori^nal  moral  principles,  and  to  the  power  of  enjoying  its 
original  happiness.    Thb  is  the  proper  idea  of  salvaticm. 
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Heaven  consists  less  in  local  situation,  than  in  the  dispori* 
tions  of  the  soul  which  qualify  it  for  the  enjoyment  of  Ood, 
and  of  that  supreme  felicity  which  is  to  be  possessed  only 
in  his  immediate  presence.  And  these  dispositions  are, 
above  all  things,  to  be  cultivated  upon  earth  in  the  acts  and 
habits  of  a  holy  life,  in  the  prospect  of  our  future,  and  eter* 
Dal  existence. 


OF  THE  HOLINESS   AND  PERFECTION  OF  A  MORAL  AND  HE^* 

LI610US  ACT. 

It  is,  in  this  place,  perhaps,  proper  to  inquire  what  con- 
stitutes the  rectitude  of  a  moral  act,  and  procures  it  accep< 
tance  with  God  ?  Every  morally  perfect  act  proceeds,  in 
the  first  place,  from  a  good  motive  ;  that  is,  from  the  desire 
of  glorifying  God,  or  of  promoting  the  happiness  of  man,  and 
from  both  these  intentions,  where  they  can  be  combined  in 
the  same  action.  One  ruling  and  habitual  principle  govern^ 
the  whole  conduct,  and  presides  in  each  individual  act  of  a 
believer's  life ; — I  mean  the  profound  sentiment  of  obedience 
to  God,  and  of  Gratitude  to  the  Redeemer  of  the  worlds 
which  strengthens  and  animates  the  principle  of  every  par« 
ticular  duty.  The  next  requisite  is,  that  the  substance  of 
the  act  in  itself  be  good ;  that  is,  calculated  to  promote  some 
proper,  useful,  or  benevolent  end ;  embracing,  within  the 
range  of  these  objects,  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  felicity  ojT 

human  nature.    Which  condition  excludes,  of  consequence. 
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all  the  ads  of  a  fiuiaticd  zeal,  or  k  gloomy  BupentiCkn,  whidi 
b  equally  the  sacrifice  of  human  happiness,  and  of  the  rights  of 
human  nature,  to  a  mistaken  rage  for  the  pretended  honour 
of  the  Deity,  or  ^ory  of  the  most  merciful  Saviour.  An- 
other requisite  to  constitute  an  action  good,  is,  that  the  form 
and  manner  of  it-  be  also  right.  If  there  be  any  mode  pre- 
scribed by  the  laws  of  society  for  fulfilling  human  duties,  or 
of  Ood  for  fulfilling  those  that  are  divine,  it  becomes  a  chra- 
tian  most  scrupulously  to  conform  to  the  instituted  rite.— ^ 
There  is  some  fault  attached  even  to  the  worship  of  God,  if, 
in  any  material  act,  it  contradicts,  or  departs  from  the  rules 
or  examples  of  holy  writ.  And,  above  all,  if  it  either  omits, 
or  adds  to  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  sacred  writers,  as  &r 
as  they  are  explicitly  defined,  or  we  can,  by  the  faithful  ex- 
ercise of  our  own  reasony  discern  them.  If  there  be  no  form 
prescribed,  the  mode  which  we  adopt  should  be  such  as  we 
conscientiously  believe  will  best  subserve  every  valuable 
purpose  of  piety.  The  last  requisite  is,  that  it  should  stand 
in  its  proper  place,  and  be  performed  in  its  proper  time,  so 
as  to  be  consistent  with  the  whole  system  of  our  duties,  and 
with  all  the  laws  of  prudence  and  propriety.  If  an  action  be 
defective  in  any  of  these  particulars,  it  is  in  the  same  propor- 
tion removed  from  perfection  as  an  act  of  virtue. 

Many  other  questions,  connected  with  this  subject,  but  of 
a  speculative  rather  than  practical  nature,  have  been  agitated 
by  different  writers,  which  it  would  be  unnecessarily  tedious 
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to  discum  b  this  place,  and  the  disquiflition  of  which  is  of  the 
leas  importance,  as  they  will  often  occur  in  the  conrse  of 
yoor  reading*  I  proceed,  therefore,  to  the  consideration  of 
the  last  blessing  usually  enumerated  by  Galvinbtic  writers  as 
flowing,  in  this  life,  firom  the  Covenant  of  Grace^  which  is 

■ 

THB  FSRSEVBRANCE   OF   THE   SAINTS* 

The  idea  annexed  to  this  principle  is,  that  those  who  have 
once  been  regenerated,  and  sanctified  by  die  Spirit  of  Ood, 
shall  never  lose  the  seed  eflfectually  implanted  by  that  Di- 
vine Teacher,  but  be  able  always  to  preserve  it,  and  perse* 
vere  in  the  discharge  of  every  duty  to  eternal  life,  amidst 
partial  fluctuations,  however,  arising  from  the  imbecility  of 
human  nature.    Many  writers  of  distinguished  name  in  the 
church  deny  this  doctrine  entirely.    For,  not  acknowledging 
the  predestinating  decrees  of  Ood,  and  ascribing  little  to  the 
extraordmary  influences  of  die  Holy  Spirit,  they  pronounce 
that  the  sanctity  of  the  believer,  like  every  moral  quality  in 
man,  must  partake  of  the  mutability  of  human  nature.    To 
render  the  perseverance  of  the  believer  ccrfatn,  they  affirm, 
requires  the  operation  of  some  necessary  cause  incompatible 
with  the  moral  freedom  of  the  mind.  This  objectien  has  already 
been  considered,  and  obviated,  when  treating  of  the  decrees 
of  God ;  when  it  was,  I  hope,  clearly  shewn  that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Divine  Spirit  over  human  actions  may  be  exert- 
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eif  so  aa  to  attain  the  most  infallible  effects,  without  impair* 
Jog,  in  the  smallest  degree,  their  moral  freedom. 

The  following,  therefore,  is  the  onlj  question  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  requires  jour  careful  investigation,  and  which, 
with  regard  to  the  doctrine,  must  be  decisive.  Has  God 
given  to  the  believer,  in  his  holy  word,  such  direct  and  ex- 
plicit promises,  as  to  be  a  sufficient  ground  of. trust,  that  he 
will  alwajs  grant  him  such  a  measure  of  grace,  and  of  his 
holy  influence,  as  will  dispose  and  enable  him  to  continue 
faithful  till  death  ?  A  few,  even  of  Calvinistic  writers,  be- 
lieve that  the  holj  scriptures  do  not  contain  such  promises^ 
but  that  the  grace  which  he  hath  bestowed  at  his  pleasure,  he 
may  at  his  pleasure,  or  when  the  precious  gift  is  negligently 
improved,  withhold.  The  great  majority  of  orthodox  writers^ 
however,  think  it  reasonable  to  believe  that  Almighty  God 
doth  never  bestow  his  grace  in  vain,  but  that  the  seed  which 
he  hath  once  implanted  he  will  cherbh  to  perfection.  But 
besides  the  apparent  reasonableness  of  this  opinion,  they 
support  the  principle  by  many  proofs  of  holy  writ  which, 
they  suppose,  do  either  directly,  or  by  necessary  implication, 
assert  it.  And  this,  indeed,  is  the  only  foundation  on  which 
it  can  safely  be  rested.  All  other  reasoning  is  mere  the- 
ory, and  must  depend  on  the  accuracy  with  which  principles 
are  laid  dowDi  and  conclusions  legitimately  drawn,  concern- 
ing which  the  minds  of  men  are  seldom  in  perfect  accord.-^ 
The  foUowu^  are  a  few  of  the  passages  whjch  always  have 
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been  quoted  on  this  occasion ;  and  which  I  repeat  without 
comment,  as  being  more  than  sufficient,  I  presume,  to  sup- 
port the  general  truth,  in  the  mind  of  every  candid  interpreter 
of  scripture.  "  And  there  shall  arise  false  Christs,  and  false 
prophets,  and  shall  do  great  signs  and  wonders,  so  as  to  draw 
away,  if  it  were  possible,  even  the  elect," — Matt.  xxiv.  24. 
'^  This  is  the  will  of  my  Father  who  hath  sent  me,  that  of  all 
which  he  hath  given  me  I  should  lose  none ;  but  I  shall  raise 
it  up  at  the  last  day," — Johnvi.  39.  "  And  I  give  to  them 
eternal  life,  and  they  shall  never  perish,  neither  shall  any 
pluck  them  out  of  my  hands.  My  Father  who  gave  them  to 
me  is  greater  than  all,  and  none  shall  pluck  them  out  of  my 
Father's  hand,"— Jbftn  x.  2B,  29.  "  For  we  know  that  to 
those  who  love  God,  all  things  work  together  for  good,  to 
those  who  are  the  called  according  to  his  purpose.  For 
whom  he  did  foreknow,  those  he  foreordained  to  be  con-* 
formed  to  the  image  of  his  Son,  that  he  should  be  the  first 
born  among  many  brethren.  For  whom  he  did  foreknow, 
those  he  also  called  ;  and  whom  he  called  those  he  also  jus- 
tified, and  whom  he  justified  those  he  also  glorified," — John 
viii.  28....30.  <<  Now  he  that  establisheth  us  with  you  in 
Christ,  and  hath  anointed  us  is  God  ;  who  also  hath  sealed 
us,  and  given  us  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit  in  our  hearts," — 
2Cori.  21,  22.  "Grieve  not  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God 
whereby  ye  have  been  sealed  unto  the  day  of  redeaiption," — 
Eph.  iv.  30.  "  For  us  who  are  kept  by  the  power  of  God 
through  faith  unto  salvation  ready  to  be  revealed  in  the  last 
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time/'— 1  Pei.  L  5.  These  declaratioiiB  aeem  evidently  in* 
tended,  and  certaini  j  are  abundantly  forciUe,  to  support  the 
conclusion,  that  those  who  have  once  been  brought  to  sm- 
cere  repentance,  and  to  true  obedience,  shall  never  lose  the 
habits  of  grace,  so  as,  m  the  language  of  the  systems,  )l9ta% 
and  totally  to/M  away. 

or  THB   IMPORTANCE  OF  THIS  DOGTRINB* 

If  it  be  demanded,  of  what  utility  can  the  belief  of  this 
doctrine  prove  to  a  sincere  christian  ?  This  is  an  inqiuiy  to 
be  answered  only  by  the  experience  of  the  saints.  And  mih 
ny  of  the  most  pious  christians  have  given  to  it  their  humble 
and  fervent  testimony,  that  it  has  contributed  to  preserve 
ttem  continually  mindful  of  their  entire  dependance  on  the 
gracious  uds  oi  the  Spirit  of  God^  the  true  source  of  thdr 
ability  for  every  duty.  And  the  doctrine  may  afford  a  live- 
ly consolation  to  the  believer  in  those  moments  when  his 
faith  is  strong,  and  his  holy  affections  are  most  animated,  and 
fervent,  to  be  assured  by  the  promise  of  God,  of  being  at  all 
times  sustained  against  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  and 
rendered  secure  of  the  ultimate  possession  of  eternal  life. 
Tet,  confessed  it  must  be,  that  it  can  afford  small  consolatim 
to  the  most  experienced  saint  when  his  graces  are  feeble  and 
languishing^  and  his  mind,  in  consequence,  often  in  a  state  of 
perplexity  and  doubt  Its  enemies  stigmatize  it  with  being 
an  indolent  doctrine,  as  if  the  security  of  hs^pinessi  whatever 
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eifiiet  k  nti^t  Iatb  upcHi  the  hypocrite,  would  ever  dispoee 
a  pbuB  and  generous  mind  to  the  neglect  of  anj  duty ;  and 
would  not  rather  stimulate  it  to  augmented  diligence  in  the  di* 
vine  life,  by  the  powerful  excitement  of  gratitude.  This  ob- 
jection must  arise  from  inattention  to  the  genuine  principles 
of  human  nature ;  and  to  the  scriptural  grounds  on  which  the 
doctrine  rests.  As  to  the  first,  the  assurance  of  possessing  a 
felicity  which  we  greatly  value,  and  have  long  earnestiy 
sought  to  acquire,  often  redoubles  our  exertions,  and  always, 
in  a  generous  mind,  raises  its  powers  to  a  higher  tone  of  ac-* 
tion.  With  regard  to  the  second,  the  grounds  on  which  this 
doctrine  rests  in  the  holy  scriptures  is,  the  merciful  constitu- 
tion of  the  Covenant  of  Grace,  and  the  promised  influences  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  These  principles,  as  they  have  been  al- 
ready explained,  far  from  nourishing  an  indolent  temper,  are 
connected  with  the  highest  exertions  of  the  human  faculties 
and  the  most  faithful  use  of  all  the  appointed  means  of  sanc- 
tification.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  this  doctrine,  in  the 
discussions  it  has  undergone,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  often  been  treated,  has  unhappily  been  connected 
more  with  the  truth  of  speculation,  and  contended  for  more 
earnestly  on  that  ground,  than  for  its  influence  on  practical 
holiness*  Speculative  truth,  however,  is  intimately  con- 
joined with  practical  utility.  But  many  of  the  truths  in- 
volved in  the  disquisitions  which  have  taken  place  on  this 
subject,  rest  upon  principles  so  sublime,  or  of  so  refined  a 
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nature,  as  hardly  to  be  obvious  to  ,the  greater  part  of  tboie 

for  whom  the  gospel  was  chiefly  designed,  and  are  found,  m 
experience,  easily  liable,  in  ignorant  minds,  to  mistake  anS 
perversion. 

The  Calvinistic  writers  appear  to  me  generally  to  form 
their  conclusions  on  grounds  of  the  soundest  reason,  and  most 
according  to  the  spirit  of  the  sacred  writings.  But,  from  mu- 
tual prejudice,  and  mistake,  the  discussions  on  this,  and  seve- 
ral related  subjects,  have  been  managed,  on  all  sides,  with 
less  temper  and  forbearance  than  become  the  professors  of  a 
mild  and  humble  religion.  Consequences  have  been  mu« 
tually  imputed  which  no  party  would  acknowledge.  Differ- 
ences have  been  studiously  magnified.  And  a  writer  is  lia- 
ble to  incur  the  censure  of  all,  for  presuming  to  judge  can- 
didly between  them.  But,  let  me  entreat  you  to  remember, 
that,  into  the  pulpit,  speculations  too  abstruse,  and  passions 
too  warm,  should  never  enter.  AH  these  doctrines,  so  ne- 
cessary for  preserving  the  unity  and  harmony  of  the  system 
of  christian  theology,  may,  by  a  meek  and  charitable  mind, 
be  treated  without  acrimony,  and  with  a  calmness  and  bene- 
volence of  discussion  which  the  humility  of  true  piety  re^ 
quires,  and  which,  indeed,  is  best  adapted  to  general  edifi- 
cation. 


y  Here  would  be  the  proper  place  for  introducing  the  de- 

'  r  tail  of  the  moral  duties  of  the  gospel.    But  these  being  the 
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gubjecto  of  jour  constant  reading  and  stu^        , ,   , 

Odious  for  the  limits  prescribed  to  this  coropen% 

...  *^     ^us  syafem, 

I  leave  them  to  your  own  inquiries  and  reflections— w^ 

ceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  treat  of  the  external  seals  of  th* 

Covenant  of  Grace, 


5S 


OF 


JUSTIFICATION, 


A1VB 


ADOPTION. 
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JUSTIFICATION. 
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Justification  is  the  immediate  consequence,  on  the 
part  of  (}od).of  a  sincere  faith;  and  is  defined,  in  the  ortbo« 
dox  STmboIsi  to  be  an  act.  of  Ood's  free  grace,  by  which  the 
penitent  and  belieTing  dinner  is  acquitted  from  the  guilt  and 
condemnation  of  his  sins,  and  accepted,  and  treated  as  right- 
eous, only  for  the  sake  of  the  merits  of  Jesus  CHrbt ;  receiv* 
^  ed  by  (kith,  and  imputed  to  him,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the 
New  Covenant  Justification  is  a  forensic  term  taken  from 
a  process  in  law,  in  which  the  criminal  is  acquitted  of  the 
charges  ejchibited  agamst  hjm,  so  as  to  be  absolved  from  the 
penalties  pronounced  by  the  law,  and  he  restored,  and  again 
entitled  to  the  privileges  of  citizenship.  This  is  a  peculiar 
case  in  which  the  crimmal,  though  culpable  with  respect  to 
ever/  charge,  b  absolved  through  the  mediation  of  another, 
who  has  satisfied  the  demands  of  justice  and  the  law  in  his 
room.  The  reasonableness  and  equity  of  vicarious  substitu- 
tion,  and  consequently,  of  the  imputation  of  the  merits  of  one 
to  another  in  certain  cases,  has  been  already  considered,  un« 
der  the  Covenant  of  Grace. 
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Justification  is  not  a  grace  of  the  heart,  bat  solel  j  an  act  of 
God's  free  mercj,  absokiog  the  penitent  sinner  from  the  pen* 
altj  due  to  his  transgressions,  and  entitling  him,  according  to 
the  promise  of  the  covenant,  to  the  inheritance  of  eternal 
life.  I  need  hardly  appeal  to  particular  passages  in  support 
of  these  ideas,  they  are  so  uniformly  borne  on  the  fiice  of  die 
whole  scriptures,  and,  especially,  of  the  writings  of  the  great 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

Some  writers  conceive  an  opposition,  amounting  almost  to 
contradiction,  between  the  ideas  of  free  grace,  and  the  Impu- 
tation of  the  perfect  righteousness  of  the  Redeemer.  If  the 
law  is  completely  satisfied,  they  ask,  what  can  be  demanded 
more  of  the  penitent  believer  ?  In  this  objection  they  must 
certainly  forget,  or  their  prejudices  must  be  unwilling  to  ad* 
mit,  that  it  is  merely  the  effect  of  the  divine  mercy,  that  such 
a  satisfaction  hag  been  made  for  offending  man ;  and,  when 
made,  it  is  equally  of  free  grace,  in  consequence  of  the  mer- 
ciful  constitution  of  the  covenant,  that  it  is  applied  to  the  be* 
liever.  ^*  For  it  is  not  through  works  of  righteousness  which 
we  have  done,  but  by  grace  we  are  saved  through  Cuth ;  and 
that,  not  of  ourselves,  it  is  the  gift  of  God."  It  is  the  quali- 
fication of  faith  alone  which  prepares  and  enables  the  believer 
to  receive  and  enjoy  the  blessings  of  salvation. 
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THE  DIFFBRfiirCE  BBTWBE9  THE  AP08TLBB   8T«  PAUL  ANlT 

ST.  JAMBS  OK  THIS  SUBJECT. 

It  is  frequentlj  objected  to  uB|  that  the  apoHtle  James  as- 
cribes the  justification  of  the  believer,  not  to  his  faith,  but  to 
Uh  good  works.  To  nnderstand  St  James,  in  this  place, 
it  is  necessarj  carefnllj  to  attend  to  his  object  b  writing  this 
epistle.  He  wuhed  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  church  to 
that  criterion  hy  which  the  disciples  of  Christ  should  most 
effectuallj  demonstrate  the  sincerity  of  their  faith,  and  their 
attachment  to  their  Redeemer.  There  were  in  that  age,  as 
there  are  in  every  period,  many  who  presumed  to  recommend 
themselves  to  their  fellow-christians  by  a  boastful  ostentation 
of  religious  zeal,  while  they  were  destitute  of  those  works  of 
piety  and  virtue  which  alone  could  adorn  their  holy  profes- 
sion,  in  the  esteem  of  mankind.  Such  false  and  hollow  pre* 
tences  occasioned  great  reproach  to  the  nascent  cause  of 
Christianity.  The  apostle,  therefore,  was  solicitous  to  purge 
the  church  of  these  blots  on  the  Christian  name ;  and  to  con* 
ymce  the  world  that  the  faith  of  Christ,  instead  of  being  a 
cover  for  indolence  and  vice,  is  the  most  effectual  principle  of 
good  morals,  and  sanctity  of  life.  In  his  epistle,  therefore, 
be  earnestly  teaches  that,  in  the  actual  circumstances  of  the 
church,  it  was  of  primary  importance,  that  the  disciples  of 
Christ  should  exhibit,  in  then:  example,  the  virtuous  and  holy 
influence  of  their  doctrine.  And,  as  faith  was  publicly  known 
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to  be  the  fundamental  principle  of  their  practical  system,  he 
was  anxious  to  redeem  it  from  the  misTepreseatalioD  and  re- 
proach of  infidelity,  as  partaking  only  of  the  spirit  of  a  weak 
credulity,  without  any  of  the  useful  energies  of  virtue  and 
charity,  which  wotdd  render  it  at  blessing  to  the  world. 
Hence  he  was  so  much  concerned  d|at  the  gentiles  shoidd  be 
impressed  with  the  conTictioB  that  the  ^fiaeiples  had  aot  made 
a  vain  boast  of  the  efficacy  of  the  vkal  principle  of  their  re* 
ligion ;  but,  that,  before  the  worlds  they  shoukl  justify  by 
their  good  woiks,  the  sanctifying  power  of  tfaiit  fiudt  whidi 
they  had  so  highly  extoHed.  This  woidd  bring  real  g)ory  to 
the  gospel  of  Christ  Therefore,  whatever  false  disciples 
may  pretend  about  a  visionary,  unproductive  iEadth^to  the  dis- 
credit  of  their  Saviour,  a  sincere  believer  wiH  always  be  stn- 
dious  to  demonstrate  his  faith  by  his  works  c^  charity  and 
righteousness.  So  that  the  design  of  the  blessed  apostle  ap- 
pears to  be,  not  to  make  the  justification  of  the  sinner  before 
Ood  to  depend  upon  his  good  works ;  but  to  make  the  good 
works  of  the  believer  to  be  the  justification  of  the  sincerity 
of  his  faith  before  the  church,  and  before  the  world.  Thus 
was  AbraiumCs  faUh  jiksHfied  by  his  works.  For,  as  the 
body  without  the  spirit  is  dead,  so  faith  witliout  works  ia 
dead  also* 

By  some  divines  of  respectable  name,  this  is  called  a  second 
justification ;  thereby  meaning  a  justification  to  ourselves,  te 
the  church,  and  to  the  world,  ef  the  integrity  of  our  profes- 
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sion  of  the  name  of  Christ,  and  of  the  purity  of  that  holy 
principle  of  faith  which  governs  in  the  heart  of  a  true 
disciple.  And  this  practical  manifestation  of  a  pure  and  sin- 
cere faith,  is,  indeed,  the  genuine  source  of  the  pious  conso* 
lation  of  a  believer,  and  the  only  stable  ground  on  which  he 
can  apply  to  himself  the  gracious  promises  of  the  New  Gov- 
enant.  For,  although  the  integrity  of  his  faith  is  known  to 
the  Omniscient  Jehovah,  in  the  first  moments  of  its  existencei 
as  well  as  at  any  future  period ;  and  his  justification  passes 
immediately  with  God,  before  any  practical  proofs  exhibited 
to  men  of  its  pious  and  charitable  works ;  yet,  by  its  fruits 
alone  can  we  certainly  demonstrate  our  title  to  rejoice  in  our 
interest  in  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 

THE  BELIEVER,  NOTW1TH8TANDIIV6  HIS  JUSTIFICATION, 
STILL  SUBJECT   TO  THE  CALAMITIES  OF  THIS  LIFE. 

The  believer,  notwithstanding  his  deliverance  from  the  do- 
minion of  sin,  and  his  being  made  an  heir  of  eternal  life  by 
the  imputation  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  must  continue, 
in  this  world,  subject  to  the  manifold  evils  resulting  from  the 
frailties  of  a  mortal  body,  and  frequently  from  a  disordered 
mind.  By  the  introduction  of  the  New  Covenant,  establish- 
ed  in  the  power  and  grace  of  the  Mediator,  provision  is  made 
for  his  ultimate  redemption  from  eternal  death,  when  he  shall 
have  laid  in  the  grave  the  corruptions  of  the  flesh.     In  the 

mean  time,  the  moral  depravation  of  the  soul  is  gradually  de? 
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stroyed  by  the  spirit  of  sanctificatioo,  and  all  his  temporal 
evils,  though  not  removed,  while  the  bodj  remains,  are, 
through  the  covenant,  converted  into  blessings,  and  become 
a  salutary  discipline,  under  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
to  cultivate  the  heart  for  heaven.  And  highly  useful  they 
are  to  elevate  the  soul  above  all  undue  attachments  to  the 
present  world,  and  to  break  within  it  the  strength  and  power 
of  sin.  It  is  among  the  laws  of  our  nature  that,  in  our  edu- 
cation for  eternity,  no  less  tlian  in  our  education  for  dis- 
charging usefully  and  honourably  the  offices  of  this  life,  we 
should  grow  wise  by  our  errors,  and  that  correction  should 
often  be  necessary  to  preserve  the  mind  attentive  to  its  duties. 

The  Romish  church  taught  the  extraordinary  and  unscrip- 
tural  doctrine,  that  the  sufferings  of  our  blessed  Savbur  did 
not  accomplish  a  complete  atonement  for  the  sins  of  man- 
kind ;  but  that  the  afflictions  imposed  on  believers  in  the  ar- 
rangements of  providence,  are  to  be  regarded  as  part  of  the 
penalty  of  the  divine  law  ;  and  if  the  destined  measure  of 
their  pains  should  not  be  entirely  inflicted  in  the  present  life, 
they  are  to  be  fulfilled  in  a  future  and  purgatorial  state.  On 
the  same  ground  they  have  built  the  still  more  absurd  doc- 
trine, of  the  efficacy  of  voluntary  mortifications  to  complete 
the  requisite  proportion  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  in  them, 
and  to  deliver  them  from  a  correspondent  part  of  the  pains  of 
purgatory.  But  the  doctrine  most  obnoxious  to  common 
sense,  and  farthest  removed  from  the  humble  spirit  of  the 
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gospel,  is,  that  eminent  saints,  for  whom  the  demands  of  the 
law  have  been  already  satisfied  by  the  sufierings  of  Christ, 
together  with  their  own,  may,  by  voluntary  and  extraordinary 
duties,  inflictions,  and  sacrifices,  lay  up  a  store  of  merit,  to 
be  imputed,  along  with  that  of  the  Saviour,  to  believers  less 
advanced  in  the  road  of  perfection.     On  this  wretched  foun- 
dation, was  built  that  shameful  traflSc  of  indulgences,  and 
purgatorial  exemptions,  which  grew  to  such  enormity,  as  to 
become,  at  length,  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  reforma- 
tion in  the  sixteenth  century.     A  single  passage  in  the  epistle 
to  the  Collossians,  and  that  grossly  misinterpreted,  by  the 
knavery  of  the  Popes,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  Monks,  was 
the  sole  support  of  this  monstrous  fabric.     It  is  contained  in 
the  following  words :— W7io  now  rejoice  in  my  sufferings  for 
you,  and  fill  up  that  which  is  behind  of  the  afflictions  of 
Christ  J  in  my  flesh,  for  his  body^s  sake,  wfiich  is  the  churchy 
-— ch.  i.  ver.  24.     The  expression  my  sufferings  for  you 
evidently  refers  to  the  pains  which  he  endured  in  their  ser- 
vice ;  and  that  which  follows,  on  which  the  principal  stress 
is  laid,  the  afflictions  of  Christ  i)Jirtti  ^fun,  is  a  Grecism 
which  signifies  the  afflictions  borne  by  him  for  the  sake  of 
Christ ;  and  is  similar,  in  the  structure  of  the  phrase,  to  other 
expressions,  7r*0n/4^1t$  th  XfuH-'^Uf^TtT  Kvfts  Uov — nuitTfi^ 
ry  Xft^,  the  import  of  which  has  never  created  any  difficul- 
ty, because  there  is  no  sinister  purpose  to  be  answered  by 
a  false  interpretation.     The  full  force  of  these  phrases  may 
be  given  in  the  following  words : — Who  now  rejoice  in  the 
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mfferings  thai  I  bear  for  youy  which  are  necessary  to  fill  vf 
that  measure  of  afflictions  in  the  service  of  Christ  which  pro- 
vidence has  still  destined  for  me  in  my  assiduons  endeavours 
to  promote  the  ijiterest  of  his  church. 

OF  ADOPTIOir. 

« 

In  the  order  of  systematic  arrangement,  Adoption  is  usu- 
ally considered  as  immediately  followiog,  and  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  doctrine  of  justification.  Few  words  are 
necessary  for  stating  or  explaining  this  subject,  it  being  ra- 
ther expressive  of  that  external  relation,  in  which  it  pleases 
God  to  place  the  believer  to  himself,  than  descriptive  of  the 
moral  state  of  the  mind.  The  spirit  of  adoption  Indeed, 
spoken  of  by  the  apostle,  embraces  all  those  dutiful  senti- 
ments, and  pious  dispositions,  which  become  so  great  a  mer- 
cy, and  so  intimate  a  relation:  but  adoption  sfanply  is  expres- 
sive  of  the  relation  itself  which  the  justified  believer  holds  to 
his  Heavenly  Father.  It  is,  a  forensic  term  taken  from  the 
modes  prescribed  in  the  laws  of  most  nations,  by  which  a 
child,  not  bom  in  a  certain  family,  is  legally  received  into  it, 
and  becomes  entitled  to  its  privileges,  honors,  and  inheritances. 
As  applied  to  believers  it  is  a  figure  which  designates,  with  no 
small  propriety,  and  force,  the  blessii^  to  which  they  are 
advanced  in  consequence  of  their  justification.  They  are 
assimilated  to  the  image  of  their  Heavenly  Father— they 
imrtake  of  his  paternal  protection  and  care— -^md,  according 
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to  his  gracioQS  promise,  and  the  coostitation  of  the  New* 
Testament  confirmed  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  they  are  made 
heirs  of  an  eternal  inheritance.  Taken  from  a  state  of  hos- 
tile  estrangement,  they  are  introduced  into  his  family. 

This  figure  was  peculiarly  expressive  and  obvious,  at  the 
time  when  the  evangelists  and  apostles  wrote,  and  within  the 
limits  of  the  Roman  empire ;  because  the  necessity,  and  the 
practice  of  adoption,  was  in  that  nation,  and  in  that  age, 
more  prevalent  than  at  any  other  period  of  history,  or  ia 
any  other  portion  of  the  globe.  There  are  many  passages  in 
the  sacred  writmgs  which  justify  the  introduction  of  this 
term  into  our  systems,  to  express  thb  relation  of  the  believ* 
er  to  God  under  the  Covenant  of  Grace.  ^^  As  many  as  re- 
ceived him,"  s^th  the  evangelist  John,  '^  to  them  gave  he 
power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe 
in  his  name."  And  the  apostle  Paul ;  *^  As  many  as  are 
led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  are  the  sons  of  God,  for  ye 
have  not  received  the  spirit  of  bondage  s^in  to  fear;  but  ye 
have  received  the  spirit  of  adoption,  by  which  we  cry  Ab- 
ba !   Father !    The  Spirit  itself  testifieth  with  our  spkit  that 

we  are  the  sons  of  God ;  and,  if  sons,  then  heirs— -heirs  of 
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God,  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ," — Rom*  viii.  14....17. 
To  the  Ephesians  he  writes ;  ^^  Having  foreorduned  us  unto 
adoption,  through  Jesus  Christ,  unto  himself,  according  to 
the  good  pleasure  of  his  will,  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his 
graGe,"-*£!pft.  i.  5, 6. 
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Adoption  is  an  act  of  the  free  grace  of  Ood  towards  the 
unwortbj)  and  the  guiltj ;  and,  along  with  justification,  is 
the  immediate  effect  of  faith,  and  one  of  the  promised  bles* 
sings  of  the  covenant  of  grace. 

Before  concluding  this  article,  I  will  briefly,  and  in  a  single 
word,  state  the  happj  consequences  of  this  blessed  relation 
to  his  Creator  and  Redeemer  into  which  the  believer  is  tak- 
en. In  the  first  place,  peace  with  Ood,  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  cause  of  his  displeasure  being  removed, 
and  there  being  no  longer  anj  obstruction  to  that  intimacj  of 
union  which  should  connect  the  soul  with  God,  and  that  full- 
ness and  freedom  of  affection  which  should  fill  the  heart  of  a 
dutiful  son  towards  his  Heavenly  Father. — In  the  next  place, 
peace  of  conscience,  which  is  amongst  the  sweetest  enjoy- 
ments of  which  the  renewed  soul,  formed  after  the  image  of 
Ood,  is  capable. — Thirdly,  the  profound  and  delightful  sen- 
timent of  the  love  of  God  for  his  unspeakable  mercy,  in- 
spiring the  continual  desire  of  acting  wordiy  of  that  high  re- 
lation mto  which  the  believer  is  received  by  the  spirit  of 
Adoption.— And,  finally,  habitual  and  increasing  sanctific»> 
tion  of  heart  and  life,  and  growing  preparation  for  that  *'  in- 
h^tance  uncorrupted,  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away, 
reserved  in  heaven  for  those  who  are  kept  by  the  power  of 
Ood,  through  faith,  unto  salvation,  ready  to  be  revealed  in 
the  last  time,"— 1  Pet.  I  4,  5. 
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AlS  Ood  has  been  pleased  to  exhibit  his  grace  to  the  world 
under  the  idea  of  a  covenant  which  he  condescendi  to  enter 
into  with  the  penitent  and  believing  sinner,  and  provisionally 
offers  to  all  who,  by  the  gospel,  are  called  from  among  our 
fidlen  and  corrupted  race,  to  seek  the  inheritance  of  eternal 
life,  we  have  just  ground  to  expect  that  every  ordinary  torn, 
which  usage  has  annexed  to  a  transaction  of  this  kind  among 
men,  will  be  preserved  in  this  appointment  of  Ood.  There- 
lore,  to  the  gracious  promise  of  the  covenant,  which,  as  has 
before  been  shewn,  constitutes  its  essence,  he  has  annexed 
his  seal,  in  order  to  add  greater  authenticity  to  this  object 
of  our  Gutht  and  give  it  a  more  affecting  impression  On  the 
heart. 


BAPTISM  AKD  THB  IORd's  SVPPBR'BOTH  SEALS  OF  THK 

COVENANT  OF  GRACE. 

A  seal  is  usually,  any  emblematic  symbol  employed  in 

consequence  of  the  agreement  of  parties,  or  appointed  by 
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public  authority,  to  be  a  sign,  and  memorial  of  consent  in 
covenants,  or  an  authentic  testimonial,  that  any  transaction 
into  which  we  have  entered,  is  our  own  act.— For  the  same 
purpose,  in  the  early  and  rude  ages,  parties  forming  a  8o> 
lemn  compact  frequently  erected  a  pillar  as  a  permanent  me* 
morial  of  the  fact,  or,  more  solemnly,  built  an  altar,  confirm- 

ft 

ing  their  paction  by  an  act  of  religion*  Often  they  gave  a 
small  portion  of  the  soil  which  was  transferred  by  the  con* 
tract,  a  penny  of  the  sum  which  was  to  be  paid,  or  some 
earnest  or  pledge  of  possession  or  fulfilment  of  the  covenant. 
All  these  acts  were  of  the  nature  of  seals.-— In  ages  more  re- 
fined instead  of  these  rude  devices,  some  hieroglyphic  or 
symbolic  representation  was  added  to  written  contracts  for 
the  same  purpose.  In  the  church  God  has  instituted  sym- 
bolical actions,  by  which  the  Covenant  of  Grace  is  visibly 
ratified,  when  he  offers  it  to  the  acceptance  of  believers  and 
their  offspring,  as  in  the  ordinance  of  baptism;  or  by  which 
they  solemnly  declare  their  acceptance  of  its  terms,  as  in  the 
Lord's  Supper.  Baptism  may  be  called  the  hieroglyphic, 
or  symbol  of  regeneration;  as  the  Lord's  Supper  is  of  the 
sacrifice  of  our  redemption,  and  of  the  charity  which  should 
unite  believers  in  love  to  their  common  Lord,  and  to  one  ano- 
ther.— These  actions,  therefore  from  their  nature,  and  from 
the  uses  to  which  they  are  applied,  partake  of  the  essence 
of  seals. 
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Tfa«ir  being  appomfed  hy  Almighty  God  to  be  employed; 
as  seals  of  the  Corenant  of  Grace,  maj  be  further  establish- 
edy  from  the  express  words  of  the  apostle,  by  whom  cir-. 
cumcision  is  styled,  a  seal  of  ilie  righteousness  which  is  by  , 
faithy'^-^Rom.  iv.  11:  and  from  the  analogy  which  subsists 
between  the  ordinances  of  baptism  and  circumcision.— Both 
are  emblems  of  purification — both  administered  on  the  con- 
dition of  believing  the  promise  of  God  in  the  Messiah*— both 
are  the  external  sign  and  confirmation  of  this  faith— and  both 
are  applied,  as  shall  be  shewn,  hereafter,  for  attaining  all  the 
gracious  purposes  of  the  covenant  to  believers,  and  to 
their  infant  seed.  And  this  style  has  been  used,  with  respect 
to  baptism  in  particular,  by  the  earliest  writers  in  the  chris- 
tian church ;  and  by  those  who  were  cptemporary  with,  or 
who  Umnediately  succeeded  the  apostles* 

OTHER  DENOMII7ATI0NS  APPLIED  TO  THEM. 

.  Besides  the  denominations  which  these  ordinances  have 
respectively  received,  arising  from  circumstances  peculiar 
to  each-^— such  as  the  regetienUion  of  mcUer  applied  to  bap« 
tism,  and  the  eucharist,  and  communion  applied  to  the  Lord's 
Supper,  they  have,  from  the  earliest  ages,  been  entitled 
mysteries  and  saeraments.'^The  former  term  was  borrowed 
from  the  pagan  worship,  and  cherished  by  the  converts. from 
that  sUjperstition,  through  a  natural  attachment  to  ancient 
forms  and  usages  from  which  eause  it  was  early  tntroduceH 
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into  the  temples  of  chmtianity*  The  sublime  principlei  of 
natural  reli^on  which  were  discovered  hy  the  philoBophen,^ 
or  had  been  handed  down  by  tradition  from  the  remotest  anti- 
quity, and  preserved  m  their  temples  by  their  pries^  who 
had  mingled  them,  however,  with  the  grossest  superstitionl 
of  the  vulgar,  were  considered  as  too  elevated  for  the  popn* 
lar  ttDderstaading.  They  were  separated,  therefore,  from  the 
common  mass  df  pagan  doctrines,  and  reserved  to  be  commtt- 
niaated  only  to  a  few  men  whose  rank  gave  them  sopetior  meuM 
of  information,  or  who  had  rendered  themselves  worthy  the 
dbtinction  by  eminent  virtue  and  prudence*  When  men  of 
this  character  offered  themseltes  to  the  college  which  presid- 
ed  over  the  public  religion,  they  were,  with  great  solemnity 
introduced  into  the  recesses  of  their  temples,  and  there  in- 
stiticted  in  those  theological  principles  which  it  was  suppos- 
ed the  body  of  the  people  were  not  capable  of  understand- 
ing, or  were  not  worthy  to  receive.  Those  who  were  thus 
instructed  were  called  the  tnitiaiedf  and  the  rites  accompa* 
nymg  these  instructions,  were  namedmysterieSf  from  a  Chtek 
term  implymg  siUncet  because  Aey  respected  doctrines 
which  were  not  to  be  communicated  to  the  people.  And  die 
initiated  were  laid  tnider  the  most  sacred  obligations  not  to 
reveal  aught,  which  passed  on  those  occasions,  widiio  th«r 
temples.  Since  the  sacraments  of  the  christian  church  ^ete 
designed,  in  l&e  muiner,  to  discriminate  die  feithfid  icali  die 
profane,  and  were  not  to  be  imparted  pronuscuoosly,  feat  rt» 
served  for  those  only  who  had  attained  a  spiritulJ,  and  «oli» 
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limer  knowledge  tl  id  principles,  wbicfa  the  world  did  not 
enjoy,  they  were,  in  alluBion  to  the.  m^rsterieB  of  their  an* 
cient  temples,  which  had  acquired  their  early  reverence, 
and  were  held  in  great  Teneration  throughout  the  BDinan 
empire,  called  by  the  same  name. 

The  deiMMn]iiktiQ&  of  SMtmiMU  has  a  diffisrent  origin*  It 
was  the  military  oadi  amoi^  the  Ri^mans,  by  which  the  sol- 
diers plighted  their  allegiance  to  their  general,  or  to  Ike  em* 
peror*  And  as  the  christian  life  has  been  Styled  a  warfare, 
m  which  the  believet*  contends  not  only  against  spiritual  ene- 
mies, but  often,  especially  in  that  early  age,  was  exposed 
to  the  most  formidable  diangelii,  he  is  justly  said  to  pledge 
himself  in  these  ordinances,  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  a# 
the  captain  qf  his  s(dvationr^to  fight  under  his  banner — 
to,  endure,  in  his  service,  every  trid— --attd  to  expose  him- 
seU^  if  necessary,  to  danger,  and  to  death*  And  the  primi- 
tive christians,  in  the  iflunediite  prospect  of  great  conffictai^ 
and  of  persecutioti,  often  renewed,  by  these  holy  rkes,  thw 
vows  of  fideKty  to  didr  Lord,  and  reanimated  their  courage 
in  suffering ;  especiaBy  by  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  sup- 
per* The  term  sacrament  b  not  found  among  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament ;  it  vas,  however,  very  early  adopted 
by  the  first  christianB.  The  apostles  having  represented 
the  service  of  the  cross  under  allusions  borrowed  from  a  state 
of  warfare,  and  their  followers  finding,  in  painful  experience, 
the  perils  and  sufieriags  they  were  compelled  to  endure,  soon 
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fipplied  to  the  vows  by  which  they  devoted  themselves  ta 
their  Redeemer,  a  title  so  familiar  to  them  in  the  military  life. 

THE  DESIGN  OF  THE  EXTERNAL  SEALS  OF  THE  COYENANf. 

It  is  of  importance  to  ^very  christian  distinctly  to  understand 
the  import  of  his  public  use  of  the  seals  of  the  Covenant,  and  of 
the  obligations  which  he  imposes  on.his  soul  by  this  solemn 
act.  Annexing  our  seal  to  the  Covenant  of  Grace,  or  using 
the  seal  which  God  has  appointed,  necessarily  implies  our  full 
belief  of  the  precious  doctrines  involved  m  that  covenant,  and 
a  hearty  acquiescence  in  all  its  conditions.  It  implies,  at  the 
same  time,  a  vow  of  consecration,  by  which  he  renews  his 
IBelf-devotion  to  the  service  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ. 
And,  lastly,  it  implies,  with  regard  to  the  believer  himself, 
A  personal  ratification  of  the  Covenant,  on  his  part,  by  a  sen- 
aible  symbol  calculated  more  strongly  to  authenticate  the 
<transaction"-ito  assist  faith  by  the  co-operation  of  sense — ^to 
6x  a  deeper  impression  on  the  heart,  thereby  confirming  the 
purposes  of  duty,  and  leaving  a  more  awful  testimony  for  God, 
if  he  should  afterwards  prove  unfaithful  to  this  most  sacred 
0f  our  duties  in  the  church. 

THE  DIFFERENT  IMPORT  OF  THE  TWO  SEALS. 

The  ordinances  of  baptism,  and  the  Lord's  supper,  being 
both  regarded  as  the  seals  of  the  CoveiJ»nt  of  Grace,  it  fir 
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tiecesfla)ry»  with  particular  care,  to  attend  to  the  proper  dis- 
tinction existing  between  them.  The  former  may  be  regard- 
ed chiefly  as  the  seal  annexed  immediately  by  God,  through 
his  public  servants  b  the  church,  to  thb  covenant,  to  give  it 
authenticity,  and  to  ratify  it  on  his  part  to  his  people*  The 
latter  may  be  considered  principally  as  the  seal  annexed  by 
the  believer  to  the  same  covenant,  confirming  his  acceptance 
of  its  terms,  and  laying  his  soul,  by  that  act,  under  the  most 
sacred  obligations  of  obedience.  A  covenant,  being  a  mutual 
stipulation,  requires,  in  order  to  its  completion,  the  seals  of 
the  respective  parties.  God,  by  the  ministry  of  his  servants^ 
who  are  officers  in  his  church,  annexes  his  own  seal  ilk 
baptism ;  and  b  the  communion  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the 
Lord,  the  believer  personally  affixes  his  seal  to  the  same  iih 
strument  The  veracity  of  God,  indeed,  needs  no  such  ad*- 
ventitious  confirmation.  But  as  he  has  been  pleased  so  faK 
to  adapt  himself  to  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  which  !$ 
ever  strongly  moved  by  sensible  impressions,  he  has  not  only  > 
offered  his  grace  to  the  world  in  the  form  which  takes  place 
in  covenant  transactions  among  men,  but  confirmed  it,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  customs,  by  the  legal  and  authoritative  sane* 
tlon  of  a  seal.  That  baptism  is  to  be  viewed  chiefly  as  the 
seal  of  God  affixed  to  his  own  covenant,  may  be  concluded, 
not  only  from  the  ordinary  forms  of  this  instrument,  but  from 
its  analogy  to  circumcision,  in  the  room  of  which  rite  it  has 
manifestly  been  substituted.  The  apostle  declares  that  Abra^ 
haai  received,  from  God,  circumctsionf  a.  seal  of  the  Tight- 
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eoumiBBivbukisbyfailh;  that  is,  a  ugs  aod  uMmraaee  tk^ 
through  the  Redeemer,  he  would  accept  the  righteoosneas  <^ 
fiuth  instead  of  the  perfect  obedience  of  the  original  law  qf 
works.  You  observe  the  style  of  the  expression :— -The 
$eal  of  circumciaioD  he  recewed  from  God  confirming  this 
gracious  privilege  to  the  believing  patriarch.  It  b  not  said 
that  he  gave  this  rite  or  seal  as  a  pledgie  of  his  own  obedience* 

The  intention  of  the  rite  is  justlj  argued  from  its  being  ap- 
plied to  the  infant  offiipring  of  Abraham  as  it  is  now  admin^ 
istered  to  the  children  of  christian  parents  who  are  the  spir* 
itud  seed  of  Abraham.  Infants,  of  this  tender  age,  are  not 
capable  of  anjr  covenant  transaction  by  themselves,  and  in 
their  own  name ;  but  they  are  susceptible  of  provisional  and 
covenanted  Uessings  through  their  parents  firom  the  infinite 
Author  of  all  mercy  and  grace.  And  surely  it  is  a  blesaii^ 
and  an  act  of  grace  of  the  first  magnitude,  in  God,  to  meet 
us  who  were  heirs  of  death,  at  our  entrance  into  the  worlds 
by  the  provisional  propositions  of  salvation  through  Jesus 
Christ,  visibly  ratified  imder  the  seal  of  that  covenant  which 
cancels  the  condemnation  of  the  violated  law,  and  places  us 
by  this  act,  publicly  and  solemnly  under  the  dispensation  of 
mercy  in  the  New  Covenant  established  with  the  second 
Adam. 

I  add,  that,  although  baptism  is  to  be  regarded  chiefly  as 
the  seal  of  God,  which  he  visibly  and  publicly  annexes  by 
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the  churchy  to  hh  own  proffers  of  mercj ;  yet,  as  the  rites  of 
religbn  maj,  freqnentlj,  be  taJLen  io  a  double  setise,  this  or* 
dinaoce,  as  it  respects  the  act  of  the  parents  may  be  yiewed 
also  as  his  own  seal,  by  which  he  declares  his  belief,  and  ac* 
ceptance  of  the  covenant,  its  promises,  conditions  and  dutiea 
on  his  own  behalf— his  choice  of  its  blessings  as  the  portion 
of  his  cbild---and  his  consecration  of  himself,  and  his  precious 
offspring,  to  the  glory  and  service  of  Almighty  God. 

1.  Baptism  is  our  christian  circumcision,  a  seal  of  the 
righteousness  which  is  J^  faith.  But  that  we  may  have  a 
clearer  view  of  the  nature  and  importance  of  this  ordinance, 
we  must  go  back  to  the  ori^  of  its  type  in  the  ancient 
church.  When  reli{^us  truth  was  likely  to  perish  from  the 
world,  which,  in  a  few  ages  after  the  deluge,  was  overwhelm- 
ed in  idolatry,  and  sunk  in  extreme  dissolution  of  manners, 
it  pleased  God,  nearly  in  the  be^niag  of  that  general  dark« 
ness  and  corruption,  to  establish  a  church  b  which  he  might 
preserve  the  knowledge  of  his  natMj  and  deposit  his  holy 
oracles,  with  the  future  hopes  of  the  universe.  This  church 
consisted,  in  the  beginning,  of  the  single  family  of  Abraham^ 
with  whom  he  entered  into  a  gracious  covenant,  accepting^ 
as  his  title  to  eternal  life,  the  righteousness  of  faith  in  the  fu- 
ture Saviour,"*^  who  was  to  spring  from  his  own  loins ;  enga^g 


*  This  is  tahiy  inferred  from  the  exprenion  of  the  apoitle,  who  styles  the  seal 
•r  the  Ahrahamic  Corenant  (he  stal  of  the  righUousn9$s  which  is  byfuitK 
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that  he  would  be  a  God  to  him^  and  to  his  seed  after  him; 
and  promising  that,  Goally,  in  him  all  tlie  families  of  the 
earth  should  be  blessed  by  the  advent  of  the  Messiah.     That 
this  grace  might  be  rendered  the  more  sure,  and  that  the 
faith  of  this  chosen  friend  of  God  might  have  the  firmer 
ground  on  which  to  rest,  he  added  to  his  promise  his  sacra* 
mental  seal  or  oath,  thai,  bt/  two  immutable  things  in  which 
it  was  impossible  for  God  to  lie,  Abraham,  and  all  who  fol- 
low the  faith  of  Abraham,  might  have^trong  consolation, 
who  have  fled  for  refuge  to  lay  hold  of  the  hope  set  before 
them.    For,  salth  the  apostle,  Abraham  received  circum' 
cisioH  a  seal  of  the  righteousness,  that  is,  of  the  means  of 
justification  and  acceptance  with  God,  which  is  by  faith.'-^^ 
This  covenant,  with  all  its  appendages  of  rites  and  forms,  of 
tjpes  and  symbols,  of  prophets  and  priests,  of  altars  and  vic- 
tims, with  all  its  doctrines,  its  precepts,  and  its  promises,  was 
placed  in  the  keeping  of  the  church,  for  its  consolation,  for 
its  iiistruction  in  righteousness,  and  for  the  quickening  and 
direction  in  the  divine  life  of  all  true  believers.     If  we  ask, 
then,  with  the  apostle,  what  profit  is  there  of  circumcision  ? 
the  answer  will  yield  some  useful  lights  on  this  subject.    It 
i»  the  seal  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  annex  to  the  pro- 
positions of  his  mercy,  by  which  anciently  he  confirmed  to 
the  church  the  gnsat  charter  of  her  spiiitual  privileges,  and 
which,  being  impressed  on  every  Israelite,  continually  re- 
minded faim  of  his  obligations — continually  placed  before  him 
his  duties,  and  his  immortal  hopes-^assured  him  of  the  gra- 
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cious  protection  of  Almighty  God,  and  designated  him  as  a 
member  of  that  chosen  community  to  whose  pious  custody 
were  committed  his  holy  oracles,  those  precious  treasures  of 
divine  truth.  While  other  nations  were  left  to  the  obscure 
teachings  of  nature,  and  the  errors  of  a  depraved  reason,  this 
sealed  nation  were  made  the  depositaries  of  clearer  lights, 
and  the  heirs  of  sublimer  hopes.  The  emblems  which  were 
engraven,  if  I  may  speak  so,  on  that  seal,  I  mean  the  blood 
of  circumcision,  corresponding  with  the  water  of  baptism, 
pointed  to  that  purity  of  heart  which  is  the  end  of  all  true 
religion ;  and  to  that  precious  blood,  which  is,  at  once,  the 
purchase  of  our  salvation,  and  the  fountain  in  which  all  our 
sins  are  cleansed.  Such  was  the  benefit  of  this  ancient  rite 
to  the  church  founded  in  Abraham,  and  afterwards  embracing 
all  the  posterity  of  Israel :  to  them  were  committed  the  ora- 
cles of  God  with  all  their  lights,  their  hopes,  their  graces,  their 
means  of  holiness,  anil  of  eternal  life. 

These  brief  expositions  will  afford  some  principles  by 
which  to  explain  the  nature  and  the  benefits  of  that  baptismal 
rite  which  Christ  has  substituted  in  the  room  of  the  AHra- 
hamic  and  Mosaic  symbol  of  the  promise.  Baptism  is  our 
christian  curcnmcision ;  the  seal  of  a  more  pure  and  luminous 
dispensation  of  the  covenant  than  that  either  of  Moses,  or  of 
Abraham.  And  it  is  with  the  view  of  proposing,  as  far  as  I 
am  able,  some  precise  and  definite  ideas  on  this  initiating  in* 
stitution  of  the  christian  church,  that  I  have  made  these  pre- 
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fatoiy  observations  on  the  correspondiog  rite  of  the  preced- 
ing dispensation. 

That  I  maj  ^ve  as  much  perspicuity  and  precision  as  pos- 
sible to  our  ideas  concernbg  this  holj  ordinance,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  go  into  some  details  concerning  its  ori^nal  in- 
stitution and  design,  and  its  proper  subjects ;  because  with 
these  its  benefits  are  intimately  connected,  and  from  them  its 
duties  and  obligations  immediately  result. 

1.  The  nature  and  design  of  baptism  may  be  rendered  ob- 
vious from  two  sources  of  illustration ;  one  is  the  use  and  ap- 
plication of  a  similar  rite  which  was  frequent  in  the  ancient 
Jewish  and  Greek  nations,  whence,  probably,  it  was  trans- 
ferred into  the  christian  church ;  the  other  is  the  denomina- 
tion, borrowed  from  the  Abrahamic  dispensation  of  the  cov- 
enant, which,  from  the  very  first  ages,  it  has  received  among 
christians,  of  a  seal  of  the  Covenant  of  Grace. 

Many  of  the  great  and  distinguished  teachers,  and  founders 
of  sects  among  the  Jews,  applied  baptism  as  a  rite  of  initia* 
tion  into  their  respective  schools.  It  was  a  symbol  of  disci- 
pleship,  and  regarded  as  an  emblem  of  that  purity  of  mind^ 
and  that  virtuous  simplicity  of  manners,  which  spring  from 
the  love  of  truth,  and  are  expected  in  all  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  pursuit  of  wisdom.  Such  was,  probably,  the 
meaning  of  the  baptism  of  John,  the  great  forerunner  of  the 
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Messiah.^  He  taught  a  new  and  more  rigorous  diacipline 
of  repentance  than  was  known  to  the  Jews  of  that  age.  And 
the  dbciples  who  followed  him,  admiring  the  sanctitj  of  his 
doctrinei  and  the  abstemious  purity  of  his  manners,  he  ini« 
liated  bj  baptism^f  preparing  them,  in  this  manner,  for  that 
still  more  pure  and  perfect  discipline  which  was  shortly  to  be 
introduced  by  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  It  was,  besides,  re- 
quired by  the  customs  of  that  nation,  that  all  proselytes  from 
among  the  gentiles  should  be  initiated  into  the  church  of  Is« 
rael,  and  make  their  profession  of  the  doctrines  of  Moses,  and 
the  prophets,  by  baptism. 

The  ordinance  of  baptism,  therefore,  considered  simply  in 
the  view  which  has  just  been  presented  to  you,  contains  a 
pleci^e  of  our  discipleship— a  public  avowal  of  Christ  as  our 
great  Master  and  Teacher— an  explicit  profession  of  our 
faith  in  the  doctrines  taught  by  his  Spirit  in  those  holy  ora- 
cles committed  to  the  custody  of  his  church  for  its  illnmuia- 
tion  and  sanctiflcation. 


P  The  same  rite  of  initiation  into  their  acfaoolf,  and  with  the  same  meaning,  waa 
fireqoentlj  used  b^  the  philosophen  of  Greecei  as  weU  as  of  many  eastern  nations, 
from  whom  the  Greeks  borrowed  it 

f  This  fact  serves  to  eiplain  a  passage  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Paul  meet- 
ing with  certain  disciples  in  Asia  who  were  very  imperfectly  instructed  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  gospel,  demanded  of  them  unb  ithai  Uuff  had  b«en  hoptited?  that  is, 
to  what  system  of  doctrines  P  They  answered,  tnvfe  JoMi  hapHtm,  They  were 
disciples  of  John,  and  had  embraced  only  the  doctrine  of  repentance  which  he 
had  taught.  This  custom  explains  the  meaning  of  St  Paol  when  he  thanks  God 
ihmt  ht  had  U^tised  mne  lifikem  bui  Crisput  and  Crotui,  Usi  any  should  wyhthad 
hapHsid  in  km  mn  Tuime^  thereby  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  a  new  secL 
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Although  a  man,  at  the  age  of  reason,  may  justly  make 
this  profession  for  himself,  it  may  be  asked,  perhaps,  if  a  pa- 
rent can  rightfully  make  it  in  the  name  of  his  infant,  so  that, 
when  that  infant  shall  have  arrived  at  maturity,  it  shall  be  le- 
gally considered  as  his  act  ?  Whatever  differences  of  opin- 
ion may  exist  with  regard  to  this  question,  according  to  the 
various  lights  in  which  the  subject  of  it  may  be  viewed,  all 
will  agree  in  the  following  principle,  that  it  is  both  the  right, 
and  the  duty  of  a  parent  to  place  his  beloved  offspring  un- 
der the  best  means  to  enlighten  and  cultivate  their  minds,  to 
form  their  hearts,  to  regulate  tlieir  lives,  and  to  prepare 
them,  if  possible,  for  the  highest  happiness,  both  in  this 
world,  and  the  world  to  come :  in  one  word,  to  initiate  them 
in  the  school  of  Christ."^  This  school  is  the  church  :  these 
means  of  education  are  the  ordinances,  the  instructions,  the 
discipline,  the  watchful  care,  and  prayers  of  the  church. 
And  it  is  one,  and  not  the  least  of  the  spiritual  blessings  re- 
sulting from  baptism  in  infancy,  that,  thereby,  parents,  in 
addition  to  the  tender  constraints  of  natural  duty,  impose  up* 
on  themselves  the  most  solemn  voluntary  obligations  to  train 


*  upon  this  subject,  one  would  think  that  there  could  not  exist  aoy  di^'ersity 
of  opinion.  It  seems  to  be  a  manifest  principle  of  justice,  that  a  parent  has  a 
right  to  enter  into  contract,  or  to  make  any  engagement  in  the  name  of  bis  child, 
lor  ins  bene6t,  which  it  is  the  privilege  of  his  child,  when  he  arrires  at  mature 
age,  to  accept;  although  he  is  at  liberty  also,  to  his  own  detriment,  to  reject; 
and  which,  if  it  involves  his  duty,  as  well  as  his  interest,  as  in  the  present  case, 
he  is  under  sacred  obligations  to  fulfil.  Such  engagement  is  not  impoiing  on  oui* 
posterity  a  htrd$n^  but  gaming  for  them  a  ben^. 
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np  their  children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord; 
and  that  children  enjoy  Btill  further  advantages  by  being 
placed  under  the  immediate  and  special  care  of  that  holy 
community  to  whom  are  committed  the  oracles  of  God. 

2.  But  there  is  another  and  more  interesting  light  in  which 
this  ordinance  is  to  be  viewed.  It  is  the  seal  by  which  God 
has  condescended  visibly  to  confirm  to  the  church  the  bles- 
sings of  the  New  Covenant  which  he  has  graciously  estab- 
lished in  Christ  for  the  redemption  of  the  world.  This  was 
the  import  pf  the  correspondent  rite  of^the  church  of  Israel* 
God  gave  to  Abraham  circumcision  a  seal  of  tlie  righteous* 
nes8  which  is  by  faith.^  And  this  is  one  of  the  principal 
denominations  by  which  baptism  has  been  designated  in  the 
christian  church  from  the  earliest  ages.  But  here  it  is  ne^ 
cessary  to  remark  and  correct  an  error  upon  this  subject 
which  has  unhappily  disturbed  the  ideas  of  many  good  and 
excellent  men.     Baptism  has  been  regarded  by  them  as  the 


*  A  seal  of  ihe  rishjUovsntss  qf  thtfaiih  which  he  had,  hdng  unttrcumeised. 
This  expression  caDoot  reasonably  be  supposed  to  mean,  as  has  been  asserted  by 
some  writerSf  merely  a  dularaHon  of  the  sincerity  of  Abraham's  faith  ;  for  thit 
seal  was  administered  to  the  o6bpriog  of  Abraham  at  an  age  In  which  no  such  de- 
claration coqUI  be  expected  from  them.  Besides,  the  apostle,  in  the  plaoe  is 
speaking  of  circumcision,  not  merely  as  a  sigB  given  to  Abraham  in  particular, 
but  as  an  ordinance  of  the  chiu*ch.  In  this  general  view  it  was  designed  as  a  seal 
qftkt  righteousness  qf/aOh;  that  is,  of  that  gracious  covenant  which  has  substi- 
tuted the  righteousness  nhich  comes  hy  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesua  Christ,  is  the  room 
of  the  jierfat  and  personal  obedience  required  by  tlie  first  covenant,  and  which  has 
now  become  impracticable  to  the  frailty  and  corruption  of  human  nature,  being 
possible  only  throujih  a  Mediator,  and  t^n^c•t>^ 
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aeal  of  the  believii^  parent  ^Tea,  both  in  bia  own  miM^  and 
in  that  of  his  child,  as  its  natural  prosyi  testifying  his  entire 
acquiescence  m  the  conditions  of  the  covenant ;  and,  bj  the 
same  act,  laying  the  child  under  an  obligation  of  acquiescing 
10  them,  and  fulfilling  them,  as  soon  as  it  shall  attain  the  aga 
of  reason.  And  undoubtedly,  the  act  of  the  parent,  in  of- 
fering his  child  to  receive  the  seal  of  baptism  is,  on  his  part, 
a  formal  acknowledgment  of  the  covenant  and  profeasion  of 
faith  in  its  gracious  promises.  Jt  has,  likewise,  been  admit- 
ted, and  has  been  before  asserted,  that  a  parent  possessea 
from  nature,  and  from  religion,  a  right  to  enter  into  any  right« 
eous  covenant  in  the  name  of  his  child,  when  the  objects  of 
that  covenant  are  only  blessings,  and  privileges ;  and  espe- 
cially when  its  conditions  or  terms  are  antecedent  duties. 

Baptism,  however,  in  the  just  and  scriptural  view  of  it,  is 
chiefly  to  be  considered  as  the  outward  and  visible  seal  which 
God  has  been  pleased  to  annex  to  his  own  promise;  zpro^ 
mise  which  he  has  graciously  given  to  the  church  under 
the  form  of  a  covenant  engagement ;  by  this  seal  ratifying, 
and  confirming  to  her,  and  to  all  who  are  taken  into  her  care, 
the  propositions  of  his  grace  and  mercy,  through  Jesus 
Christ.  Abraham  did  not  give  to  Ood  the  seal  of  circumci- 
sion as  a  pledge  of  his  duty  and  obedience ;  but  the  scrip- 
ture  declares,  he  received  it  from  Ood  for  himself  and  his 
ofispring,  m  order  to  confirm  that  gracious  covenant,  or  pro- 
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iiiiae  which  he  had  made  to  the  father  of  thefaiihful ;  I  will 
he  a  Ood  to  you,  and  to  your  seed  after  yoii.^ 

Do  jou  ask  if  it  is  not  d(nng  dishonour  to  the  faithfhhiesB  of 
Jehovah  to  suppose  that  his  promise  requires  to  be  confirmed 
hj  symbols  and  sacraments,  by  oaths  and  seals?  Is  not  hia 
word  alone  the  firm,  and  immutable  foundation  of  every  believ- 
er's trust  and  hope?  It  is  true  the  veracity  of  God  needs  no 
support  from  outward  forms ;  and  it  is  not  for  his  sake,  but  for 
ours,  that  he  is  sometimes  pleased  to  employ  them,  in  order  to 
give  the  deeper  impression  to  divine  truth  upon  the  heart. 
Frail  as  we  are,  and  receiving  all  our  impressions  through  the 
medium  of  the  senses,  ideas,  merely  intellectual,  are  neither 


*  If  we  refer  to  the  whole  strain  of  the  history,  in  the  17th  chapter  of  Genesis 
which  records  the  transactions  of  God  with  Abraliam,  this  interpretatiou  wiU  be 
cociflrmed.  It  was  a  covenant  entirely  of  the  gntuHous  kind,  on  the  part  of  God  * 
engaging  by  an  expression  of  the  most  eomprehensive  meaning — [I  wiU  be  a  God  to 
you,  &c.]  to  bestow  the  most  ample  spiritual  blessings  on  his  chosen  servant,  and 
on  his  posterity.  In  every  covenant  of  this  nature  the  forms  of  ratification  are 
used  by  him  only,  and  are  intended  to  oblige  only  him  who  bestows  the  favour. 
The  beneficiary  simply  receives  the  promise,  or  charter  which,  when  confirmed  hf 
the  requisite  legal  forms,  and  ratified  by  the  seal  of  the  benefactor,  becomes  hi» 
title  of  inheritance,  or  possession,  on  the  performance  of  whatever  condition  it 
contains. 

It  was  not  an  unusual  thing  for  Almighty  God  thus  to  confirm  his  promises  and 
covenants  to  patriarchs,  and  holy  men,  by  some  external  sign,  or  token.  His  pro- 
noise  to  Noah  he  confirmed  by  his  bow  in  the  clouds.  To  Gideon  he  gave  a  sigD^ 
or  seal  of  his  commission  to  be  the  deliverer  of  Israel,  by  consuming  iiis  sacrifice 
apon  the  rock.  To  Abraham  he  gave  the  sign  of  circumcision.  And,  on  anoUier 
occasion,  he  caused  a  burning  lamp  to  pass  between  the  parts  of  his  sacrifice.  To 
Hezeklah  the  sign  of  the  shadow  returning  back  upon  the  dial  was  added  to  tho 
promise  of  his  recovery.  And  to  the  house  of  David,  and  of  Israel,  he  gave  by 
tli«  prophet  Isaiah,  this  myftcrious  sign,  a  virgin  shaH  amceire  and  hort  <»  jwi, 
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80  clearly  coDceived,  nor  take  such  firm  posaeBsion  of  the  donl^ 
as  when  they  are  enbodiedi  if  I  fiiay  speak  so,  and  cenreyed 
to  U8  under  sensible  images.  It  is  not,  thereferei  unworthy 
of  the  glory  and  wisdom  of  Ood ;  on  Ae  other  hand,  it  is  a 
proof  of  his  mfinite  benigiHty  and  condescensiony  to  eonfirni 
to  us  the  ereriasting  tnith  of  his  word^  by  such  impiesuTe 
and  external  symbols  as  wilt  unite  tfie  mflnence  of  sense  witi 
that  of  intellect  and  faith,  in  pring  the  docti^  of  bb  grace 
their  full  efibct  upon  the  mbd.  Hence  God  has  bean  pleas^ 
ed  to  exhibit  the  promises  of  his  mercy  to  mankind  through 
Jesus  Christ,  tinder  the  gracious  title  of  a  emfmani  ;  and,  af* 
fer  the  manner  of  such  conventions  among  men ;  and  in  or* 
der  more  perfectly  to  adapt  himself  to  ttat  siMceplibiBty  of 
sensible  impresskns  which  befengs  to  our  natdre,  he  baa 
condescended  to  confirm  his  trutib  in  that  transaction  by  pub- 
licly and  Tisitrty  annexing  to  it  his  own  seaL  Let  me  ilfuih 
Irate  this  idea  by  an  analogy  borrowed  from  civil  transaiJtlsDS. 
As  charters  conveying  special  privileges  lo  corporatieiie,  o^ 
to  individuals  are  sealed,  and  aUthentiGated  by  public  oflb- 
cers  duly  appomted  and  commissioned  for  that  purpose  by 
the  sovereign  power ;  in  like  manner,  is  this  predooa  char- 
ter of  our  spiritual  and  immortal  privileges,  confirmed  io  us 
by  the  seal  of  the  Oreat  Head  of  the  church  affixed  to  it,  in 
the  name  of  God,  by  ministers  solemnly  set  apart  for  this 
^  end,  according  to  the  order  which  he  has  establi^ed  m  his 
spiritual  kingdom ;  so  that  whatever  is  rightfully  performed 
by  them  may  be  justly  said  to  be  done  by  him.    Baptism, 
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(beMfive,  18  Urn  seal  of  God  iq[iplied  to  bb  own  covenant, 
thereby  confiroMOg  to  tbose,  to  whom  it  is  administered,  the 
pnqpositionB  of  bis  merej  tbrov^  Jesus  Christ,  and  visibly 
testifying  that  they  are  taken  from  under  the  curse  of  the  ori- 
^al  and  broken  covenant,  which  admitted  only  of  perfect 
obedimeet  and  condemned  the  transgressor  to  etemal  deaths 
and  placed  undisr  the  new  dispensation  of  grace,  which  con* 
fers  forgiveness  on  repentance,  and  salvjstion  on  the  obedi** 
ence  of  i«ih« 

As  every  public  seal  contains  emblems  expressive  of  th# 
wtnre,  and  seeurify  of  the  blessings  it  confers,  we  seejn  like 
■mnner^  Ihis  christian  seal  distinguished  by  emblems,  the 
nost  mfde,  indeed,  but  (he  most  imfMWSsive  and  august* 
W^  eee  in  it  the  symbol  of  diat  precious  blood  which  was 
•bed  for  our  redemptioi^  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  whose 
gracJMS  influences  the  princ^les  of  a  divine  life  are  infused 
into  the  soul,  and  cherished  to  perfection ;  and,  finally,  the 
symbol  of  that  heavenly  purity  which  should  adorn  and  dis- 
tifiguish  the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ* 

Thus  have  I  presented  to  you  this  ordinance  in  its  double 
aigoification :  as  the  rite  by  which  we  are  initiated  into  the 
school  of  Christ ;  and  as  the  seal  by  which  God  continually 
repeats  and  confirms  the  gracious  pnapositions  and  promises 
of  his  covenant  to  the  seed  of  the  church. 
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2.  I  shalli  in  the  next  place,  proceed  to  point  out  the  pro- 
per subjects  of  this  ordinance.  For  on  the  right  dT  our 
childreD  fa  receive  the  seal  of  the  covenant  depends,  in  tny 
Tiew,  its  principal  benefits.  This  right,  then,  is  demonstrat- 
ed from  analogjr  ;-«-froBi  scripture  example; — and  from  the 
whole  Btveam  of  the  historj  of  the  prunitive  church. 

1*  From  analogy,  in  the  first  place.>^If  the  father  of  the 
Mdrful  received  iiom  God  the  seal  of  the  rigJUeotiS  which 
is  hyfaUh;  that  b,  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  in  which  that 
feitfa  which  unites  us  to  Christ,  making  us  partakers  of  his 
meritSji  and  aetiog  as  the  principle  of  a  holy  life,  is  accepted 
instead  of  the  perfect  righteousness  of  the  law ;  and  if  he  Was 
permitted,  as  a  precious  privilege,  to  impress  it  on  aD  his 
o£Bpring ;  does  not  this  right  belong,  with  still  stronger  rea- 
iK>n,  to  bdieving  parents,  under  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel  ? 
For  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  &r  from  having  abridged,  has 
greatly  extended  the  privileges  of  the  faithful* 

8.  Let  us  bear  in  the  next  place,  the  clear  and  strong  lan- 
guage of  the  apostle  Paul.  '^  The  promise,"  saith  he, ''  was 
Qot  to  Abraham  or  his  seed  through  the  law,  but  through  the 
righteousness  of  faith.  And  it  is  of  faith  that  it  might  be  by 
grace ;"  that  is,  of  free  favour,  and  not  purchased  by  any 
meritorious  works  of  man,  '^  to  the  end,  that  the  promise 
might  be  sure  to  all  the  seed,  not  to  that  only  which  is  of  the 
bw/'  or  his  natural  posterity,  composmg  the  Jewish  churchy 
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**  but  to  that  also  which  is  of  the  faith  of  Abrahaiii,*^lZom.  iv. 
13 — 16 :  meaniog  the  believing  gentiles  irho  should  be  called 
fp  a  participation  of  his  privileges.    What,  then,  is  that  prO' 
mise  made  surcy  hy  the  seal  of  the  covenant,  to  oU  the  seed, 
both  under  the  law,  and  under  the  gospel  ?  If  we  look  bacji; 
to  the  institution  o/  this  covenant  with  Abraham,  and  of  the 
holy  seal  bj  which  it  was  confirmed,  we  there  find  the  pro* 
niise ;  Iruill  be  a  God  to  ihee  and  to  thy  seed  after  Uiee.  This 
.is  what  was  emphatically  called  the  promise  hy  the  ancient 
«f ewish  writers ;  and  was,  as  I  have  formerly  shewn,  mother 
denomination  for  the  covenant  of  grace.     Under  th^  same 
denomination  it  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the  writhig^  of  the 
j^pqstles.    And  whenever  this  holy  transaction  is  mentioned 
by  the  sacred  writers,  under  this  form,  it  is  nuoiifest  that  they 
intend  the  peculiar  promise  of  the  gospel,  w^ich  is  salvation 
by  Christ  through  the  righteousness  of faUhfCompveheudmg 
,  all  that  is  implied  in  the  covenant  of  grace.     Of  this  np  other 
proof  need  be  adduced  than  its  being  so  often  put  by  them  ift 
contrast  with  the  law.^    To  receive  the  seal  of  this  promise 


*  See  particularly  the  Ep.  to  Gal.  cIk  ili.  v.  16,  17, 18,-21—29 — 18,  If  the 
^oberitance  be  bjurorksof  the  law,  it  is  oo  more  of  promise.  21,  Is  the  law, 
then  against  the  j»ronme  of  God.  24— -29,  The  law  is  our  schoolmaster  to  bring  us 
to  Christ,  If  we  be  Christ's,  then  are  we  Abraham''s  seed,  an4  heirs  according  to 
thejffvmue.  16,  17,  Now  to  Abraham  and  his  seed  were  the  prondsts  made. 
And  this  I  eav  tlidt  the  covenant,  plainly  implying  the  covenant  oontainqd  in  the 
promises,  which  ww  cosfirmed  before  of  God  in  Christ,  the  Ian  which  was  four 
hundred  and  thirty  years  after,  cannot  disannul,  that  it  should  make  the  prondst 
of  none  effect  The  promise  here  is  evidently'  equivalent  to  the  covenant  made 
witli' Abraham :  and  what  could  that  covenant  be  which  was  rmifmned  nf  God  in 
Christy  bat  the  covenant  of  grace  ? 
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was  the  precious  privilege  of  the  seed  of  Abrabgin ;  it 
the  privilege  of  his  children's  children  to  the  remotest  giODem-. 
tions.  And  on  the  same  gronnd^  pursuing  the  apostle's  re^^ 
Boning,  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  children  of  his  Mthyfor  thtjf 
who  are  of  faith  are  the  children  of  Abraham.  If  ye  bt 
ChrisVsj  then  are  ye  Abraham^ 8  seed,  and  heirs  according 
to  tlie  promise  ;  the  promise  given  to  Abraham  at  the  ia^titu* 
tion  of  the  covenant — I  mill  be  a  Ood  to  thee,  and  to  ihy  seul 
after  thee.  To  confirm  this  conclusion,  no  language  can  be 
stronger  or  more  unequivocal  than  that  of  the  apostle  Pater 
addressed  to  the  vast  assembly  at  Jerusalem  touched.bj  hia 
powerful  discourse.  ^'  Repent,  and  be  baptized  every  one  tf 
you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  remission  of  ftm^ 
and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  For  the 
promise  is  to  you,  and  to  your  children,  and  to  all  who  ave^ 
afar  o%  even  as  many  as  the  Lord  our  God  shall  call."  Am 
soon  as  be  enjoins  it  upon  them  to  be  baptized,  he  temmiM 
them  of  an  ulterior  duty,  to  have  this  holy  rite  adminiatered 
to  their  children^  and  their  household  after  ihe  enmple  of 
Abraham:  quoting  to  them  that  covenanted  promise  with 
which  every  Israelite  was  so  well  acquainted,  and  to  which 
every  believer,  as  weH  as  the  patriarch  Abraham,  is  entitled ; 
— the  promise   of  forgiveness,  and  acceptance  with  God 


It  deserves  here  to  be  remarked,  tliat  the  very  language  which  is  used,  lie  cow- 
wad  confirmed  of  God,  corroborates,  and  places  almost  beyond  doubt,  the  prioci. 
pie,  that  drcarndsioii,  aader  the  aocteot  dispeosatioo,  and  baptisnt  under  the 
new,  is  the  seal  qf  God  by  whkh  it  was  confirmed,  and  was  added  to  ftrcoitbea 
our  faith,  and  to  give  it  deeper  impression  on  the  heart  of  the  believer. 
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tbrougB  the  righteousness  of  faith*  He  adds,  and  not  to  you 
only  and  tot/our  chilirenf  who  are  Daturally  descendants  of 
Abraham,  bat  to  the  gentiles  also,  who  are  frequently  desig- 
nated in  holj  scripture  by  those  who  are  afar  off.  Called 
by  Christ  into  die  chorch,  which  was  so  long  confined  to  the 
posterity  of  Israel,  they  are  now  equally  with  Jews,  entitled 
to  all  its  blessings,  and  its  privileges,  and  among  others,  to 
flns  precious  seal  of  the  covenant  for  themselves,  and  their 
crfispring* 

# 

It  is  in  rain  to  allege,  as  has  been  done  by  certain  writers, 
that  the  promise  here  refers  to  the  prediction  of  the  prophet 
Jdel,  who  foretoM,  that  in  the  last  days  Qod  would  pour  out 
ld9  Spirit  upon  all  flesh.  For  what  connexion  has  this  prophe- 
cy with  the  command  to  be  bapHsed  ?  The  apostle  is  answer- 
iogAeamuons inquiry  of  hb  hearers,  who  were  j;ncAred  tn/ftetr 
hMnrts  ;  men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do  ?  And  in  his  an- 
swer^ directs  them  to  the  proper  source  of  peace,  and,  consola- 
tion ; — repent  and  be  baptised,  and  you  shall  receive  the  Holy 
€(ho8t  in  his  sanctifying  power,  and  his  comforting  influence : 
for  the  promise,  through  Christ  whom  I  preach,  is,  according 
to  the  tenor  of  the  covenant  with  your  father  Abraham,  to 
you  and  to  your  children  ;  and  not  to  you  only,  but  to  the 
gentiles  aho,  to  those  who  are  afar  off,  who,  by  faith,  shall 
beeeme  dnldren  of  Abraham,  and  heirs  of  his  blessings. 

Such  is  the  clear  and  obviotis  conclusion  resulting  from  the 
apostle's  words.    The  same  consequence  arises,   with  no 
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less  certainty,  from  the  advice  addressed  by  St.  Paul  to 
a  believing  basband  or  wife,  not  to  separate  from  the  anbe* 
lieviog  wife  or  husband  with  whom  they  may  be  re8|jective« 
ly  connected.  For,  aaith  he,  the  unbeliever  is  sanctified  by 
the  believeri  else  were  yowr  children  unclean^  bui  now  are 
they  holy.  What  is  the  proper  import  of  this  term? 
Throughout  the  sacred  scriptures,  it  is  applied  only  to  such 
persons  or  things  as  are  peculiarly  set  apart,  and  conaecrat* 
ed  to  God.  In  the  connexion  in  which  it  stands  in  thh  pas- 
sage, it  can  imply  nothing  less  than  that  children  are  qualifi- 
ed,  by  the  profession  of  faith,  or  the  church  membership  of 
one  of  their  parents,  to  be  solemnly  set  apart  from  the  world, 
and  devoted  to  God — a  rite  which  can  visibly  take  place  fmlj 
in  the  ordinance  of  baptism."^ 

If  the  right  of  infants  to  the  ordinance  of  baptism  evident- 
ly results,  as,  by  the  preceding  illustrations,  it  appears  to 
do,  from  the  analogy  of  the  christian  irith  the  Abrahamic 
seal  of  the  covenant^  it  is  still  farther  Q)nfirmed  by  the  prac- 
tice of  the  apostles.    The  passage  to  which  reference  has 


*  It  is  a  prostitutioD  of  language,  in  this  place  to  confoupd,  as  has  been  done  hf 
one  sect  of  christians,  holiness  with  legitimacy  of  birth.  The  whole  train  of  the 
aposlle^s  observations,  and  reasoning,  translated  according  to  this  meaning  of  the 
term,  would  be  absurd  or  ridiculous. — For  the  unbeUeving  Tv{ft  U  sanci\ficd^  that 
is,  made  a  legitimate  subject  of  marriage,  6y  the  believing  husband^  and  the  WH" 
believing  husband  is  sanctified,  that  is,  made  a  legitimate  subject  of  marriage,  by 
<4e  believing  wife,  therefore,  their  marriage  was  lawful ;  else  were  your  children 
illegitimate,  but  now  are  they  lawfully  begotten.  Besides  other  absurdities,  this 
would  be  proving  the  lawfulness  of  the  marriage  by  the  legitimacy  of  the  childrea^ 
and  again  the  legitimacy  of  the  children  by  the  lawfulness  of  tlic  marriage. 
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j«8t  been  iDade,  aflSvds  no  sUght  tttestetion  to  die  practice  of 
St  Paul.  lo  additioii  to  thisy  when  Lydia  declared  her  faith 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  same  apostle,  along  with  her, 
bapttMed  her  household.  With  Jairus*  also,  he  bapiiged  all 
who  were  in  his  house.  It  has  been  objected  to  the  evi- 
dence which  we  would  derive  from  these  facts,  that  those 
who  are  referred  to,  by  the  sacred  historian,  m  the  house  of 
Jairus,  and  the  household  of  Lydia^  were  only  the  aduhi 
of  the  respective  families,  who  were  themselves  believers* 
What  will  not  the  prepossessions  of  party,  or  the  pride  of 
theory  maintain,  and  defend  ?  For  this  pretence  certainly, 
the  history  affords  no  ground.  It  assigns  no  other  reason  for 
baptizing  these  fomilies  than  simply  the  faith  of  Lydia  and 
of  Jairus.^ 

3.  J  add  that,  if  any  apostolic  usage  can  derive  confirma- 
tion from  the  uniform  practice,  and  tradition  of  the  church, 
to  modern,  and  very  recent  times,  it  is  that  of  infant  baptism. 
It  is-  attested  by  Justin  Martyr,  who  lived  only  forty  years 


*  TbU  W8S  perfectly  cooTormable  to  the  example  of  the  Jewish  church  in  receiv- 
lag  proselytes  either  by  circunndsioD,  or  by  baptism,  from  the  Gentile  nations. 
The  pagan  convert  who  professed  his  faith  in  the  great  legiDlator  of  Israel,  and 
the  promises  made  to  the  father?,  at  once  incorporated  his  whole  family  along  with 
himself,  into  the  body  of  that  chosen  people. 

It  is  said,  indeed,  by  the  writers  who  differ  from  as  upon  this  subject,  that,  in 
ihe  history  of  the  New  Tejtiment,  baptism  is  never  administered  except  to  a  per- 
sonal profession  of  faith.  But,  let  it  be  remembered  that  this  history  records  on- 
ly examples  of  proselytes  from  unbelieving  nations  In  a  similar  case,  a  personal 
profession  of  faith  would  be  required  by  the  warmest  friends  of  infant  baptism. 
In  the  few  instances  in  which  families  have  been  mfntioncd,  we  see  that  they  al- 
ways follow  thn  faith  of  the  h^irl. 

5n 
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after  the  age  of  the  apostles.  And  the  evidences  of  the 
fact  are  conveyed  down  in  a  continued,  and  unsuspected 
stream  of  history,  to  the  time  of  St.  Augustine,  and  Pela- 
gius,  who,  though  antagonists  in  the  controversies  which 
were  raised  in  that  age,  on  some  of  the  most  important  doc- 
trines of  religion,  and  both  of  them  among  the  greatest  scho- 
lars, and  most  eloquent  writers  of  the  period  in  which  they 
lived,  declare,  **  that  they  had  never  heard,  that  they  had 
never  read  of  any,  even  the  most  heretical  churches,  who 
denied  the  baptism  of  infants."^ 


*  But  few  of  the  writers  of  the  earliest  age  of  the  church  have  escaped  the  rava- 
ges of  time,  and  come  down  to  us  entire.  And  no  controversy  existing  at  that  pe- 
riod, on  the  subject  of  baptism,  few  occasions  occur  of  directly  introducing  any 
precise  opinions  concerning  it,  or  of  explicitly  stating  the  practice  of  the  apostles, 
and  their  immediate  successors.  But  wherever  this  ordinance  is  mentioned,  ei- 
ther more  or  less  directly,  the  testimony  of  the  primitive  writers  is  uniformly  io 
favour  of  the  baptism  of  infants.  In  the  second,  and  especiaUy  in  the  third  and 
following  centuries,  circumstances  having  more  frequently  called  for  explicit  opin- 
ions on  questions  relative  to  this  subject,  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church  be- 
comes, from  this  time  more  and  more  evident  Justin  Martyr,  and  Irenaeus,  who 
lived  from  forty  to  sixty  seven  years  after  the  apostles,  both  speak  of  those  **  who 
were  mv^de  disciples,  ^adregeneraied  to  God  in  infancy,**  a  figurative  mode  ot  ex- 
pression familiar  in  that  age,  to  signify  baptism  the  symbol  of  disciplukip^  and 
regeneration.    Ju.«t.  Mar.  apol.  II.  Iren.  adv.  haeres.  lib.  3.  chap.  39. 

in  the  second  century  some  doubts  having  arisen  in  the  church  concerning  ori- 
ginal sin,  and  the  nature  and  degree  of  guilt  which  adheres  to  infants,  we  find  in 
the  discussions  which  arose  on  these  subjects,  more  frequent  mention  made  of  the 
baptism  of  infants  than  in  the  former  period  The  illustrious  Origen,  who  floor- 
ished  in  the  very  beginning  of  thesecondccntury  after  the  apostles,  maintaining 
the  original  corruption  of  human  nature,  derives  one  of  his  principal  arguments 
from  the  universal  practice  of  the  church,  of  administering  baptism  to  the  young- 
est  children; — '*  If  infants,  says  he,  are  not  liable  to  original  sin,  why  are  they 
then  baptized  ?  Homil.  8.  in  lev.  chap.  12. 

St.  Cyprian  bishop  of  Carthage,  wlio  wrote  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
after  the  apostolic  age,  establishes  the  general  U!>age  of  infant  baptism  by  a  most 
convincing  fact.  He  informs  us  that  a  council  of  sixty  six  bishops  being  assembled 
at  Carthage,  a  doubt  was  proposed  by  one  of  them,  whose  name  was  Fidus,  wtie- 
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Having  established  the  right  of  christian  parents  to  have 
their  offspring  placed  under  the  guardianship  and  care  of  the 
churchy  in  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  let  us  examine,  in  the 
next  place,  what  privileges  and  blessings  are  conferred  bj 
this  act. 

Whether  w6  consider  baptism  as  the  rite  by  which  our 
children  are  initiated  into  the  church  as  the  school  of  Christ, 
or  as  the  seal  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  annex  to  his 
covenant,  in  order  to  ratify,  and  more  effectually,  to  con- 
firm to  our  faith  the  promises  of  his  grace,  its  privileges  and 
blessings,  rightly  understood,  are  manifold  and  great.  For 
to  Abraham  and  his  seed,  to  the  church,  and  the  seed  of  the 
church,  are  committed  the  oracles  of  God,  with  all  their 
lights,  their  comforts,  their  precious  promises,  their  immor- 
tal hopes.     In  order  to  give,  at  once,  force  and  illustration  to 


ther  baptisai  ought  to  be  administered  to  infants  before  the  eighth  day  after  tlieir 
birth ;  doabting  whether  or  not  the  custom  of  the  Jews  in  this  respect  ought  to  be 
foUowed.  The  council  unanimously  decreed  that  baptism  ought  not  to^be  post- 
poned till  the  eighth  day.  After  stating  the  grounds  of  their  decree,  they  con- 
clude in  these  words; — *' Wherefore,  dearly  beloved,  it  is  our  opinion,  that, 
from  baptiam  and  the  grace  of  Qod  who  is  benignant  to  all,  none  ought  to  be  pro- 
hibited by  as  ;  and*  as  this  is  to  be  observed  with  regard  to  all,  so  especially  is  it 
to  be  observed  with  respect  to  infants  who  are  just  bom,  and  deserve  our  help, 
and  the  divine  mercy." — Cyp.  ep.  ad.  Fidum,  chap.  63. 

Let  me  subjoin  the  very  pertinent  remark  of  a  judicious  writer;  "  Origen  was 
bom  about  eighty  five  years  after  the  apostolic  age.  His  father  and  grandfather 
were  both  christians,  and  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  being  baptized  in  in&m- 
cy,  from  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  infant  baptism,  this  fact  verifies  the 
practice  of  the  apostles ;  and  so  carries  up  the  universal  usage  of  the  church  to 
within  a  very  few  years  of  those  blessed  compaxiiooa  of  our  Lord.'*^ 
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this  reflection,  let  us  imagme  our  children  bom  where  the  dis- 
pensation of  grace  is  not  known,  and  to  have  been  left  un- 
der the  darkness  of  paganism,  to  the  feeble  glimmeringB  of 
nature,  to  lead  them  to  a  knowledge  of  their  Creator,  their 
Redeemer,  and  their  duty  ;  imagine  them,  under  all  the  ca* 
lamities  of  life,  to  have  been  forsaken  of  the  comforts  of  re- 
li^UB  hope ;  and,  after  their  most  anxious  endeavours  (o 
look  into  futurity,  and  to  appease  the  forebodings  of  con- 
science, unable  to  penetrate  beyond  this  dark  sphere,  or  to 
discern  any  certain  means  of  access  to  the  holy  and  right- 
eous Judge  of  the  universe,  and,  at  length,  abandoned  to 
the  cruel  despair  which,  without  the  light  of  revelation,  rests 
tipon  the  shadows  of  the  grave ;  imagine  all  this,  and  then 
judge  of  the  inestimable  value  of  that  blessed  sacrament 
which,  agreeably  to  the  command  of  Christ,  places  uS)  from 
the  beginning  of  life,  in  the  bosom  of  the  church,  where  a 
divine  illumination  continually  shines ;  where  life  and  immor- 
tality  are  brought  to  light ;  where  the  veil  which  covers  the 
eternal  world  is  drawn  aside ;  where  the  way  of  peace  b 
clearly  revealed  to  sinful  and  perishing  men ;  where  the  care 
of  parents,  and  the  fidelity  of  the  mbisters  of  religion  are 
engaged,  under  the  most  solemn  obligations,  for  the  discipline^ 
and  instruction  of  the  infant  mind ;  where  the  influences  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  are  promised  to  assist  the  efiect  of  these  in- 
structions ;  and  where  all  the  means  and  aids  are  enjoyed 
which  it  has  seemed  good  to  infinite  wisdom  to  afibrd  to  man- 
kindi  for  the  attainment  of  their  everlasting  salvation* 
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Buch  are  the  blessings  coDoected  with  baptism,  consider- 
ed merely  as  an  initiating  symbol  introducing  us  into  the 
church  of  Christ.  We  are  placed  by  it  under  the  happiest, 
and  most  effectual  cultivation  for  Heaven. 

hei  us  now  contemplate  this  symbol  in  another  light,  as 
the  seal  which  God  has  annexed  to  his  covenant  for  the  so- 
lemn confirmation  of  his  promises,  and  we  shall  discover  in 
this  view  of  it,  a  new  treasure  of  spiritual  blessings. 

Every  child  of  Adam,  by  his  error,  and  fall,  and  by  the 
rigorous  tenor  of  the  violated  covenant,  has  become  an  heir 
of  death.  But  Ood,  in  his  infinite  mercy,  at  the  moment  of 
transgression,  placed  the  firailty  of  man  under  a  dispensation 
of  grace  in  Jesus  Christ.  Of  this  most  benignant  and  mer- 
ciful dispensation,  which  obviates,  or  remedies,  the  evils  of 
the  broken  law,  circumcision  anciently,  and  now  baptism,  is 
the  gracious  assurance  and^seal.  In  the  symbol  of  baptism, 
therefore,  you  behold  the  visible  pledge,  and  annunciation, 
on  the  part  of  Ood,  that  the  baptized  infant  is  taken  from  un- 
der the  impracticable  conditions,  and  the  curse  of  the  first 
covenant,  and  placed  under  the  grace  of  the  second."^  Tou 
behold  that  precious  infant,  on  its  first  entrance  into  exist- 


*  It  if  aot  iotended  hy  this  to  say^  that  the  act  of  baptism  tramfen  in  from  the 
oi^e  covenant  to  the  other.  Tb<it  was  done  by  the  promise  qf  the  Samonr  imme* 
di'd^ply  after  the  Fa!l  But  it  is  the  solemn  autheotication  of  this  truth  OQ  the 
part  of  God,  aad  the  decUntorj  teal  of  thi«  grace* 
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•ncei  met  with  the  covenant  of  peace,  and  the  promises  of 
eternal  life  sealed  in  the  blood  of  the  Redeemer. 

Is  baptism,  then,  a  certain  title  to  eternal  life  ?    I  saj  not 
that ;  but  it  is  a  solemn  and  authentic  proposition  of  the 
covenant  of  grace,  with  all  its  privileges,  blessings,  and  con- 
ditions under  the  seal  of  God.     It  is,  therefore,  a  visible  and 
sacramental  confirmation  of  the  provisional  title  of  the  bap- 
tized to  life  and  immortalitj  on' the  terms  of  the  gospel; 
that  is,  on  sincere  repentance,  and  a  true  faith  in  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.     Let  me  illustrate  this  principle  hy  a  familiar 
example.     By  charter  from  the  government  of  your  country, 
or  bequest  from  a  dying  parent,  you  may  become  entitled  to 
ample  privileges,  or  rich  possessions,  on  the  performance  of 
certain  conditions.     The  seal  annexed  to  that  charter,  or 
that  testament,  by  the  proper  authority,  is  the  declaration  of 
the  will  of  your  parent,  or  your  country,  and  consequently^ 
the  ^ormal  authentication,  and  security  of  your  title  the  mo- 
ment the  condition  shall  be  fulfilled.     This  condition  is,  to 
all  who  have  grown  to  such  mature  age  as  to  be  capable  of 
actual  sin,  not  perfect  obedience,  according  to  the  tenor  of 
the  first,  and  broken  covenant,  but  according  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  covenant  of  grace,  repentance  towards  God,  and 
faith  towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which,  however,  leads 
to  perfection,  and  plants  in  the  heart  the  seeds  of  holiness, 
and  of  eternal  life.     But  to  every  infant  dying  in  infancy,  it 
is  an  unconditional  assurance,  of  a  glorious  inheritance  in  the 
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kingdom  of  heaven.  The  infant  being  placed  under  the 
grace  of  the  second  covenant,  is  delivered  from  the  curse  of 
the  first,  so  far,  that,  being  united  by  a  new  and  blessed  rela- 
tion to  the  Second  Adam,  its  original  taint  and  impuritj,  de- 
rived from  its  relation  to  the  first,  is  covered  bj  the  blood  of 
the  atonement.  It  is,  therefore,  through  the  mercy  of  God 
in  Christ,  made  an  heir  of  eternal  life.  Of  these  precious 
truths  baptism  is  the  sacramental  pledge,  and  seal  of  assurance 
given  by  Ood.  What  a  consolation  does  this  view  present 
to  the  christian  parent,  who  weeps  over  the  dear  remains  of 
the  infant  snatched  untimely  from  his  embrace !  What  a 
comfortable  and  extended  prospect  does  it  exhibit  of  the 
grace  of  the  gospel.* 

Having  offered  to  your  consideration,  in  a  few  plain  and 
obvious  principles,  the  right  of  infants  bom  within  the  church, 
to  the  seal  of  the  covenant,  and  pointed  out  the  blessings  of 
which  they  become  partakers  by  it;  I  will  next  endeavour 
to  designate,  more  particularly,  the  limits  of  the  visible 
church,  and  exhibit  the  nature  and  extent  of  that  profession 
of  the  name  of  Christ  which  entitles  a  parent  to  offer,  and  the 
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*  Very  far  would  I  be  from  insinuating  that  thoee  who  die  without  bai>- 
tism  do,  therefore,  fail  of  salvation.  But  between  the  baptised  aod  unbaptized 
infant  dying  in  iofoncy,  there  is  this  difference — that,  to  the  one,  the  inherit- 
ance  of  eternal  life  is  conveyed  by  covenant  from  God,  under  his  appointed 
seal ;  the  other  is  left  to  his  free,  indeed,  but  unauthenticated  pledge"  of  his 
-mercy  in  this  ordinance. 
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church  to  receire  bii  infant  oflbpring  to  a  participation  of 
holy  ordinaoce. 


The  principal  qaeation  which  has  been  raised  upon  this 
subject,  turns  on  this  single  point,  whether  the  church  on 
earthy  consbts  only  of  those  who  are  trulj  regeneratedi  and 
have  added  sincere  and  new  obedience  to  their  open  profes- 
aion  of  the  name  of  their  Redeemer ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
embraces  all  those  who  have  been  baptized,  and  continuing 
to  profess  the  doctrines  of  the  Saviour,  submit  themselves  to 
the  counsels,  admonitions,  reproofs,  and  to  the  whole  disci* 
pline  of  that  spiritual  body  whose  head  is  Christ. 

The  constitution  of  the  Jewish  church  the  type  and  coun- 
terpart of  the  Christian,  will  assist  us  to  determine  this  ques- 
tion. All  who  believed  in  Moses,  the  great  prophet  of  Ood, 
and  submitted  to  his  law,  were  embraced  in  the  external 
bonds,  and  received  the  distinguishing  seal  of  the  covenant. 
But,  iha/  were  not  all  Israelj  mho  were  of  Israel.  A  dis- 
tinction existed  among  them,  which  must  always  exist  upon 
earth,  among  the  professing  disciples  of  Christ,  between  the 
visible,  and  the  invisible  church.  The  latter  is  composed  of 
those  only,  who,  by  sincere  piety,  and  an  entire  renovation 
of  heart,  bear  the  inward  image  of  their  Lord  and  Master. 
The  former  embraces  all  who  are  united  together  under  the 
profession  of  the  same  system  of  doctrines,  who  enjoy  the 
same  ordinances^  and  who  submit  to  the  same  discipline  for 
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regulating  the  exterior  order  and  mannera  of  ita  mcmbera* 
To  the  church  of  Israeli  comprehending  the  entire  Dati<H% 
were  the  oracles  of  God  committed.  And  the  leal  of  that 
gracious  covenant,  which  was  containedj  and  explained  in 
these  oracles,  and  exhibited  to  the  ancient  church  under  % 
thousand  typical  rites,  was  impressed  on  all  their  offipringi 
and  on  all  who  were  born  in  their  houses,  and  trained  up  in 
the  knowledge  of  divine  truth  under  their  care.  Analogy, 
then,  will  lead  us  to  extend  the  application  of  the  christian 
seal  to  the  households f  and  especially,  to  the  children  oCall 
who  are  members  of  the  visible  church ;  that  is,  who  have 
been  baptized  themselves,  who  acknowledge  the  Jjord  Jesus 
Christ  as  their  Lord  and  Saviour,  who  profess  to  embrace 
the  holy  scriptures  as  containing  the  only  certain  rule  of  do* 
ty,  and  the  only  fqundation  of  their  immortal  hopes,  who 
submit  themselves  and  their  bousehdds  to  the  discipline  and 
instruction  of  the  church,  and  who  promise  to  concur  with 
her  in  the  pious  education  tod  government  of  all  those  whom 
nature  hath  given  to  their  affection,  or  providence  subjected 
to  their  authority. 

1*0  the  invisible  church  baptism  cannot  be  confined,  be» 

* 

cause  men  have  no  certain  rule  by  which  to  discriminate  it 

from  the  mass  of  visible  professors.    Let  me  ask  those  who 

suppose  that  somewhat  more  is  necessary  in  the  recipient  to 

the  validity  of  (his  ordinance  than  regular  morals,  an  open 

profession  of  the  faith,  and  submission  to  the  disciplme  of  th^ 
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chdrch.  Is  it  because  they  esteem  the  actual  sanctificatioi) 
6f  the  parent  essential  to  the  rightful  administration  of  bap- 
tism to  the  child  ?  Who^  then,  can  know,  with  certaintj, 
that  he  is  baptized  f  Do  thej  say  that  it  is,  at  kast^  neces- 
sary, that  in  the  judgment  of  charity,  a  parent  should  be  a 
sincere  believer  ?  Where  is  the  scripture  rule  which  rests 
the  benefit  of  baptism  on  our  judgment  of  the  internal  state  of 
a  man's  heart  ?  or  makes  it  the  standard  by  which  we  are  te 
admit  his  infant  to  the  external  privileges  of  the  covenant  of 
grace  ?  Will  not  those  judgments  of  charity  vary  in  different 
churches  ?  Will  they  not  vary,  perhaps,  in  difiK^rent  pastors 
in  the  sama  Church  ?  Too  earnestly  he  cannot  be  admon- 
ished, indeed,  that  vital  and  universal  holiness  of  heart  and 
life  is  ess^tial  to  salvation,  and  essential^  likewise,  to  the 
faithful  and  acceptable  discharge  of  this^  and  of  every  duty 
in  the  sight  of  God ;  yet  it  cannot  be  essential  to  the  validi- 
ty of  this  ordinance,  and  its  spiritual  benefit  to  his  infant 
offspring. 

Let  us  recur  .again  to  the  proper  meaning  and  design  of 
this  ordinance,  and  this  conclusion  will  not  fail  to  strike  us 
with  additional  force.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  rite  of  our 
initiation  into  the  school  of  Christ,  in  which  we  receive  those 
lessons  of  divine  wisdom,  which  cannot  be  taught  to  man  by 
the  wisdom  of  the  world ;  and  in  which  we  enjoy  the  happi- 
est means  of  promoting  our  virtue  and  holiness,  and  the  most 
effectual  aids  for  the  attainmeat  of  our  salvatioiK 
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It  is,  in  fte  next  place,  the  seal  which  God  hath  aaaexed 
to  the  external  dispensation  of  his  covenant,  in  order  that  he 
might,  by  a  rite,  so  solemn,  though  so  simple,  confirm  the 
propositions  of  his  mercy  to  fallen  man,  through  the  atone- 
ment and  mediatioa  of  the  ever  blessed  Redeemer.  The 
church  openly  annexes  this  seal  to  the  covenant,  in  the  name 
and  by  the  authority  of  God  himself.  The  church  takes  the 
infant  upder  her  protection  and  instruction.  Most  desirable 
it  18  to  have  ttie  co-operation  and  assistance  of  the  parents 
in  this  sacred  and  important  duty ;  and  they  are  bound,  by 
every  obligation,  of  nature  and  religion  to  afford  it.  But  it 
is  still  more  the  duty  of  the  church  to  enlighten  and  direct 
the  infantas  opening  reason,  to  imbue  it  with  holy  and  heav- 
enly principles,  to  illustrate,  to  inculcate,  to  press  upon  it  the 
precious  privileges^  the  gracious  pronaisea,  the  glorious  hopes 
of  which  she  has  given  it  the  seal.  The  church  when  she 
is  faithful  to  her  trust,  adopts  every  infant,  whom  she  re- 
ceives by  baptism,  within  the  pale  of  her  privileges.  It  is 
her  faith,  her  fidelity  which  is  to  be  regarded  in  this  ordi? 
nance  even  more  than  that  of  the  parent. 

It  is  with  the  view  chiefly  to  the  pious  education  of  the 
seed  of  the  church  that  this  ordinance  is  administered  to  in- 
fantfl*  /  know  hiirif  salth  Ood  of  the  father  of  the  faithful, 
at  the  institution  of  this  rite,  thai  he  will  train  up  his  i  f/z7- 
dreUi  and  his  hotisdiold  after  hinij  to  keep  the  way  of  the 
Jjord»    In  the  primitive  ages,  when  many  parents  were  in« 
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capable  th^nMelves  of  fulfilfiog  these  iidly  duties,  benevolent 
and  pious  sponsors  offered  themselves  to  disctmrge  tfaem  in 
their  room.  But  the  church  was  considered  as  sponsor  for 
all  her  children,  and  she  is,  certainlj,  the  best,  and  most 
fsdthful  sponsor,  when  she  considers  her  duty  aright,  for  ere- 
Tj  infant  whom  she  receives  to  her  prote(ftion  and  care  by 
this  ordinance.  On  this  ground  it  was  that  she  required  ex- 
posed children,  and  children  of  whatever  parents,  with  the 
care  of  whose  pious  education  she  charged  herself,  to  re- 
ceive, under  her  direction,  the  bol)r  rite  of  baptism. 

ON  THE  FORM  OF  BAPTfSM. 

If  the  mode  of  administeriBg  this  ordinance  had  been  es- 
sentia] to  its  validity  we  should  justly  have  expected  \o  see 
it  prescribed  with  as  much  particularity  as  any  of  the-Leviti- 
cal  ceremonies.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  definite 
prescription  on  this  subject,  farther  than  that  water  is  io  be 
applied  as  a  symbol  of  that  regeneration  and  purification  of 
our  nature  which  all  men  need,  and  which  a  shicere  faith  in 
the  gospel  is  intended,  and  fitted  to  produce.  Any  applica- 
tion, therefore,  of  this  cleansing  element,  which  is  a  natural 
emblem  of  spiritual  purity,  especially,  if  itbe  justifiefl'bythe 
usage  of  the  church,  and  die  import  of  the  terms  employed 
by  the  sacred  writers,  is  its  proper  and  legitimate  form.  In 
warm  climates  where  daily  bathing  is  the  customary  mode  <^ 
cleansing  the  person,  immersion  may  be  used  with  the  high- 
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6tt  propriety :  in  other  regions,  where  it  is  seldom  necessary 
for  this  purpose^  to  wash  dailj  more  than  a  part  of  the  body, 
ft  partial  application  of  water  may  be  made  with  equal  rea- 
son.  An  action  of  our  Saviour  recorded  in  the  thirteenth 
chapter  of  the  gospel  of  John>  is  full  of  instruction  on  this 
snbj^ti  It  was  usual  with  the  Jews,  before  eating,  to  wash 
their  feeti  a  practice  which  had  become  necessary,  both 
from  the  fashion  of  their  dress,  and  their  manner  of  reclin* 

ft 

ing  upon  couches  at  their  meals.  Christ,  in  order  to  give 
his  disciples  a  lesson,  at  once,  of  humility,  and  piu-ity,  con- 
descended himself  to  wash  their  feet.  When  peter  under- 
Btood  the  meaning  of  this  actbn,  and  that  it  was  intended 
as  a  Sjrmbol  of  his  purification,  and  acceptance  with  hia 
Lord,  he  exclaimed  in  the  fervor  of  his  zeal,  L6rd  !  not 
^  ^fid  onljff  btd  also  my  handSf  and  tny  head.  But,  as. 
the  action  of  the  Saviour  was  merely  symbolical,  cleansing 

« 

that  part  of  the  body  which  it  was  customary  to  wash  at  that 
time,  was  sufficient  to  answer  the  design ;  therefore,  he  re- 
plies  to  Peter,  he  that  is  washed,  needeth  not  save  to  wash 
his  feeti  btU  is  every  whit  clean. 

Having  made  these  preliminary  remarks^  I  observe  that 
the  term  baptism,  in  the  sacred  writings,  is  applied  indiffer-^ 
ently,  to  sigiufy  either  partial,  or  entire  washing — either 
sprinkling,  or  immersion,  according  to  the  situation  of  the 
agent,  or  the  object  of  the  action.  It  is  unnecessary  to  cite 
all  the  passages  in  which  this  is  demonstrated.    To  one  or 
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two  only  1  shall  refer.     When  JesuB  went  to  eat  with  a  cer* 
t^in  pbarisee,  the  pharisee  wondered  that  he  had  not  first 
washed ;  referring  to  the  Jewish  custom  of  Washing  theu* 
hands  before  meat.     In  the  original  it  is,  he  wondered  thai 
he  had  not  first  baptised.     Many  otl^er  things  there  be, 
saith  the  evangelist  Mark,  which  tliey  have  received  to  hold, 
as  the  washing  (in  the  original,  the  baptism)  of  cups,  of 
pots,  of  brasen  vessels,  and  of  tables.    As  the  sacred  wri- 
ter  is  probably  referring  to  the  instruments  of  the  temple  ser* 
vice,  or  to  those  domestic  utensils  which  were  religiously 
purified,  according  to  the  same  forms,  the  wh^e  Levitical 
ritual  proves  that  these  purifications  were  effected  by  va- 
rious sprinklings,  or  aspersions.     As  the  term  baptism,  and 
all  those  dertved  from  the  same  root  are  employed  to  signify 
sprinkling,  and  partial  washing,  no  less  than  immersion,  so  it 
is  well  known  that  the  primitive  church  used  indifierentiy, 
and  according  to  present  convenience,  the  one,  or  the  other 
of  there  forms,  in  administering  the  baptismal  rite ;  psttieu" 
larly  in  the  case  of  clinici,  or  the  sick,  and  those  of  great 
delicacy  of  constitution,  or  of  health.     And  in  forming  our 
judgment  of  the  validity  of  the  mode  by  aspersion,  it  de* 
serves  to  be  particularly  remarked,  that  sprinkling  is,  through- 

» 

out  the  sacred  writings,  used  as  one  of  the  most  common 
and  significant  emblems  of  purity,  of  cleansing,  of  repent<r 
ance,  of  every  thitag  that  is  implied  in  the  waters  of  baptism. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  innun^erable  aspersions  used,  for  thi^ 
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porpose^under  the  Levitical  law^  the  blood  of  the  atonement 
is  expressly  called  the  blood  of  sprinkling.  Isaiah,  in  an- 
nouncing the  office,  and  grace  of  Messiab,  declares  he  shatl 
sprinkle  many  nations.  The  prophet  Ezekiel,  in  proclaim- 
ing  the  sanctifying  influence  of  the  gospel,  does  it  by  this 
figure ;  Then  will  I  sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you,  ani 
you  shall  be  clean.  And  when  the  apostle  would  express, 
in  the  strongest  terms^  that  purity  of  mind  which,  in  our 
approaches  to  God,  we  ought  to  bring  with  us  to  the  throne 
of  grace,  he  says ;  Let  tis  come  to  Atm,  having  our  hearts 
sprinkled  from  an  evil  consctmce.— -But  I  forbear  to  multi- 
ply proofs.  These  are  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  either 
mode,  by  immersion,  or  by  sprinkling,  will  answer  the  whole 
intention  of  the  ordinance,  as  an  emblem  of  that  purity  of 
life  which  becomes  a  disciple  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  principal  evidence  on  which  the  advocates  for  ia|rmer- 
sion,  as  essential  to  the  rightful  administration  of  this  ordi- 
nance,  rest  their  opinion,  is  an  expression  used  by  the  apos: 
tie  in  his  epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  in  that  to  the  Collos- 
sians;  buried  with  him  by  baplism.  Whether  this  allu- 
sion be  made  to  the  practice  of  immersion,  borrowed  from 
the  custom  of  bathing  in  warm  climates,  or  not,  it  establish- 
es no  exclusive  form  for  this  ordinance.  It  is  an  expression 
highly  figurative  ;  and  no  argument  can  be  safely  rested  on 
a  figure  of  speech.     It  affi)rds,  at  the  utmost,  only  a  collat- 


eral,  and  indirect  support  to  otlier  arguments,  by  its  suppos- 
ed reference  to  an  existing  custom.  But,  admitting  that  re- 
ference to  be  real,  in  the  present  case ;  and  the  inference  es- 
tablishing the  existence  of  the  custom  to  be  ever  so  jUBlIj*' 
drawn,  still  it  could  not  impose  immersion  on  the  church  as 
the  indispensable,  and  exclusive  form  of  baptism.  For,  if 
the  custom  were  to  create  a  rule  which  could  not  be  depart- 
ed from,  that  custom  should  be  entirely  and  completely  ad* 
hered  to.  But  I  presume  baptism  with  the  person  naked, 
which  was  the  practice,  where  plunging  was  used  in  those 
warm  climates,  in  imitation  of  bathing,  would  not  now  be  de> 
aired,  or  tolerated  by  any  chriatian  sect.  The  habita, 
modes,  and  customary  ideas  of  that  age,  took  away  that  sense 
of  impropriety  which  would  justly  shock  the  delicacy  of  our 
modern  sentiments.  Even  on  the  ground,  then,  of  this  figure 
containing  a  reference  to  an  existing  custom,  that  custom 
would  not  infallibly  bind  men  in  every  age,  and  in  every 
climate  or  state  of  society. 

But,  let  us  carry  on  this  argument  from  figure  into  the 
following  verses,  and  see  how  it  will  operate  ;  For^  saith  the 
apostle,  <^  if  we  have  been  planted  in  the  likeness  of  his  deaths 
we  shall  be  also  in  the  likeness  of  his  resurrection ;  knowing 
this  that  our  old  man  is  crucified  with  him."  Here  then  are 
three  figurative  expressions,  all  referring  to  the  same  object, 
the  ordmance  of  baptism,  and  its  symbolic  signification  of  a 
death  unto  sin ;  viz.  **  buried  with  him  by  baptism  unto  death  ; 
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planted  in  (he  likenefu  of  his  death ;  and  crucifying  with  him 
our  old  man.''  According  to  this  reasoningi  thereforoi  bap- 
tism  should  contain  something  in  the  mode  of  its  administra- 
tion corresponding  to  all  these  figures :  so  that,  if  the  first 
figure  necessarily  implies  the  justification  of  the  mode  of 
baptising  exclusively  by  inunersion ;  the  last  will,  on  the 
same  ground,  justify,  and  require  the  form  of  the  church  of 
Rome .  in  baptising  with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  But  as  the 
friends  of  immersion  do  not  admit  of  the  latter  consequence, 
those  who  conform  to  the  practice  of  baptising  by  sprink- 
ling,  with  equal  reason,  do  not  think  themselves  bound  by 
the  former. 

« 
Upon  the  whole  view  of  this  subject,  I  conclude,  and,  I 
think>  from  the  fairest  reasoning,  that  the  mode  of  adminis- 
tering baptism,  whether  by  sprinkling,  or  immersion,  is  not 
essential  to  the  validity  of  the  ordinance,  which  requires  only 
that  the  emblem  of  its  cleansing  and  purify mg  virtue  be  sig- 
nificantly preserved* 
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JlHE  second  i^al  attached  to  the  covenant  of  grace,  or  the 
lecond  sacrament  of  the  new  testainent,  is  the  Lord's  sup- 
pen  This  ordinance  was  instituted  bj  our  Lord  JesusChrist* 
immediately  before  his  final  sufferings,  in  which  he  appoint* 
ed  bread  and  wine  to  be  used  as  memorials  of  his  death  for  the 
sins  of  the  world,  and  symbols  of  the  union  of  his  people  to 
him,  and  to  one  another.  The  apostle  Paul,  in  his  first 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  ch.  il  v.  2^—26 :  has  stated 
the  origjo  of  this  festival,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
celebrated  by  our  L<Mrd  himself,  with  his  disciples,  as  an  ex- 
ample for  the  imitation  of  his  church  in  all  ages.  Corres* 
ponding  with  this  exhibition,  is  the  account  reoMtled  by  the 
evangelists  Matthew  and  Luke.  And,  from  the  whole,  it  is 
evident,  that  the  broken  bread  was  employed  as  an  emblem 
oi  the  body  of  the  Saviour  broken  in  the  room  of  sinners, 
and  the  wine  in  like  manner,  was  utfed  as  an  emblem  of  his 
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blood  shed  for  the  remif»kHi  cl  bids.  These  iiinple»  bat 
U^elj  images  were  ordained  to  call  up  to  the  memorj  of  the 
)>elieyer,  the  death  aad  sufferii^  of  his  Redeemer,  willi 
greater  vivacitj  and  force  than  can  be  done  by  the  preach- 
mg  of  the  gospel  in  qur  ordinarj  assemblies. — J)o  tkis,  said 
our  Lord,  while  he  broke  the  bread,  and  distributed  the  cup, 
in  remembrance  qf  me.  But  the  ordinance,  as  I  have  said, 
has  another  and  secondary  object,  which  it  to  represent  the 
onion  of  believers  with  their  ^at  Bead  by  Euth  and  love 
and  among  themi^el  ves,  by  the  spirit  of  charity.  ^*  The  cup 
of  blessing  which  we  bless/'  saith  the  apostle,  '^  is  it  not 
the  communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ?  and  the  bread 
which  we  break,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  body  of 
Christ?  For,  we,  being  many,  are  one  bread,  and  <Hie  bo- 
dy ;  for  we  are  all  partakers  of  that  one  bread  J 
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The  different  ends  which  a  christian  may  have  in  view  tp 
tins  ordinance,  have  been  marked  in  the  various  denomina- 
tions which  it  has  received  in  the  primitive  church,  the  chief 
of  which  are  continued  down  to  ttfe  present  age.  The 
Lord^s  supper^  and  the  itible  of  the  Lord,  are  denominar 
tkms  nearly  equivalent ;  the  one  taken  from  the  time  in,  which 
it  was  celebrated ;  the  other  taken  from  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  eaten,  wherein  it  resembled  an  ordinary  meal.  It  has 
been  a  practice  in  all  copntriea  to  commemorate  great,  and 
interesting  events,  and  to  testify  mutual  joy,  and  affection 
on  such  occasions,  by  feasting  together.    These  denomiii»: 
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tioiui,  therefore,  iosplj  tbat  thb  ordinaace  is  to  be  viewed  as 
a  festival  of  commemoratioDi  in  wfaicli  the  faithful  meet  at 
the  same  table,  to  testify  their  common  interest  in  the  great 
sacrifice  of  the  cross,  and  their  common  falih,  and  hope,  b 
the  redemption  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  their  Lord. 

In  reference  to  these  objects,  cfaieiSy,  it  is,  that  these  de- 
votional* acts  have  been  styled  the  communion^  the  eucka- 
fisif  or  the  cvp  of  6Iesraig,  iKit  only  from  the  act  of  thanks- 
giving  by  which  it  is  consecrated,  or  blessed  for  the  use  of 
the  cdmmunicant,  but  from  the  praise  and  gratitude  which 
should  fill  the  heart  of  the  humble  believer  in  thb  holy  ser* 
vice,  and  which  is  usually  expressed  with  ardour  by  the 
voice,  while  occupied  in  celebrating  this  memorial  of  the  in- 
finite  goodness  and  mercy  of  Almighty  God,  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  It  is  denominated,  likewise,  by  the 
apostle,  the  breaking  of  bread  ;  and,  to  mention  no  more^ 
out  of  the  many  titles  which  it  afterwards  received  in  the 
church,  It  is,  in  the  holy  scriptures,  called  our  passover  ;  be* 
cause  it  was,  under  the  new  economy,  evidently  instituted  in 
the  room  of  that  ancient  sacrament  under  the  antecedent  dis* 

pensation.  There  ousted  indeed,  an  obvious  analogy  between 

* 
the  two  ordinances.    The  paschal  lamb  was  a  type  of  Christ. 

That  victim  was  offered  in  commemoration  of  the  great  deliv- 
erance  of  Israel  from  the  bondage. of  Egypt,  which  had  a  typi- 
cal allusion  to  the  infinitely  greater  salvation  of  the  cross,  in 
which  were  censiunmated  all  the  types  of  the  altar.    Tbe 
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prioci^  difl&rence  between  these  ordioBnceB,  which  iervei^ 
homefWf  to  illintrate  their  analogy,  is,  that  the  one  was  the 
memorial  of  a  temporal,  the  other  of  an  eternal  salvation— 
the  one  consisted  of  a  bloody  victim  which-  prefigured  the 
great  sacrifice  of  the  gospel ;  The  other  is  the  bloodless  me« 
morial  of  the  last  of  victims,  which  hath  finished  our  salva* 
tioB  and  accomplished  an  everlasting  righteouBnes8.-»The 
ceremonies  of  the  one,  were  also  borrowed  from  those  of  the 
other.  For,  die  victim  apart,  which  can  no  longer  be  oflfer- 
ed  under  the  gpqiel,  the  bread  was  used  m  imitation  of  the 
mileavened  bread  of  the  passover,  which  the  Jews  ate,  af* 
ter  being  blessed  or  consecrated  by  prayer  and  thanksgiving. 
The  cup,  likewise,  formed  a  considerable  part  of  the  paschal 
festival,  which  they  always  blessed,  before  receiving  it,  by 
a  form  of  prayer,  and  action  of  thanks ;  and  the  last  cup, 
irfuch  concluded  the  whole  service,  was  succeeded  by  an 
hymn ;  which  hymn,  their  learned  men  inform  us,  consisted 
of  the  following  psalms,  113 — 118;  and  is  supposed,  by 
many  writms,  to  have  been  the  same  which  Christ,  with  hin 
disciples,  sung  at  the  conclusion  of  his  last  supper. 

or  THB  OBREMOiriSS  WITH  WHICH  THS   ADMIITISTRATIOW 
OP  THIS  ORDIlTAirCE  OUGHT  TO  BE  ACCOMPARIBD. 

As  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel  entirely  rejects  the  cum* 
brons  ritual  of  the  law,  and  rejoices  only  in  the  simplicity  and 
purity  of  its  spirit,  the  administration  of  this  ordmance,  al« 
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tliomgli  tbe  unit  mimm  whkh  ii  kiioim»  iHidar  the  mw  M- 

veiWDty  ought  to  bt  accompiDied  onlj  with  thoM  nmpte  m> 

remonies  recorded  by  the  tvangeliatB  in  its  origiiial  lutitHlioB^ 

and  recited  by  St.  Paul  io  its  repetitioD.    They  oonsisi 

merely  in  prayer  and  thankspving,  by  an  adminbtrator  ppo» 

perly  authorized  to  consecrate  the  elements,  and  separata 

them  from  an  ordinary  to  a  sacred  u8e-<-in  the  broking  of 

the  bread,  and  distribution  of  the  cup^  in  the  presence  of 

the  communicants^-— in  a  declaration  of  the  nature  and  demgii 

of  the  ordinance,  by  the  officiating  priest,  and  of  the  proper 

qualifications  of  those  vho  may  be  admitted  to  partake  <^  ifa 

grace— in  receiving  it  in  both  kinds  in  the  usual  postsve  of 

feasting  which  obtains  in  each  country-^-and,  finally,  cpoefaut 

ing  the  whole  with  some  proper  form  of  thanksgivings  and 

some  devout  hymn  of  praise.    Our  Saviour  em^yed  on* 

leavened  bread  in  this  holy  office,  because  no  other  waa  eai« 

en  at  Jerusalem  in  the  season.of  the  passover^-^iis  poaturo 

was,  reclining  on  a  couch,  which,  in  that  age,  waa  tbe  oiriy 

one  m  use  at  public  feasts,  and,  generally,  also  at  privple 

meals.    But,  as  there  is  no  precept  enjranng  the  use  of  wh 

leavened  bread,  as  in  the  Jewish  festival,  christiami  may  nso 

their  liberty  as  to  the  kfaid ;  thougji  the  church  of  Eoae, 

which  is  negligent  of  6ther  parts  of  the  divine  example,  h 

scrupulous  in  using  bread,  or  wafers  without  leaven.    The 

same  church,  as  well  as  some*  of  the  protestant  commnnkm, 

receive  this  sacrament  in  the  posture  of  adoratwn,  uvtead  of 

the  ordinary  attitude  of  feasting,  which  was  osed  by  oar 
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Lord,  and  hii  disciples.  But  in  determimng  what  ceremo- 
Dies  oD^t  to  be  emplojed  in  conformity  with  the  great  ex- 
^  ample  which  is  to  direct  our  conduct,  and  what  punctilios 
may  be  varied  or  dispensed  with,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  the  end  of  the  institution,  and  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing tiie  time  of  its  original  celebration.  Its  double  end,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  to  be  a  memorial  of  the  death  of  our 
Lord,  and  a  symbol  of  the  union  of  his  people ;  both  which 
were  attained  by  the  institution  of  a  solemn  festival.  It  Is 
conformable  to  reamn,  therefore,,  that  the  posture  of  feaatmg, 
as  it  prevails  in  each  country,  ought  to  be  preserved  in  this 
reUgioos  act.  But  the  species  of  bread,  used  in  this  ordi- 
nance, or  the  time  of  the  day,  devoted  to  it,  at  its  original 
admimstration,  bemg  intimately  connected  with  the  customs 
of  the  Jewish  passover,  do  not  impose  upon  the  christian 
church  any  obligation  of  conformity  in  these  respects. 

The  posture  of  adoration,  and  the  denial  of  the  cup  to  the 
laity,  having  sprung,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  from  superati- 
tioos  views  of  the  ordinance,  and  false  ideas  of  the  miraca* 
lous  conversion  of  the  bread  and  wuie  into  the  real  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  ought  to  be  rejected  along  with  the  supersti- 
tbus  service. 

The  ceremonies  accompanying  this  christian  rite,  appear 
to  have  been  copied,  in  general,  from  those  which  obtained 
in  the  Jewish  passover.    Among  that  peoptei  the  ai 
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trator  alirajB  blesfled  the  ekmeots^  or  proDOODCdd  a  pnjer 
of  benedictioii  and  thankigivuig  over  theni)  and  especiallj 
over  the  cup,  distributii^  it  afterwards  io  all  who  were  pre- 
sent at  the  table.    In  reference  to  this  act  of  devotion  the 
paaliniat  exclaioiSt  /  will  take  the  ctip  of  aatvatioUj  a$id  wiU 
call  vpon  the  natne  of  the  Lord.    And,  in  the  christian 
church  the  cup  was  ^veo  to  the  kitjr,  as  weD  as  to  the  cler* 
27,  till,  a  short  time  after  the  conunencement  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  a  different  custom  began  to  prevail  among  the  La- 
tins.   And,  finallj,  in  the  council  of  Constance,  m  the  year 
1414,  the  laity  were  entirely  prohif>ited  from  receiving  the 
cup,  as  if  it  actually  contuned  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God* 
'<  It  would  be  impious,"  said  those  blind  and  superstitions 
priests,  **  if  any  of  the  divme  and  heavenly  drppa  shouldy 
by  any  accident  among  the  communicants,  be  spilled  upon 
the  ground."    For  the  same  reason,  those  ignorant  men  or- 
dered the  bread  to  be  formed  into  a  wafer,  and  pot  into  the 
mouth  of  each  communicant,  least  any  crumb  should  be 
lost,  and  that  each  mi^t  receive  the  whole  ios/,  as  it  was 
called,  a  superstitious  term  derived  firom  the  Latin,  and  signi- 
fying the  Bocrificef  or  vtctim.    The  original  custom,  however, 
still  prevailed  throughout  all  the  Eaist^  among  the  Greeks, 
the  Russians,  thjB  Armenians,  the  Abyssinians,  the  Copts, 
and  even  the  Nestorians,  and  Jacobins ;  and  has  been  receiv« 
edin  all  the  reformed  churches. 
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Pore  wiae»  irlm«V€r  it  can  be  obtabed,  M^l  I9  be  mh 
^  floyed  not  onij  became  it  ia  tiie  beat  emUooi  of  Aal  pre* 
cioas  Uood  which  g^vea  life  and  itreagth  to  tboae  who  nae  if, 
liat  becanse  it  ia  l^trictlx  eonfermable  to  the  example  of  tkt 
m  its  ori^nal  faistittitioa.  Where  wine  catwat  be 
I,  or  where  it  remarkaUj  diaagrees  with  <he  wUmaaA, 
reaaon  dictatea  that  it  ffiaat,  or  that  it  oof^t  to  be  onittad 
Bai  they  are  to  be  bbmed  who,  like  the  hydH^Mnetat«^ 
aubatitute  water,  or  any  oth^  liq^or  ia  the  rpoaa  of  wine. 
The  eoatom  of  Qnbatitutiag  weaker  liqaoca,  void  of  apirit  Ja 
ttie  room^  wine,  which  waa  practiaed  by  ctertaio  aniatt  8ecla» 
waa^  phvbably)  btrodoced  wgauMj^  by  aome  week,  but  pi* 
Oaa  meOi  aa  a  preventative  ag^aat  intoxication,  too  many  iat* 
ataoeea  of  which,  aa  we  t^arii  from  the  apoaile,  had  taken 
place,  to  the  great  reproach  of  their  holy  profesnon,  in  ceft* 
sequence  of  too  liberal  a^  uae  of  that  atrong  liquor.  For,  I9 
that  aga,  they  literally  feaated  ijpon  bread  and  win^  a  £et 
to  which  they  had  been  accuatomed  from  ita  plenty,  aaddhl 
|K>t  uae  it  in  that  apariog  manner  which  has  aiace  been  piwe- 
tiaed  in  our  christian  asaembtiesr-^l  Cor,  xL  8h 

A  dedaration  of  the  natifre,  an4  design  of  the  otdiBanc0> 
9iid  of  the  requisite  qualificationa  of  those  who  amy  be  ad- 
B^ed,  by  the  officers  of  the  church  to  receive  it^  along  witii 
the  faithfuli  is  eyidently  a  cuatom  of  g^eat  propriety,  in  ea^ 
der  to  recall  to  mind,  more  forpiUy,  the  import  and  aoleamt 
if  of  that  aacred  transaction,  and  to  asaist  the  igaorsnt  in  eat- 
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tmihing  tkemadves  ;  a  serious  duty  which  is  tocumbeiit  up- 
imaU  brfcHV  tfaej  adrenture  to  uiofikai  breaif  and  drink 
of  that  c^^l  Cor.  xi.  28; 

Tho  oolj  drcuaistaiice  fifftber,  which  it  is  of  importance 
to  rtowrk  b  tfaeadmioigtration  of  this  ordioaiicei  U,  that,  to 
wU  ofdmry  casa0»  it  ought  to  he  performed  only  by  a  per- 
aoD  prqperly  qualified,  and  ordained  to  the  pastoral  office 
by  the  govenuaeat  of  the  church.  It  was,  in  the  first  iii- 
ftance^  dispensed  by  our  Lord  himself*  Aftenmds  it  fell 
te  be  administered  by  the  aposfles,  and  those  whom  they 
kid  set  apart  te  preach  the  word,  and  dispense  the  sacra- 
■Milts.  And,  genetaHy,  it  is  requisite,  for  the  sake  of  e^' 
dw*,  and  common  utility,  that  tlus  holy  office  should  be  con- 
fined to  those,  who  are  the  reguhr  successors  of  the  apoa* 
ties,  and  ordabed  according  to  that  form  which  the  gospel 
has  preacribed,  or  the  church  esteems  best  cakutated  for 
preserving  purity  of  doctrine^  tod  of  manners.'--Yet,  where 
any  society  of  christians  is,  from  the  nature  of  their  circuin- 
stecesy  deprived  of  those  aids,  perhaps  they  ought  to  as* 
eenUe  for  the  worship  of  God,  and  may,  without  violence 
in  tiw  institntions  of  Christ,  appoint  men  of  prudence  and 
piety,  fiwm  among  themsdves,  to  lead  in  their  devotions, 
and  In  preside  in  tftese  sacred  festivab  of  lov«.  This  is  a 
HbeHy,  however,  which  ought  always  to  be  used  with  the 
most  pnofeund  caution,  and  only  after  the  most  serious  con* 
iMoQ  of  Mr  dbsolote  necessity. 
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"    OF  THE  VBB  OF  CEREMONIES,  OR  EXTERKAL  STMBOLS* 


Since  the  gospel  is  a  dispensatioD,  and  requires  a  worship 
€{  the  most  pure  and  spiritual  kind,  it  may  well  be  made  a 
question,  whj  anj  material  elements,  or  symbols  like  these 
should  be  employed  in  its  religious  services  ?  And  I  would 
answer,  that  it  appears  to  arise  simply  from  a  gracioos  con- 
descension in  Almighty  God,  and  accommodation  to  the  im- 
perfection of  our  nature.  While  we  remain  in  the  body,  we 
are  necessarily  and  strongly  affected  by  certain  strikbg  and 
sensible  signs,  on  serious  and  interesting  occasions.     The 

» 

bloody  robe  of  Cssar  displayed  to  the  populace  of  Rome 
was  more  eloquent  than  all  the  harangues  of  the  assertors  of 
her  liberty.  On  this  principle  of  our  nature,  statues,  and 
altars  have  been  erected,  and  festivals  instituted  to  the  me- 
mory of  great  men  by  the  gratitude  of  nations,  or  empkyed 
in  the  celebration  of  illustrious  events.  On  the  same  princi- 
ple, we  love  to  wear  some  relic,  or  to  adopt  some  synibot 
of  mourning,  to  recall  the  idea  of  our  departed  friends.  On 
the  two  greatest  occasions,  therefore,  in  our  christian  cootae, 
our  initiation  into  the  church  of  Christ,  and  giving  our  pub- 
lic and  explicit  assent  to  our  christian  covenant,  jit  appea/sto 
be  wise  and  good  to  require  these  solemn  and  interesting  acta 
to  be  confirmed  by  apt,  and  significant  symbols  which  are 
calculated'deeply  to  impress  the  mind  by  affecting  the  aen- 
ses.    On  the  other  band,  it  is  equally  good  and  wise  in  bi0» 
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not  to  hare  loaded  hia  woraliip  with  an  unineaiiiiig  muUitode 
of  ceranonies*     For,  it  is  not  more  certain,  that,  od  all  jna^    . 
and  great  occasions,  sensible  emblems  property  chosen,  have 

a  powerfal  and  useful  effect,  than  that  too  great  a  multiplica- 
tion of  ceremonies,  strongly  bclines  the  mind  to  a  firivoioua  .1 
superstition,  substituting  rites,   and  external  forms  in  the 
room  of  true  devotion  and  holiness  of  life. 


OF  TRAHSCBBTAHTIATIOff. 

In  different  parts  of  the  church,  some  errors  have  been  in- 
troduced into  this  holy  rite,  but  since  the  light  which  has  so 
abundantly  been  shed  upon  it  by  the  protestaut  writers,  they 
are  no  longer  in  danger  of  producing  any  pernicious  effect, 
and  the  palpable  absurdity  of  Transubstantiation,  in  parti- 
cular, hardly  requires  a  serbus  refutation.-^-By  this  term, 
which,  for  a  long  time,  misled,  with  almost  magical  effect, 
the  church  of  Rome,  was  intended,  the  transmutation  sup- 
posed to  pass  on  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine,  into  the 
real  body  and  blood  of  Christ :  an  opinion,  most  evidently, 
contrary  to  reason,  and  common  sense ;  and  which  has  no 

■ 

support  in  the  language  of  scripture,  or.  the  usages  of  the 
primitive  ages.  This  doctrine  contradicts  the  evidence  of 
all  our  senses,  by  which  alone  we  can  form  an  accurate  judg- 
ment on  the  qualities  of  material  subjects.  If  our  semes 
could  be  so  far  violated  that  the  essences  of  flesh  and  blood 
could  be  covered  nnder  the  sensible  qualities  of  bread  and 
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WiMi  we  cauki  bare  no  criterion  left  bj  which  to  judge  af . 
any  miracle ;  the  whole  ratiooal  evidence  of  reli^n  wenld 
be  annihilated  by  this  single  position.  Besides,  it  involven 
the  moBt  palpable  contradiction,  which  it  is  scarcely  worthy  . 
your  time  to  point  ont,  that  the  same  body  should  be  entire 
^in  heaven,  and  upon  earth ;  in  ten  thousand  pieces  of  bread, 
or  drops  of  Wine ;  and  in  ten  thousand  different  places  at  the 
same  time.  And  a  man,  according  to  this  monstrous  absurdi- 
ty, by  living  on  the  sacramental  elements,  might  become 
transmuted,  vile  as  he  is^  into  the  real  body  of  our  blessed 
Savbur.  The  follies  of  this  doctrine  were  strongly  combat* 
ted  by  the  protestant  writers  of  the  last  age ;  for,  having  re^ 
cently  emerged  from  the  bosom  of  popery,  they  were  every 
where  mingled  with  numerous  adherents  to  that  superstition* 
But  in  our  age,  and  country,  little  need  be  said  to  guard  pi- 
ous men  against  such  an  irrational  dogma.  The  disciples  of 
popery  allege,  in  support  of  this  atrange  opinion,  the  words 
of  our  liord  himself; — TKii  in  my  hoiy  which  iM  broken/or 
you  ;  making  him  to  be  alive,  and  breaking,  and  distribofing 
his  dead  body  at  the  same  time.  The  expression  which  firilowi 
mq;ht  have  cured,  or  prevented  this  mistake — do  this  m  t^ 
fMrnhrantt  of  tne,  as  a  standing  memorial  of  my  death.  It 
is  a  plain,  and  obvious  figure  of  speech,  familiar  in  the  Ian* 
goage  of  all  nations.  A  sentence  of  Cicero,  which  seems 
as  if  written  with  a  view  Xo  this  occasion,  might  have  been  a 
sufficient  refutation  of  the  absurd  interpretation  of  this  lan- 
gQage.-«-*<  Dam  fruges  Cererem,  vioam  Liberum  dicinMO, 
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gMCM  1IM  qidd^ai  lermonis  odmor  OBiteto,  sed  ecqiWB  tun 
AmeDtom  ease  ptHas,  qui  illad,  qoo  vescatur  Deum  eredat  ea- 
ae?"  Cic.  de  nat.  Deor.  lib.  3.  chap.  16.  §.  4K 

Tranaabatantiation  ia  a  doctrine  of  which  we  find  nothieg^ 
in  the  writers  who  flourished  iu  the  four,  or  fite  nrst  centu* 

fiea  of  the  church.    In  the  sixth  century^  the  eJeration  of 

*  i  -  - 

the  hostj  aa  it  began  then  figuratively  to  be  called,  was  firat 

introduced;  "not,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  adoration,  but 

« 

that  all  might  see  it,  and  that  it  might  the  better  represent 
the  elevation  of  Christ  upon  the  cross.  It  waa  not,  untU  tiie 
extreme  ignorance  of  the  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries^ 
that  this  idolatrous  opinion  and  practice  generally  prevailed. 

« 

* 

The  consequences,  and  abuses  of  this  dochrine  we  have 
seen  in  the  denial  of  the  cup  to  the  laity — the  idolatrous  ado* 
jation  of  the  fcoat^— sending  it  to  the  absent—- keeping  it  in 
their  houties,-  and  about  ^^i^  persons,  aa  a  charm—Harrying 
it  throogh  the  streets  on  occasions  of  great  calamity— givmg 

'it  to  the  dead,  by  laying  it  on  their  breasts,  especially  if 

*  *         .  ^ 

they  were  priests,  tyid  even  burying  it  with  them  aa  a  pass- 

•* 

/port  to  heayen* 

'  OP  CONSUBSTANTIATIOir* 

m 

m 

It  is  SO  ^fficult  eqtirdy  to  divest  the  mind  of  its  prejudit 

vfiB^  and  to  cast  off  errors  which  have  incorporated  them- 

•62 
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selves  deep^  into  our  babits  of  thinkiogi  ttut  LuUier,  and 
his  followers,  although  convinced  of  the  error  and  absurdity 
of  transubstantiationy  were  attracted,  by  the  power  of  prejii* 
dice,  into  some  unintelligible  resemblance  of  their  ancient 
principle.  ,  ^hey  condemned  the  absurdity,  if  toot  impiety, 
of  the  actual  transmutation  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the 
real  body  and  Mood  of  the  Son  of  Ood;  but,  in  %hu^ago 

not  much  more  clear  and  comprehensible,  maintained  that 

.  ■  »         ,  •  «  . 

thifl  precious  sacrilSce  was  wholly  received  m,  wUh,  and 
tffuler,  the  elements  in  the  supper.  I  do  not  profess  to  ex* 
plain  these  mysterious  terms ;  but,  if  they  have  any  definite 
gleaning,  they  embrace  one  of  the  principal  absurdities  which 
embarrass  the  other  doctrine.*— They  represent  the  same 
body  as  present  in  many  difierent  places  at  the  same  time. 
The  great  reformer  impressed,  by  bis  education,  with  a  su- 
perstilious  veneration  for  the  symbols  used  in  this  ordinance, 

wished  equally  to  avoid  the  error  into  which  the  Catholics 

*.■','  ■  •      •  .       ■ 

had  been  lead,  and  to  favour  his  own  prejudices,  and  there- 
fore embraced  a  form  of  expression,  which  imposed  upon  him- 

« 
self,  while  it  was  destitute  of  any  clear  and  definite  meaning. 


OF  THfi  RE^iriSITE  QUALIFICATIONS  IN  THOSE  WBO 

would  worthily  partake  of  the 
lord's  supper. 

•  '  .  ' 

'  Many  writers  have  alleged,  and  of  these  not  a  few  in  the 
very  first  ages>  that  the  constitution)  of  the  christian  and  visi-^ 
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ble  church,  requires,  that  those  who  hare  been  initiated  by 
baptism,  should  be  introduced  also  to  the  participation  of  its 
ultimate  sacrament  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  This  opinion  ari« 
aes  from  a  misconception  of  the  nature  and  desi^  of  the  two 
ordinances ;  which  may  be  learned  from  a  small  attention  to 

the  origin  of  the  church.     Baptism  was  designed  to  make  a 

« 

visible  and  public  proposition  of  salvation  on  the  terms  of  the 
New  Covenant,  to  those  who,  otherwise,  were  the  heirs  of. 
death,  through  the  condempation  of  the  original  dispensation. 
-  To  every  baptised  in&nt  this  proposition  of  salvation  is  pro- 
visionaUy  made,  on  the  conditions  of  repentance  and  faith  in 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    So  far,  then,  the  infant  is  the^  pas* 
sive  subject,  or  recipient  of  the  divine  mercy  in  this  ordi- 
nance.    And  it  is  his  visible  warrant  to  embrace  these  grt- 
cious  terms  of  our  redemption.     The  Lord's  Supper,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  an  active  service;  and  contains  an  active 
pledge  of  our  having  embraced  the  covenant,  and  of  our 
fidelity  to  all  its  conditions.     This  places  a  material  differ- 
ence  between  the  two  ordinances,  and  requires,  in  particular, 
of  those  who'would  worthily  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
^*  that  they  examine  themselves  of  their  knowledge  to  discern 
the  Lord's  body,  of  their  faith  to  feed  upon  him,  of  their  re« 
pentance,  love,  and  new  obedience."     A  condition  which 
cannot  reaaonably  be  required  of  infants.— Without  a  just 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  design  of  the  ordinance,  we  can- 
not  offer  a  rational,  and  acceptable  service  in  it  to  Almi^t^ 

4 

God.    Faith  is  requisite  to  give  importance  to  the  object  of 
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«   > 

our  worships .  dnd  a  proper  intetest  in  ike  duty.  While  we 
celebrate,  the  dj^ing  love  of  joar  Bedeenaer,  it  becomes  us, 
wjtb  profound  humility,  and  repeotanee,  lo  recollect  the  aim 
for  which  I|e  endured  such  suflerings,  and,  wiih  Ihe  most 
Uvel J  gratitude  and  love,  to  recall  him  io  .mind  whe  laid 
down  hi^  life  that  ne  might  live.  • 

•    a. 

.  I  add^  farther,'  tliat,  as  this  ordinance  is  a  feasi  of  chant/ 
and  love,  it  ia  moat  highly  requisite  that  ^1  who  would  wor- 
.  thilj  partake  of  it  should  be  in  perfect  peace  with  thek  breth- 
ren ;  be  ever  ready  to  forgive  their  enemies,  and  cherish  bo 
hatre^  against  any  man.  Charity  amc^ng  our  fellow  men  ia 
the  truest  image  of  God  our  JBeavenly  Father.  But  in  the 
exercise  of  the  discipline  of  the  church,  we  can  ooj^.  examine 
mto,  the  knowledge  of  the  communicant ;  receive  the  pro- 
fessbn  of  his  faith ;  and  see  that  his  external  deportment  is 
consistent  with  the  doctrine  and  example  of  his  Saviour. 

OF  THE  BElTEFITaor  A  SERIOUQ  AKD  PIOUS  I78E  OF  THIS 

BOLr  OADIXAirCK,  A5D  THE  DANGERS  OF  i;rS  ABUSE. 

•     * 
» 

BeffNre  concludmg  these  observaJtions  on  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, sufifer  me  ,Tery  shortly  tp  remark  the  bene6ts  resulting 
from  a  devout  attendance,  on  this,  holy  ordinance ;  and  the 
dangers  of  its  abuse.  Its  evident  tendency  is  to  confirm  ear 
revolutions  of  duty,  and  to  awaken  and  strengthen  all  the  gr^ 
ffiii  of  the  christian  life.    JBut  a«  every  act  ef  religioD  per« 
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'  formed  w  an  irreverent  manner,  contributes  to  liarden  tlie 
faeurf,  and  alieoate  it  more  fronr  real  and  vital  holiness,  these 

'  consequences,  in  ar  mich  higher  degree,  attend,  or  felloW  the 
^  abase  of  an  institution  so  sacred  and  solemn.  In  (he  first  a^e 
of  the  church,  tamy  insincere  disciples,  onlj  pattiatly  re-  ' 
claimed  from  paganism,  misled  by  the  idelis  attd  habits  ex- 
igting  in  the  festivals  of  the  heathen  gods,  introduced  a  licen- 
tiousnesa  ra  its  cdebration,  highly-unbecoming  thesanetity» 
aad  purify-  of  the  christian  church.  In  that  miraculous  pe- 
riod, the*  disorder  was  consequently,  foUowecT  by  visibfe  and 
.frequently  instantaneous  judgments  from  'Almighty  Ood. 

•  ForikU  cOfis^f  saith  *the  apostle,  mamjurt  weak  arid  sick- 
Ij/amxmg  j^oti,  and  many  sleep.'  And,  probably,  to  these 
effects  chiefly,  the  same  aposHehad  reference  when  he  utters 
Hie  foflowing  denunciation--*-^*  He  that  eateth,  and  drink(^th 
unworthily,  eateth  and  drinteth  judgment  to  himself,  not 
discerning  the  Lord'i  body. 

These  terHble  examples  of  divine  displeasure^  thus  mira- 
culously inflicted,'  seem  to  have  *  contributed  to  throw  the 
christians  of  the  following  age  into  the  opposite  extreme  of 
excessive  fear,  and  superstitions  veneration  of  this  holy  ordi- 
nance! Since  lAiracles  have  ceased,  the  judgments  which 
follow  the  abuse  tof  the  Lord's  Supper,  appear  to  Be  rather 
/  of  a  spiritual,  thana  temporal  nature-^Iukewarmness  in  eve- 
ry  pious  feeling,  and  hardnessof  heart,  which  gradually  leads 
•  to  the  total  dereliction  of  the  offices  of  piety. :  This  ftj»tft««- 


»  • 
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state  of  abandmiiieiit  by  God,  ii>  perhapSf  more  hastened  by 
an  improper  nae  of  this  holy  rite,  than  by  dl  other  deficien- 
ciea  in  reli^ioiia  duly,  and,  ahnoat,  by  all  oflier  vicea. 

Other  pretended  aacnments,  added  to  the  ritual  of  the 
hdy  flcripturea  by  the  church  of  Home,'*  it  ii  unnecessary 
to  take  up  your  time  either  to  explain  or  refute.  I  proceed^ 
therefore  to  a  brieC  consideration  •  of  our  fature  rtate  of  ejus- 
tence. 

« 

*  ConflrmitiQD,  Pensnce,  Ordiattioii,  MuTiaat^  Estrane  Unetion. 
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A  FUTURE  STATE. 


JL  HE  last  doctrine  of  revelation  which  remains  to  be  consi* 
dered,  is  that  of  our  future  stateof  being.-— The  hope  of  ex- 
isting after  the  present  life  was  not  utterly  lost  from  among  man- 
kindy  even  amidst  the  dariuess  and  corruptions  of  paganism. 
But,  to  the  vulgar  mass,  the  prospect  was  so  obscure,  and  the 
hope  so  uncertain,  that  it  could  afford  but  smi^ll  excitement 
to  duty  in  life,  and  to  the  timid,  and  miserable,  but  little  coo* 
solation  in  their  last  moments.  It  was  so  blended  with  the 
melancholy  phantoms  of  a  superstitious  imagination,  it  senr- 

ed  rather  to  oppress  than  shed  any  comfort  6ii  the  hour  of 

* 

death.  We  have  seetf  in  our  disquisitions  on  natural  reli- 
gion, and  its  ultimate  motives  to  virtue,  that  many  of  theif 
sages  were  able  to  create  to  themselves  more  reasonable,  but 
still  dubious  expectations  of  existing  hereafter,  ^ut  it  is  on* 
ly  in  the  word  of  God,  and,  especially,  in  the  gospel  of  our 
blessed  Saviour,  that  the  trembling  hopes  of  nature  are  ren^ 
dered  fixed  and  certain,  and  the  obscurities  of  reason,  are 
enlightened.  And  to  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  it  has  added  a  principle  which  the  human  mind  had  ne- 
ver before  dared  to  conceive ;  I  mean  the  resurrection  of  the 

63 
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bo^y,  and  ha  future  and  eternal  union  with  the  soul,  a9  res- 
pects the  piouB)  in  a  happy  state  of  existence ;  but  the  im- 
pious in  a  state  of  misery. 

This  doctrine  is  peculiarly  a  doctrine  of  reTelation.  Oil 
this  authority  simply  our  credence,  or  faith  ought  to  be  found- 
ed. It  is  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  Christy  our  Redeemer, 
that  he  hath  brought  life  and  iniTnorialiiy  to  light ;  and  so 
hath  rescued  it  from  the  blindness  of  sense,  and  the  doubt- 
flilness  of  reason.  But  in  the  ^cred  scriptures,  the  doctrine 
of  our  future  existence  is  so  intimately  blended  with  that  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  body,  that  we  can  hardly  consider 
them  apart;  and  it  is  this  which  renders  the  whole  re  vela- 
tion  peculiarly  precious  to  man,  as  it  brings  our  future 
being  more  within  the  comprehension  of  the  mind,  and  gives 
it  a  stronger  interest  in  the  heart  which  knows  no  other  con- 
dition of  human  exbtence  but  this  compound  state  of  being. 
The  immortality  of  the  soul  would  have  been  easily  receiv- 
ed by  both  the  Jews  and  the  Greeks.  It  already,  formed 
part  of  the  popular  belief.  It  was  the  resurrection  which 
created  among  these  people  so  much  astonishment,  and  was 
received  with  so  much  mcredulity.  To  combat  this  infideli* 
iy^  and  place  our  immortal  life  upon  its  true  fbundatiopy  the 
apostle  sets  himself  in  this  part  of  his  epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, where  he  informs  us  that  ^^  this  corru[ltible  shaU  put 
on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  shall  put  on  immortality.'' 
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That  we  shall  continue  to  eidst  from  the  moment  of  death, 
till  the  final  introduction  of  our  immortal  state,  the  scriptures 
give  us  no  reason  to  entertain  a  doubt,  but  wherein  that  inter- 
mediate condition  shall  consist,  as  they  have  not  condescend* 
ed  to  inform  us,  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  us  to  frame  an 
opinion.  On  the  subject  of  the  resurrection,  and  of  our  im- 
mortal life,  they  are  as  explicit  as,  perhaps,  it  is  competent 
for  our  present  state  of  frailty,  and  mortality  to  comprehend. 

Let  us,  therefore,  with  the  sacred  writer,  employ  a  few 
moments  in  contemplating  the  certainty  and  importance  of 
this  doctrine,  its  practical  uses,  and  its  spiritual  consola- 
tions.—-Its  certainty  can,  to  the  christian,  rest  only  on  the 
express  declaration  of  the  word  of  Ood ;  although,  when  thus 
communicated,  many  facts  and  analogies,  drawn  from  the 
course  of  nature,  concur  to  facilitate  our  conceptions,  and 
strengthen  our  confidence  in  this  precious  hope.  "The 
time  b  coming,"  saith  the  infallible  Spirit  of  truth,  <^  when 
all  they  who  are  in  their  graves  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the 
Son  of  Mao,  and  shall  come  forth,  they  that  have  done  well 
to  the  resurrection  of  life,  and  they  that  have  done  evil  to 
the  resurrection  of  damnation."  It  has  always  been  a  sub- 
ject of  anxious  inquiry  to  human  reason  ;  wUh  what  bodies 
do  they  come. ^  Can  these  corporeal  sysfei^^,  j^(er,4.hey 
have  been  long  dissolved  into  their  qTigm^jehjm^fhnAnA'F 
riously  dispersed  in  a  thousand  d\3f^^i,)^t^i4\fimy{M^i  i^ftz 
ter  they  have  successively  passed,  perhaps,  into  a  thousand 
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other  animated  systems,  be  again  collected  and  reorganized  in 
the  same  body  which  perished  at  death  ?  If  it  were  possi- 
ble, would  it  be  a  reasonable  object  of  desire  in  that  spirit^ 
ual  and  immortal  state,  that  the  soul  should  be  again  united  to 
a  sluggish  mass  which  might  be  regarded  as  its  former  prison, 
which  impaired  its  active  powers,  and  was  perhaps  the  aeat 
of  all  (he  errors  of  reason,  and  of  all  the  disorders  of  the 
passions  ? 

The  same  objections  have  ever  been  presented  as  insolva* 
ble  difficulties  to  reason.     But  what  christian  can  entertain  a 
doubt  concerning  the  Almighty  power,  and  the  omniscient 
wisdom  of  God,  which  is  equally  able  to  accomplish  the  re« 
surrection,  as  the  creation  of  human  nature  ?    The  apostle 
meets  the  difficulty  by  a  beautiful  image  taken  from  the  grain 
which  the  husbandman  casts  into  the  earth.     It  seems  io  pe- 
rish.    It  becomes  a  mass  of  putrefaction.     But  there  is  a 
delicate,  and  almost  imperceptible  germ  which  survives,  and 
presently  assumes  a  new,  and  much  more  beautiful  form- 
Can  we  doubt  but  that  the  whole  vegetable,  with  all  its  appa- 
ratus of  fruits  and  flowers,  was  included  in  ths^t  minute  and 
invisible  particle  which  receives  a  new  life  in  the  midst  of 
death  ?    On  the  resurrection  another  lesson  is  suggested  to 
us  from  the  numerous  transmutations  of  the  insect  tribes 
which  daily  pass  under  our  review.     A  deformed  anil  slug- 
gjsh  grub  weaves  a  tomb  for  itself.     It  seems  to  become  ex- 
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ikkct.    But/io  a  Hide  time,  we  see  it  moimt  into  the  air  in  a 
n^W  form,  and  adorned  with  the  most  beautifol  colouring. 

.  Of ^spkitual  and  celestial  objects,  which  are  so  far  above 
the  reach  of  our  present  faculties,  frequently,  we  are  left  to 
collect  our  judgments  onlj  fix)m  analogy.  And  although 
Buch  analogies  can  never  convey  adequate  images  of  things 
which^  haih  not  seen,  and  of  which  it  hath  not  entered  in- 
to the  lieari  of  man  to  coneeivej  yet  they  seenv  to  throw 
some  feeble  rays  of  light  upon  them,  and  to  offer  some  foun- 
dation on  which  the  mind,  exhausted  by  its  own  efforts,  can 
rest.  In  casting  our  view  around,  then,  nature  teaches  us 
important  lessons,  and  presents  to  us  many  impressive  ima- 
ges of  the  future  resurrection  of  human  nature.  Some  re- 
semblance of  it  we  see  in  the  new  creation  which  every  ver- 
nal season  produces,  when  all  the  glories  of  the  year  are  seen 
to  spring,  if  I  may  speak  so,  from  the  tomb  of  Winter. 
These  ims^es,  indeed,  are  only  imperfect  representations, 
adapted  to  the  weakness  of  our  nature,  of  that  great  object  of 
oar  faith.  The  only  solid  and  immovable  foundation  of  a 
chrbtian^s  hope,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  the  word  of 
Ood  btU  now  is  Christ  risen,  and  became  the  first  fmits  of 
them  that  sleep. 

Another  objection  against  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  19 
drawn,  firom  the  ills  and  inconteniencies  resulting  to  the  soul 
from  its  union  with  the  body  in  the  present  life.     This  slug- 


/' 
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^h  aod  unwieldj  mass  of  matter  ii  supposed  to  be  rather  the 
prison  than  the  helpful  companion  of  the  bouI  ;  to  have  a  ten* 
dencj  to  cloud,  and  darken  the  clearness  of  its  perceptions, 
and  to  oppress  and  enchain  the  activity  of  its  powers.*— Al- 
though these  evils  should  be  justlj  objected  to  the  present 
gross  and  disordered  bodies  which  we  inhabit,  yet  such  is 
the  nature  and  order  of  human  spirits  that  it  is  oaly  by  being 
united  to  some  corporeal  system  that  they  can  receive  any 
ideas  at  all.    And,  at  the  resmrrectioo  of  the  just,  all  that  is 
gross,  all  that  is  disordered,  all  that  is  impure,  we  are  assur- 
ed from  revelation,  shall  be  for  ever  separated  firam.4he  bo- 
dies of  the  saints  raised  in  immortal  life ;  and,  we  are  farther 
taught  to  believe,  that  their  powerSy  their  activity,  and  glory 
shall  correspond  with  the  exalted  rank  which  the  soul  shall 
hold  in  the  scale  of  being  in  her  celestial  state. — ^If  it  be  aak* 
ed,  whether  these,  can  be  the  same  bodies  that  we  inhaUted 
here,  which  shall  assume  such  different  properties,  and  pre- 
sent BO  much  more  glorious  an  appearance? — Certainly  this 
cannot  be  incredible  to  a  christiao,  or  a  pfayosopher,  when 
we  are  continually  behddiog  the  same  elements  receiving 
ffom  the  hand  of  nature  the  most  various  forms«    Do  not  the 
same  dements  compose  the  unsi^tly  clay  wUeh  we  trample 
under  our  feet,  and  the  resplendeat  diamond  which  imitates 
the  sun  in  the  crowns  of  princes  ?    The  lightnmg  which,  in 
its  destructive  course,  rends  oaks,  and  rocks  to  peces,  and 
the  mild  and  glorious  rays  of  the  orb.  that  gives  life,  and 
health,  and  beauty  to  the  whole  universe.    Aecordmgly  the 
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apostle  hftth  said,  that  all  flesh  is  not  the  same  in  its  outward 
form,  and  viable  appearance ;  but  '*  there  is  one  flesh  of 
men,  and  another  of  beasts'*  though  nourished  by  the  same 
heribage ;  <^  there  is  one  glory  of  the  sun,  and  another  glory 
of  the  moon,  and  another  of  the  stars ;"  though  all  proceed* 
ing  from  the  same  light.  Not  less  difierence  may  we  expect 
to  find,  between  our  present  tenements  of  clay,  which,  at 
death,  return  to  their  original  dust,  and  those  celestial  tent' 
pies,  in  which  the  glorified  spirit  shall  dwell  forever.  Rais- 
ed to  heaven  by  the  power  and  love  of  the  Redeemer,  to  in* 
habit  the  worlds  of  light  above,  this  corporeal  system  will  be 
conformed  in  beauty  and  perfection  to  its  immortal  habitation. 
•  — "  This  mortal  shall  put  on  immortality.  Sown  in  weak* 
ness  it  shall  be  raised  in  power ;  sown  in  dishonor,  it  shall 
be  raised  in  glory ;  sown  a  natural,*'  that  is,  a  gross  and  ani- 
mal ^^  body,  it  shall  be  raised  a  spiritual  body'* — a  body,  in- 
conceivably refined,  and  purified  from  the  dregs  of  matter, 
and  possessing,  at  once,  the  rapid  energy,  and  the  imperish- 
able nature  of  spirit.  It  shall  be  invested  with  new  forms, 
and  be  fitted  with  new  organs,  adapted  to  its  celestial  state ; 
and  having  attained  its  highest  perfection,  we  have  the  same 
authority  to  declare  that  it  shall  for  ever  shine  with  nndecay^* 
ihg  lustre  in  the  kingdom  of  God« 

In  addition  to  the  christian  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  which  contains  the  most  glorions  hope  of  human 
nature,  the  resurrection  of  the  body  and  its  immortal  exi^- 
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tence  id  reunioD  with  the  soul,  is  peculiarly  precious  to  man 
by  the  very  constitution  of  his  nature,  meetsi  in  the  beat 
possible  oianner,  his  ideas,  and  hopes  of  happiness. 

•  Spirits  there  may  be  of  a  superior  order  which  have  bo 
oonnexioa  with  any  material  system,  and  are  not  depent 
dent,  for  their  knowledge,  or  their  enjoyments  on  any  sens!* 
ble  organs.  But  of  their  modes  of  existence,  and  their  sour- 
ces of  happiness,  we  can  frame  no  conception*  All  our 
ideas,  and  all  our  pleasures  come  tons  through  the  medium 
of  sense.  And  our  spirits  are  of  such  an  order,  as  has  been 
before  remarked,  that  their  knowledge,  their  felicity,  their  per- 
fection, depend  on  their  connexion,  in  some  way,  with  a  corpo- 
real system.  Every  thing  connects  us  with  the  body,  every 
thing  attaches  us  to  the  body. — Hence  the  apostle  has  said; 
— ^^  We,  who  are  in  this  tabernacle,  do  groao,  being  burdened, 
not  that  we  would  be  unclothed ;" — ^not,  that  it  is  the  object  of 
these  anxious  wishes  to  be  disembodied,  *^  but  that  we  may  be 
clothed  upon  with  our  house  which  is  from  heaven ;''  what 
that  celestial,  and  regenerated  body  which  shall  be  freed 
from  all  the  pains  and  imperfections  of  this  mortal  flesh,  and 
which  is  only  our  present  nature  exalted  to  its  ultimate  per* 
fection  and  glory.  "  The  earnest  expectation  of  the  creature," 
continues  the  same  apostle,  ^'  waiteth  for  the  manifestation  of 
the  sons  of  God,''  at  the  resurrection  of  the  Just.  '^The 
whole  creation  groaneth,  even  those  who  have  received  the 
gifts  of  the  Spirit,  groan  within  themselves,  waiting  for  the 


jpfeauireiif  tfivtMUCft  to  tlwjovI»  if ^Ke  ^^.  ^npK^  it  fS9A- 
4Kioiis^  cf  Odiifence,  .depdjrfid  of  the .  action,  aad  md*  of .  tl^B 
-•enies,- which. are,. jitpcesent, /the  .only^lolefBfff  it^kopx)- 
««dfge,.  aad  the  chief  ilpiiKes  fifJta  epji^ 

ft 

./A»%  SlyifitiWi  »4Mrjptfiral,jJpct5ipe^pf  t|»c  fl^^ 
•ftWW^ndi,;  jn  .f^a  ,ifia|niier,  ,wUh  ,^^  ,4e^8t^^^^^ 
.J|n3hf28;pf  thcj  luupan  fieart,  it  coiitribujtpa  lik^wjse^  to  apfi^t 
fjfr«!iaP<:?!5I^W  of  Cwth.  :>y;e  are  not  left  m.fptal  darkn^99 
iSfl«^qejjii|ig.tJ^e..paJ^^re  of, our  fiitjiire  beic^.  :  3wc  .Weas  vfe 
^fp^j.fr^^f/^milh  f^Iatjontotl^a  obacure  aubject,  .without  tl^e 
.j^lfiz^d^of  jbeic^  eDtirelj  lojit  in  the,  unaubatantial  regipna  of 

* 

ifm^y*  .The  at^te  of  oMT  future  ex^tence  preaei^ta  to  ua,  ^ 
.JqQgeraa,waci^aI^le  mjaterj*    Mihouj^  it  offcra  .to.ojr 

hopea  a  condition  of  exiatence  injconceivablj  improved  and 
./aia<ed^oye.thepre;»ent,.  atUl  we  can  discern  betiveen  .them 
o^OBie,  j^jnta jof  ,i;gieiijblance,,  w^^h  .pr(5p.?wt  to  ua,  ideaa  on 

4ba)t wiyect,.  at  ^i^ce  iflteHjgibletp  our.  reason,  aijd  inBnit^jjy 
:»tRepi9|if  tathe,ji^flwt.7T7ln  »fpfijre  Hfe^,,ve^  have  ceaaon  to 
.Jb^^eJve,;Qur;fac]J]fiea  w.Ul.be^tnpIo^ed,  in  aopie  ^}ea8^^e|  aa 
j4^re,  bui;  wit^  an  activ^j.ap^  jigor  ioconceiyabiy  ausment* 
.  edjj  jin. searching  into  thg  wonderful  worka  of  God,  inadmp 
^Ai^.t^e  order,  the,  beauty^  and  hf^rp^^onj  of  the  uniyeraal  sya- 
..  4^01  ;tii(^  adoring  a^d,  with  t,he  angels,  endeavouring  to  pen- 
..eti^te  the  a$to^sIung  m^steriea  .of  divine  gi:ace  to  man. 

^  Bli^aed;  apd  .eternal  sources  of  knowledge>.  snd  f«ii,city! 

64"    "  '    '  '      ^    '    ■"'    '■ 
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The  frcolties  wUcb  we  ooW  feeblf  exer^  in  Ihe  tgtrch  of 
tratby  and  b  tbe  senrice  of  onr  CreatDr  and  Redeaner, 
w31  be  new  created  io  cetestial  vigor,  and  raised  in  a  state  of 
tmdescrlbabie  perfecfion.  AH  the  obstadea  td  our  advance- 
ment  in  knowledge^  at  present,  arising  from  the  narrowneaa 
of  this  corporeal  sphere,  the  imperfection  of  these  mortal 
powers,  the  Inactivity,  and  isluggbhness  of  fliese  gross  and 
earthly  organs  will  be  removed.  That  carnal  and  disorder- 
ed mass  which  now  renders  the  body  the  seat  of  impnre  paa^ 
sions,  and  impedes  the  holj  aspirations  of  the  soul,,  will  be 
refined  and  purified.  A  body  of  celestial  light;  a  ispirUual 
body^  as  it  is  styled  by  the  apostle ;  that  is^  a  body  active 
and  unembarrassed  in  its  movpoii^ntR  like  spirit,  rapid  as  im- 
agination and  thought,  will,  in  heaven,  be  the  fit  instrument 
•f  the  glorified  soul,  in  its  sublime,  and  blissful  employments. 

« 

From  tbe  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  same  persoD 
results  a  consoling  anticipation  arising  from  Ihe  knowledge 
of  our  pious  friends  with  whom  we  have  been  connected  up- 
on earth;  the  reunion,  in  the '  highest  felicity,  of  the  same 
hearts  which  have  been  united  here  in  the  tenderest  aflfectiona. 
What  .ravishing  pictures  may  imagination  frame,  without 
beiog  liable  to  the  charge  of  a  falacious  enthusiasm,  of  friend- 
ships renewed  in  heaven ;  of  the  mutual  joys  of  pious  friends 
who  meet  on  that  happy  and  eternal  shore,  escaped  from  all 
the  ills,  and  dangers  of  life ;  of  their  sweet  intercouse,  puri- 
fisd  frxua  all  the  passions,  and  weaknesses  of  the  fleshy 
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wbich  disturb  the  harmiHij  of  this  world ;  of  the  raoge  t^ey 
maj  be  permitted  to  eojoj,  in  society  with  one  another,  amid 
the  glories  of  the  heavenly  world,  to  nourish,  their  celestial 
devotions,  tod  diversify  their  holj  enjoyments;  of  those, 
flights  which  they  may  be,  allowed  to  take  together  into  dis- 
tant  provinces  of  the  universal  empire  of  God  to  collect , 
knowledge,  and  to  admire  and  adore  him  in  the  astonbhing 
operations  of  his  hands ;  or  of  the  raptures  with  which  every 
ray  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness  will  {)epetrate  theif ,  hearts^ 
when  they  turn  their  faces  towards  the  heavenly  Zion,  the 
more  immediate  residence. of  the  divine  glory,  to  rais^  their 
common  ascriptions  of  prabe  to  the  Father  of  the  universe, 
and  to  recognize,  at  the  foot  of  his  throne,  their  boundless 
obligations  to  redeeming  love.— tBut  restraining  all  unlicensed 
excursions  of  fancy,  exquisite,  and  now  ineflEable  must  be  the; 
felicity,  springmg  from  a  thousand  different  sources,  that 
shall  arise  from  meeting  in  those  blissful  habitations,  the 
friends  who  have  been  most  tenderly  and  affectionately  loved, 
upon  earth.  Oh !  how  is  the  religion  of  our  blessed  Saviour 
adapted  to  the  finest  feelings,  and  fitted  to  cherish  the  nor' 
blest  sympathies  of  the  human  heart!— Away  with  that  cold 
philosophy,  which,  at  death,  would  devote  our  existence  to 
eternal  oblivion,  and  hopelessly  rend  asunder  those  deUght^ 
ful  imions  which  form,  the  dearest  portion  of  oursalves;  the^ 
chief  joy  of  our  i>eing. — Jesus!  Saviour!  who  ^  art  tbe  first* 
fruit  of  the  resursection  of  the  dead !  who  art  thyself  th^ 
resurrtetioQ  and  the  life !  we  adore  upd ,  bless  thee:  who  Jbuist 


^ed  dill'  cbnMll&y  io&Bsnik  tmSHHf  f  ilvlw'  tift^r 
ahd  ^1008  {irmpecis  do^  <*E(r  Koly  r^I^6&  prdiKft  til  Ilif 
iliiagiiutiod !  wfikf  bitofied  hop«  ^o  dtie  it6bi  f-^Siit'  #M 
can  sfleaK,  i^  the/  detferre,  of  t^bsS  Ktetiik  of  everiKstfi^ 
|iiieace;  of  tUbse  maosions  iOuiiiiiiated' by  tM'  et«iriftFtf{ifeer' 
dii>rs  of  the  Sun  of  Ri^teiibiin^u:  tBoie  bdffi«3  6f  ^; 
tibose  muIb  of  fire !  «  Eiye  baSi  Ml  aeen^  n6r  iaili  iOf  hiUM,- 
neither  batH  it  entered  ioto  ty  H^art  of  dian  to  cbbfcdte  dftf 
ChiogB  which  Qoli  hath  pi^epared  for  thiols  who  Idve  Inku'' 

Ot  THC  l^tTtTAli  Airb  liTfiitNAL  POHISHMBirT  OV  TBS 

WICKED. 

The  doctrine  of  ihb  reiufrection,  and  of  an  etlemd  exb- 
ttnce  beyond  the  grave  relates  to  the  whole  race  of  om^ 
flind  embraces  equally  the  righteous,  and  the  wicked.  Vot^ 
as  the  former  siiaH  rise  to  glory  and  immortality^  th^  iMet 
also  shall  be  raised  to  shame  and  everliisting  contemfL 
Under  the  Second  Adam  human  nature  retovers  its  minor* 
lality,  and  it  is,  under  hik  administration,  pnt  Into  a  ne# 
slate  6f  trial.  The  whole  doctrine  of  a  future  state,  how- 
ever^ and  of  the  mtoner  df  our  existence  thfere,  not  beii^  ihh 
■Abject  of  sepsej  t^d  bdng  entirely  beyond  the  range  bf  Ii»> 
man  experience,  all  kitowledge  cencernmg  it  miist  be  deriv- 
ed solely  from  revelation.  Reason  can  pronounce  nbtho^; 
With  certainty,  on  the  subject.  We  must  t&ke  it  nimply  as 
ililstateUinChew^rdifQto^    And  liem  We  flrf  tte  et». 
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UklMfprniAshMtdl  tB«  wiobed  asMVteJI  in  tenmav  exptt* 
ck*  ii<f'  MoOg  as  dKT Itfe^  aocl  Mrity  of  the  pmi;  U  1%, 
ft^M^cfofe^equrily  cneftided  td  odp  assenl^  and  moat  imperioii»' 
If  toMkaMt  mr  teltef.  0£  tBe  unrightieoiia  it  b  m4^. 
^ih^  rfudl  be  oatot  iDttf  tbe  lake  that  buraeth  witb  fire  andr 
brimstone ;''  and  it  is  added,  <*  that  the  saohe  of  their  tor- 
ments ascendeth  for  ever  and  ever."  In  the  final  judgment 
of  th4  wMd^  we  we  aasmied  that  the  Jodfe  shall  pronounce 
opoD  AenI  tiKii  ■tievecaMe  senteBce^  depoH  ye  cursed-  into 
f^erhuUng  fire  prepared  for  tim  D^U  and  ki$  angels. 
Tbese  tre  stroi^  figoratmr  expressions  intended  to  eonve^ 
Ae  eeHnitf  9  and  tiie  fearfel  natnre  of  the  fotiire  suSerings 
of  guilt;  ire  being  employed  as  tb^  hieroglyplhie  emblem  of 
extfteme  torments  of  body,  or  of  mind ;  and  (heir  eternal  dn*^ 
ittidnh  hldicate^  in  the  strongest  terms  that  langaage  can  use. 
Obfeotiotel  are  brought  i^nst  this  conclosioD  so  interesting 
ft)  human  sympathy,  n6t  from  Scftptnre^  as  they  ought  la  be^ 
if  tt^y  were  well  Ibiitlded,  but  from  a  pretended  reasouy 
wliere  reason  b,  and  fyt  ever  tnost  be  utterly  s3ent« 

Et^hial  ptiinishmertts  are  prononneed  to  be  contrary  to  the 
natund  perfection  of  the  ]>eity  which  consists  id  ooiTersal 
goodness. — It  h  said  to  be  contrary  to  the  design  of  his  me* 
rd  government,  i^bich  is  intended  for  reforiMition  rather  than 
^ankhm^nt ;  and  aitns  6Aally,  at  the  perpetoity  of  bqipinesa 
ti^  aH  vfa*tuods  mind9.-^In  the  ladt  place  it  is  strenuously  a»« 
gHed,  that  eternal  pi^  are  disproportiene^  to  the  frailty  of 
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xAknAmg  man,  and  to  ibe  shortness  of  harnan  life,  in  which 
onlj  offences  can  be  committed.-— A  simple  and  very  brief 
answer  must  suffice  on  each  of  these  topics ;  for  as  we  are 
most  incompetent  judges  of  the  iofinite  counsels  of  the  So^ 
vereign  Mind,  our  supreme  duty  on  these  high  questbns  is 
silence  and  submission. 

1 .  When  we  say  that  the  everlasting  pumshment  of  the 
wicked,  is  contrary  to  the  natural  and  essential  perfection  of 
Ood,  which  consists  in  universal  goodness,  and  the  love  of 
all  being — ^this  plea  being  introduced  on  the  present  ocea* 
aion,  as  a  defence  of  the  crimes  of  wicked  men  from  the  ri- 
gors of  the  divine  law,  is  treating  the  infinite  benignity  of  Je« 
hovah,  as  consisting  merely  In  an  indulgent  r^ard  to  the 
frailties,  appetites,  and  passions  of  mankind.     These  sins 
must  necessarily  be  the  subjects  of  divine  animadversion ; 
and  the  essential  perfection  of  the  Deity,  which  includes 
justice  in  its  idea,  requires  the  punishment  of  crime,,  not  leas 
than  his  benignity  embraces  innocence  with  love.    And  each 
in  strict  conformity  with  the  divine  perfection,  infinite  in  its 
nature  and  operations.    Justice  therefore  pursues  crime  with 
punishment,  as  long  as  the  subject  in  which  it  inheres  exbts. 
—In  the  next  place,  if  the  essential  perfection  of  the  Deity 
be  affirmed  to  consist  m  goodness,  let  us  inquire  wherein  that 
goodness  consists^    Is  it  not  in  the  love  of  being ;  and,  ia 
rational  and  moral  beings,  in  virtue  as  essential  to  their  high* 
est  happiness  ?   Every  affi^ctioq,  the  higher  and  purer  it  isy 
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ivplies  its  coDtntt  Opposite  chanurten  and  quafidei,  be- 
come the  objects  of  •ppOaile  purposes  aod  feefiogpi.  In  pio- 
portion  to  tiie  love  of  goodness  and  Tirtue^  most  be  the  ab- 
borrence  of  iniquity^  and  crime.  And  these  must  be  as  per- 
manent as  their  subjects  on  the  one  sidot  and  on  the  other ; 
fliat  is,  they  must  be  eternal*. 

« 

3.  When  again,  it  is  aflb-med  that  eternal  suflforing,  in  any 
part  of  the  works  of  God,  is  contrary  to  the  design  and  end 
of  his  universal  government,  which  is  reformation,  rather 
than  extermination,  or  the  perpetual  pains  of  any  portion  of 
his  creatures.— -Who,  then,  is  competent  to  embrace  m  his 
mind  the  boundless  Extent  of  the  divine  government ;  its  ob- 
jects, its  ends,  or  the  measures  of  its  administration  ?  Or  how 
shall  a  worm  of  dust  pronounce  on  questions  so  high,  and  ut- 
terly  beyond  the  the  ken  of  our  limited  faculties  ?  Take  a  sin- 
gle example  of  the  possible  benefits  which  may  result  to  the 
righteous  in  their  everlasting  career  of  happy  existence, 

0 

from  the  continual  view  of  the  painful  and  unceasing  sufier- 
ittgs  inflicted  upofd  hardened  vice.  The  perpetuity  of  their 
virtue  may  be  greatly  assisted,  and  consequently  their  sta- 
bility in  happiness  be  not  a  little  promoted  by  occasional  dis- 
ooveries  of  the  issue  of  the  most  fortunate  state  of  sii|, 
presented  to  them  as  most  afflictive,  hopeless,  remediless. 
We  have  the  faithful  promise  of  Almighty  God  for  the  cer- 
tain preservation  of  the  redeemed  from  falling.  But  surely 
this  stability  ip  virtue  and  happiness  is  not  the  result  of  any 
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-<MrtwHiMa)dlioly  iniiid ;  inthn  nTnrlmtiii[;  irnifiii  tlfiMiiii/i 

"  Mlieii  MdHMflflMdhieBt  ;^e»MMti  » 1^17.  <f|Bl>be4iUMMd^««K- 

f^Kitody  festMikMird,  •r^&mhtod  hy  thn  nmn  prinriplfm.  Mid 

motiireBi  but  h^Uj  exalted,  arid  improved,  ^nioehv^foftm 

the  most  I10I7  souls  b  tke  present  life.    The  final  penever- 

\aiioe  of  ihe  redeemed, 'theiigh-aiostseew^  b.  the 

^promise  of"Ood,bfor^ever  influeBeed^byiiuMlpriiiGipliBy 

-andiniMives.   ^IVlo  then  can  say  ifaat,  ^n  the  mmnriliginr- 

ernmenttof 'Ood,  ^thisj awful  fud  eteraal  eiaopiaoCaiiffaniDg 

« 

"WBjr  DOt'bensefhl,  «r  even  neeesBaryctiMlibseevethe^eBda.tof 
kk  infinite  wisdom?  But  >as  this  is  a -subject  mi4  which  jnea- 
80n  cannot  pronounce,  being  lost  in  ^the  alfinitude  joC  (tbo  J«pi- 
verse,  und  of  the  divine  nature,  it  eeaaes^to  uiatrttct,iAndce- 
fers  us  to  the^imple  declaratioasorthewoEdof  God.    Here 

^  must  we  Test,  assured  that-  as  the-  righteous  mre  $nui99ii 
ihio  Uft  $iimaly  so  ike  wicked  shail  go^  mmy  mio  differ- 
iasimg  fumshmeni. 

The  enemies  of  this  doctrine,  in  the  last  place,  relj,  for 
the  support  of  their  opinion,  on  the  frailfy  of  human  nature, 
which  cannot  with  justice,  they  say,  be  subjected  to  eternal 
sufferinp :  and  to  the  shortness  of  human  life,  which  cannot 
have  formed  inveterate  habits,  or  contracted  a  degree  of 
guilt  in  any  proportion  to  such  paias.  I  reply,  that  these 
awful  denunciations  affecting  our  future  existence,  are  Hot 
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afade  against  tbe  errors  merely  of  fnulty,  bat  ^aibst  obsU- 
nato  aad  determined  guitt,  sheim,  since  the  annunciatbn  of 
a  Savioor,  by  the  rejection  of  his  grace.  If  the  sins  of  man* 
kind  are  the  offences  of  a  frail  and  feeble  nature,  their  ButB^* 
ings  will,  undoubtedly,  be  proportioned  to  the  imbecility  of 
the  offender;  bat  their  sinfulness,  inhering  in  their  nature  it- 
self, their  guilt  must  co-exist  with  their  being ;  and  its  pen- 
alties, of  consequence  have  the  saoie  duration.-<-To  the  se- 
cond part  of  this  objection,  respecting  the  shortness  of  life, 

it  is  reasonable  to  reply,  that  eternity  has  no  reference  to 

« 
the  length  of  this  probatory  state,  but  to  the  inherent  virtue 

or  vice  of  the  subject  of  trial ;  for,  if  it  were  protracted  ten 
thousand  times,  it  could  not  bear  the  smallest  proportion  to 
our  interminable  existence.  The  wisdom  of  God  has  adapt- 
ed the  continuance  of  life,  together  with  all  its  means  of  in- 
struction, and  grace,  to  our  moral  culture,  and  preparation 
for  our  eternal  being ;  if,  then,  they  fail  of  their  proper  object, 
the  cultivation  of  our  nature,  and  the  sinner  continues  in  bis 
course  of  impiety,  it  can  only  be  ascribed  to  the  perversity, 
of  his  nature,  which,  having  exhausted  the  day  of  grace  and 
mercy,  le^avea  him  thereafter,  only  to  suffer  the  righteous 
retributions  of  eternity.  Of  these  the  duration  must  be  ex- 
clusively learned  from  the  written  word.  No  reason  can  be 
assigned  for  the  cessation  of  future  punishment,  unless  it  could 
be  shewn,  contrary  to  ail  probability,  that  the  actual  inflic* 
tion  of  extreme  p^ns  would  produce  a  reformation  which  the 

^prehension  of  them,  aided  by  all  the  means  of  grace,  nn- 
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der  the  direction  of  the  Hof  j  Spirit,  and  the  powerfid 
tances  of  future  hopes  and  tiears,  had  been  unabk  to  feffecL 
The  great  and  learned  Origen  believed  that  the  actual  en- 
durance of  punishment  in  the  next  life,  will  produce  moral 
efifects  to  which  the  apprehensions  of  it  only  in  the  present 
state,  had  been  insuflScient,  and  that  it  might  terminate,  af« 
ter  a  long  course  of  ages,  in  the  reformatioa  of  the  most 
abandoned  sinner.  But,  says  the  equally  learned,  and  eminent 
bishop  Horsley ;  '*  the  principle  that  the  eflfeict  is  possible, 
that  the  heart  may  be  reclaimed  by  force,  is,  at  best,  ]^ca- 
rbus,  and  the  only  safe  principle  of  human  conduct  is  the 
belief  that  unrepented  sin  will  suflbr  endless  pumshmeut 
hereafter." 

In  the  conclusion  of  this  interesting  snbject^  let  me  ask  of 
the  professed  dnciples  of  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour ; 
liave  you,  through  Christ,'  the  assured  hope'  of  thus  glo-  ' 
riously  rising  to  immortal  life  ?  Let  it  prove  to  you  the  most 
powerful  motive  to  cultivate  in  your  hearts  those  affbctioiis  of 
piety,  and  in  your  lives  those  habits  of  holniess,  which  will 
prepare  you  for  your  eternal  being  in  the  heavei».-^By  tem- 
perance, by  purity,  by  the  exercise  of  virtue,  endeavour 
more  and  more  to  assimilate  these  perishing  bodies,  to  that 
pure  and  celestial  nature  in  which  you  shall  hereafter  behold 
the  glory  of  Ood.  Remember  that  the  hope  of  rising  again 
to  everlasting  life,  strips  death  of  its  greatest  terrors.  Death 
is  no  longer  what  it  appears  to  be,  the  destruction  of  our  be» 
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ipg.  It  yeldi  to  the  grave  onlj  the  grosser  parts  of  these 
mortal  Ix>die8.  The  temporary  dissolution  of  the  body,  aod 
the  soul  causes  no  iotermissiop  m  the  cousciousness  of  hap- 
py existence.  Even  if  tl^e  soul  itself  according  to  the  opin* 
ion  of  some  good  men,  should  sleep  till  the  revivification  of 
universal  nature,  there  is  no  perception  of  time  in  the  inseu; 
sibility  of  this  mortal  sleep.  The  moment  of  dissolution 
touches  upon  the  moment  of  our  restoration  to  life.  The 
grave,  sanctified  by  the  death,  and  triumphed  over  by  the 
resurrection  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  is  made  to  all  his  disciples 
only  the  gsite  to  a  new,  a  glorious,  and  immortal  esJateoce. 
'^This  corruptible  shall  put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal 
shall  put  on  immortality.  O  death !  where  is  thy  sting  ? 
O-grave !  where  is  thy  victory  ?  The  sting  of  death  is  sin ; 
but  thanks  be  to  Ood  who  ^velth  u^  t|pe  victory  tbrougjh  Je- 
sus Christ  our  Lord!" 
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A  SERMON, 

FRBACHBP   AT  THB  OPBHIire  OF  THE  OEITBEAL  ABIBMBIiT 
OF  THB  PBBSBTTBKIAir  CBVBCH;   IB  THB  TEAB  160B* 

EpiiUe  tf  Jude,  3d  iwrie,— That  70a  should  contend  einetOf  fof  the  bith 

cmee  delivered  to  the  lainti. 

The  phj8ic«I  order  of  things  is  evidently  intended  by  the 
Creator  to  be  subservient  to  the  benefit  of  the  moral  world. 
And  divine  wisdom  itself,  m  the  arrangements  of  nature,  and 
the  disposition  of  providence,  seems  to  be  employed  sa- 
premelj  in  pronotii^  the  ends  of  divine  goodness.  In  con* 
fiirmity  with  this  order  established  in  the  universal  system, 
God  has  connected  the  knowledge  of  truth,  with  the  prac* 
tice  of  duty,  and  the  duties  with  the  happiness  of  human  nar 
fare.  The  connexion  of  truth  with  practical  utility,  is  ac« 
knowledged  universally  in  science.  In  reli^n  alone  it  hat 
been  doubted,  or  denied,  so  &r  as  to  become  even  a  fiuhioo- 
able  maximy— that  it  is  of  little  importance  to  piety,  <lr  virtue, 
what  opinions,  upon  these  subjects,  are  maintained,  by  maa- 
Und,  provided  their  conduct  in  society  be  peaceable  and 
honest.  There  are  natural  sentiments  of  right  and  wrong  im- 
planted in  the  human  breast ;  and,  to  whatever  errors  in  spe» 
culation  the  weakness  of  reason,  or  the  prejudices  of  educa- 
tion, may  have  given  birth,  the  moral  instincts  of  our  nature. 


\ 
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it  is  presumed,  in  all  ordinarj  cases,  will  correct  their  prac- 
tical  evils.     Hence  has  resulted  an  anhappj  indifference  to 
religious  truth  in  those  who  embrace  this  maxim  ;  and,  with  ' 
it,  an  indifference  tp  all  the  institutions  of  religion. 

The  apostle  Jude,  in  this  epistle,  apparently  from  a  deep 

•  •  —    - 

conviction,  that  erroneous  principles  in  morals,  are  ever  pro- 
portionallj  connected  with  a  lax  virtuCf  condemns  in  a  fer* 
vent  apd  indignant  style,  the  eflbrts  which  were  made,  in  that 
early,  age,  to  corrupt  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  gospel 
of  Christ. '  In  opposition  to  the  insidious  arts  of  these  pre- 
tended disciples,  who  studied  to  turn  the  grace  of  Ood  into 
lasciviousnesSf  he  exhorts  his  christian  brethren  to  contend 
earnestly  for  the  faith,  zealously  to  maintain  the  truth  asUis 
in  Christ  f  which  alone  is  able  to  redeem  men  from  all  ini- 
quityf  and  make  them  wise  to  eternal  life* 

m 
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This  injunction  of  the  sacred  writer  rests  for  its  foundation 
on  the  inseparable  union  between  sound  principles  in  religion 
and  morals,  and  a  pure  and  virtuous  tenor  of  KGe.  It  strong- 
ly  implies,  therefore,  that  every  real  christian,  and  especially 
that  every  minister  of  Christ,  is  under  sacred  and  indispensable 
obligations  to  search  for  the  truth  in  religion,  with  faithfalness, 

to  embrace  it  with  sincerity,  to  maintain  it  with  firmness,  and 

■ 

fo  promote  it  with  zeal. 
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if}  indeed,  eraiigelic  trnth  had  no  peculiar  relation  to 
sanctity  of  life,  but  any  principles  were  equal  to  the  ends  of 
religion,  the  knowledge  of  it  would  not  merit  either  the 
labor  bestowed  on  its  acquisition,  or  the  prahe  ascribed  to 
its  possession ;  Christianity  itself  would  be  deprived  of  its 
chief  glory ;  and  it  would  be  indifferent  to  every  purpose  of 

ft 

piety,  or  virtue,  whether  we  were  christians  or  pagans,  be» 
lievers  or  infidels. 

In  i]ie  following  discourse,  I  purpose,  under  the  divinei 
blessing, 

h  In  the  IGrst  place,  to  illustrate  the  connexion  that  exhits 
between  duty,  and  evangelic  truth ;  or  generally  between 
principles  and  conduct 

IL  And  in  the  next  place,  to  urge  the  exhortation  of  the 
apostle,  to  contend  earnestly  for  the  faiths  the  focintain,.^uid 
comprehensive  sum  of  all  good  principles  in  religion. 

I.  Permit  me,  then,  in  the  first  place,  to  illustrate  the  co» 
nexion  that  exists  between  duty,  and  evangelic  truth,  and  in 
general,  between  principles  and  conduct 

As  the  great  springs  of  human  action  lie  in  the  passions 

and  appetites,  the  desires  and  wants  of-  men,  so  the  control 

and  direction  of  these  springs  is  to  be  found  only  in  an  un« 
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And  it  is  a  fact  confirmed  by  fbe  general  ttpetiencfe  of  the 
charch  that,  if  the  itiind  be  earlj  imbued  with  the  piinc^Ies 
bf  pietj  and  Tirtae,  cuUivated  under  a  regular  and  prudent 
dfeicipline,  it  nsusdij  ripens  into  a  fixed  and  steady  cbantcter 
df  virtue,  and  by  the  co-operation  of  the  Spirit  of  dtrSne 
grace,  into  habits  of  smcere  and  rational  piety.  On  the  ofli* 
er  hand,  if  youth,  at  this  early  and  forming  period  of  life,  are 
suffered  to  grow  up  without  moral  culture,  and  left  to  fiirm 
tfieir  principles  under  the  influence  of  Ticious  companianBy 
among  whom  they  are  taught  to  vindicate  the  indulgence  of 
the  passions,  by  the  corrupt  maxims  of  the  world,  there  is 
Kardly  any  pohit  of  profligacy  in  their  manners,  at  which  we 
should  be  surprized  eventually  to  see  them  arrive.  The  syft* 
tern  of  tnith,  mdeed,  and  the  law  of  duty,  have  the  same 
common  source  in  the  perfections  and  the  will  of  God.  The 
liiore  perfectly  therefore  #e  can  separate  it  from  every  lm« 
4[rare  mixture,  the  more  powerful  are  the  motives  which  we 
enjoy  to  mi^'ersal  holmess  of  living. 

On  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  mie  of  the  plainest,  and  most 
obvious  conclusions  of  reason,  that,  if  men  embrace  prhici* 
plea  which  favour  the  passions,  and  remove  from  the  mind 
the  restraints  of  religion ;  if  they  deny,  for  example,  the  ex- 
istence, or  the  providence  of  Almighty  Ood ;  if  they  frame 
ftlse,  or  imperfect  conceptions  of  the  divine  attributes ;  if 
they  invent  maxims  which^  in  a  state  of  dissolute  manners  is 
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aiinjs  done,  to  palliate  inBioGer itj,  firaudi  intempeFance,  or 
luat,  the  ties  of  moral  obligation  are  thereby  necessarilj  re- 

4 

laxed  ?  Could  jou,  on  great  and  critical  occasions,  rely  on 
the  integrity  of  a  man  who  should  avow  such  principles  ? 
Would  you  be  willing;  to  entrust  to  him  the  honor  and  virtue 
of  your  familiesi  where  he  could  violate  them  with  secrecy, 
or  with  impunity  ?  Would  not  his  passions,  his  interests,  his 
pleasures  be  thenceforward  the  supreme  law  of  his  conduct  ? 

Bat  does  not  dissolution  of  manners  frequently  precede^ 
and  itself  become  the  cause  of  the  general  corruption  of 
principle,  in  individuals,  and  in  nations  ?  It  does.— And  this 
fact  places  the  truth  of  the  proposition  which  I  have  assum- 
ed to  illustrate,  in  a  new  light.  For  so  powerful  is  the  force 
of  truth  up<Hi  the  heart,  that  men  cannot  preserve  the, peace 
of  their  own  bosoms,  amidst  the  conflict  of  their  principles, 
with  their  actions.  They  are  obliged,  therefore,  if  they  do 
not  reject  the  law  of  Christ,  to  set  themselves  to  corrupt  and 
modify  it  if  possible,  to  the  standard  of  their  inclinations.  If 
the  law  of  Christ  has  not  been  able  effectually  to  constraio 
their  obedience,  they  must  shut  their  eyes  against  its  ]ight| 
or  study,  by  every  subtil  artifice,  to  pervert  its  spirit. 

The  efficacy  of  divine  truth  early  instilled  into  the  mind, 

■ 

and  received  with  a  docile  temper,  is  conspicuous,  to  a  can- 
did observer,  in  the  excellent  fruits  which  coounonly  pro- 
ceed fron^  a  virtuous  and  pious  education,  conducted  with 
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prudence,  and  peraevered  in  witb  steady  and  concnstetit  ^ 
wisdom. 

Remark  the  youth  who  have  been  sedulously  and  pru- 
dently instructed  in  the  prinpiples  of  religion:   compare 
their  sobriety,  their  temperance,  their  regular  and  exemplary 
manners,  with  the  character  and  conduct  of  such  as  have 
grown  up,  like  neglected  weeds,  without  culture^    Is  it  not 
usiially,  among  these  that  the  church  finds  her  future  sup* 
ports,  and  her  future  ornaments  ?   If,  in  the  course  of  Hfe, 
they  should  be  exposed  to  temptations  which  give  too  strong 
an  action  to  their  passions,  how  long  Will  tfaeir  early  priocir 
pies  resist  the  corrupting  current?    How  often  will  con- 
science, roused  by  that  secret  voice  which  they  awaken  in 
the  breast,  recall  them  to  their  duty  ?  Or  when,  for  a  season, 
Vke  David,  or  the  young  Solomon,  they  have  been  drawn 
aside  from  its  path,  how  often  are  these  secret  monitors,  re- 
covering force,  by  some  interesting  dispensation  of  divine 
providence,  made  the  means  of  bringing  them  back  to  their 
duty,  and  to  God,  with  humQiation  and  repentance  ?  Here 
let  me  notice,  only  to  condemn,  the  injustice  of  a  frequent 
remark,  that  the  most  serious  and  pious  education  b  com- 
^monly  followed  by  the  greatest  dissolution  of  manners.     So 
far  is  this  from  being  verified  by  the  fact,  >that  it  is,  on  the 
pther  hand,  the  comparative  rarity  of  the  eicample,  and  its 
striking  incongruity  with  our  most  reasonable  expectations, 
^ich  has  occasioned  its  being  so  much  noticed,  in  a  few  ^ 
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fiances,  that  the  fireqnencj  of  the  reproach  has  been  mista- 
ken for  the  commonness  of  the  effect.  And  the  fiicty  where 
it  does  exist,  may  usually  be  traced  to  seme  ^oss  defect  of 
pnrience^or  of  skill,  in  the  conduct  of  their  education. 

I  acknowledge,  indeed,  and  it  is  only  a  confirmation  of  our 
doctrine,  that  those  who  have  finally  broken  throujgh  the  re* 
straiotB  of  a  pious  discipline,  like  those  who  have  burst  the 
bounds  of  modest  and  of  decent  manners,  are  usually  more 
profligate  than  other  sinners ;  harrassed  in  their  evil  courses 
by  their  early  principles,  they  are  often  tempted  to  run  to 
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greater  excesses  than  others,  that  they  may,  at  once,  if  pos- 
sible, extinguish  the  distressing  light  of  truth,  and  drown  the 
reproaches  of  their  own  consciences. 

Against  the  preceding  reasonings  an  objection  has  been 
raised  firom  two  interesting  facts— one  that  we  not  unfrequent* 
ly  see  men  of  vicious  manners  professing  the  best  principles ; 
another,  that  we  find  good  n?en  among  all  sects  of  christians* 
True  it  is,  that  orthodox  opinions  in  religbn  may  be  osten* 
siUy  avowed  by  men  <tf  very  exceptionable  morals.  They 
may  be  merely  modes  of  speaking  received  by  inheritance, 
or  adopted  as  the  distinction  of  a  party ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  they  have  not  entered  deeply  into  the  convictions  of  reat 
son,  nor  taken  possession  of  the  sentiments  of  the  heart* 
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Tbe  second  (act  I  do  not  deny,  but  rather  Njoice  b  ilg 
Qxistence,  that  there  are  found  pious  men^  who  are  ornaoienti 
of  their  holy  professioo,  among  all  denominatioiiB  of  chria* 
tians.  '  But  does  this  prove  that  there  is  no  distiBCtion  in 
their  moral  effects  between  truth  and  falsehood  ?  or  that  all 
principles  are  equally  favourable,  or  indifferent  to  true  reli- 
gion, and  sanctity  of  manners?    No,  it  is  an  interesting 
proof,  to  the  benevolent  and  candid  mind,  that  ev^y  de* 
nomination  of  christians  embraces,  in  its  system,  an  important 
portion  of  evangelical  truth*    The  great  and  central  doctrines 
of  our  salvation,  from  which  all  the  practical  principles  of 
piety  and  morals  naturally  radiate,  are  so  clearly  borne  upon 
the  whole  face  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  tiiat  they  are  receiv- 
ed under  one  form  of  expression,  or  another,  in  tbe  symbdi, 
confessions,  and  creeds  of  almost  all  who  assume  to  wear  the 
name  of  christian.    Yet,  abng  with  them,  the  frailty  of  the 
homan  understanding,  or  some  latent  bias  of  the  human  hearty 
has  frequently  mingled  more  or  less  of  error,  which  piopor^ 
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tionally  impairs  their  sanctifying  influence.  As  eve^ry  truth 
is  connected  with  some  right  disposition  of  the  heart,  and 
contributes  to  promote  it ;  so  every  error,  in  a  similar  de- 
gree,  tends  to  strengthen  some  sinful  propensity,  or  to  weak* 
en  the  obligation  of  some  duty.  Hence  particular  sectiont 
of  the  church,  according  to  the  purity  and  extent  m  which 
they,  embrace  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ,  are  distinguished 
above  others,  for  the  general  sanctity  of  their  manners ;  for 
a  zeal  b  religion,  at  once  rational  and  fervent ;  and  for  Ae 
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MhdMtt  Who  fldMH,  by  di^  practiee,  the  doctrine  of  Sod 
flieir  Saviour.  But,  among  the  truly  piona  of  all  denomio^ 
tiona,  there  is  a  greater  harmony  off  sentimeiity  and  of  &itfa| 
than  they  themselves,  in  the  jealousy  of  party,  in  the  pride 
rf  disputation,  and  even  in  the  delicate  apprehensioBB  for  the 
troth,  which  some  good  men,  who  have  mooMed  all  these 
feelings  in  religion  to  certafai  set  forms  of  words,  are  wffling  to 
aOovr*    In  terms  they  dilftr  more  than  in  irpirit* 

Unhappily,  indeed,  Aere  are  in  our  age,  as  there  wete 
in  the  age  of  the  apoatles,  tihose  who  wesT)  and  who  gk^ 
fy  in  the  christian  name,  who  yet  remove  the  basis  ef 
ehxistianity,  by  denying  the  only  Lord  €hdi  fven  our 
Lard  Jtsus  Christ  But  as  Aen  th«y  were,  they  atil 
are,  known  by  the  coldness  of  their  piety,  atid  the  hoc- 
ness  of  their  moral  system.  Spots  are  they  in  the  chmth, 
in  wlndi  shoold  exist  only  the  continnal  feaiA  of  dnitiaii 
love ;  nnfructifying  clouds  wUhoui  rain,  borne  aboui  by  the 
ninds  of  homan  passions.  It  would  be  more  honour  to  the 
canse  of  Christ,  or  nkther  less  dishononr,  if  lliey  wodd  re* 
nonnce  the  name  Which  they  abase. 


thus  far  endeavoured  to  iHui^rate  the  comiMion 
between  trath  and  duty ;  that  is,  between  hitb,  or  the  genu- 
ine doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  holiness  of  Hving'^ 
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II.  I  proceed,  more  directly,  to  nrgp  the  eshortatSon  of  the 
qpostle^  to  coniend  earnestly  for  the  faiths  the  fountain  and 
the  sum  oC  all  good  principles  in  religion* 

If  moral  truth  were  of  no  importance,  or  if  it  were  not  e&« 
sentiallj  connected  with  our  dutjr,  with  our  salFatibn»  and 
with  the  best  interests  of  human  nature,  this  exhortatbn 
would  be  without  reason.  But  related  as  thej  are  bj  the 
immutable  constitution  of  heaven,  this  union  imposes  on  us 
inviolable  obligations,  to  seek  for  the  truth  in  religion  with 
fidelity,  to  maintain  it  with  firmness,  and  to  promote  it  with 
zeaL  The  duty  is  incumbent  on  ever/  christian,  b  propor- 
tion to  his  means  of  information^  and  his  omK^rtunities  of  do* 
iDg  good.  It  19,  above  all,  bcumbent  on  the  church  as  a 
oommonitj,  the  depositarj  of  the  oracles  of  the  living  God^ 
and  on  those,  in  a  peculiar  mannery  who  are  appointed  to  be 
her  watehmcBi  her  iostroctors,'  her  guardians,  and  exao^es^ 

Where,  then,  is  to  be  found  that  precious  truth  which  we 
are  required  to  maintain  in  the  fiice  of  every  open  enemy,  or 
insidious  friend,  and  earnestly  to  promote  with  a  zeal  worthy 
of  its  high  importance.  In  this,  all  sects  concur  with  one 
ViHce,  that  the  pure  evangelical  truth  is  to  be  discerned  onljr 
in  the  holy  scriptures.  But  when  we  attempt  to  collect  it 
from  the  loose  style  of  parable  and  narrative,  in  which  it  is 
frequently  conveyed,  or  to  divest  it  of  that  oratorical,  or  po- 
etic dress  in  which  the  sacred  writers  have  often  clothed  it^- 


ami  fodttet  it  to  piaio  and  iknfle  peopoiitiMiat  hmt,  I  eon* 
CiM,  JB  809MI  fwoi  tot  ttQC0rtwot7  wi  dMbt*    H«r«  it  k 
thftt  «im  iirtradttciic  tiieir  own  specutetiiMM,  tad  viiigling 
Ibair  wn  philMophie  fyfteoMi  irkti  lh«  wopd  of  Ghod,  liaTe 
Mir«pt»d  Hb  auoplicily^  Bod  nade  the  cliriit w  duircb,  Eka 
the  wphoDli  of  OMeee,  a  tbtatre  for  the  conffict  of  contiad- 
hg  oyfoioiif .    Ate  t^  dinoe  scr^ares,  thm,  of  doubtfid  in- 
4erpi«tiy|kiD  ?    Or  do  they  iffbrd  eof  growd  for  tbie  gladia- 
Iofieirl»jrofkitdleet?    No,  tiiejr  ai^  foU  of  Uflbt ;  but  lifca 
all  the  iMnifeatatioM  of  the  wiD  of  God,  bi  tba  works  bolbof 
4reatioBapd  pomdweey  they  are  liable  to  be  aiiiiiiterpreted 
^  itnoniiieei  or  peryerted  by  lone  diabotteety  of  the  hear^ 
ir  by  Bome  AiMefcea  biee  of  ediieatmi*    They  are  afouitaia 
of  truth  to  thoie  who  sobflMt  tberaselveB  with  humility  to  tb^ 
wif  dom  of  Ood,  and  who,  with  genuine  simplicity  of  spirit^ 
Iwe  90  other  aim  bat  to  dineani  m  tbeoi  tbeir  own  doty, 
asd  ao  ^coQoecfi  bat  lo  aBdarataod  the  will  of  theur  heurenty 
Father,  in  order  t^  obey  it    If,  with  these  dispositioni,  wo 
approacb  the  atady  of  the  h^y  aeripturea,  although  aome  vth 
airoidsMe  ercera  sboold  still  adhsie  to  die  frailty  of  the  h«- 
ano  andarslaodiag,  ise  cannot  msterially  swerre  from  that 
ajrateaa  of  truth  which,  as  diaciples  of  Christ,  we  are  called 
to  defend*    And  in  thstSeM  of  baann  infirmity  in  which  wa 
may  be  permhlad  ioerr,  we  shall  find  growid  fer  the  SBitttaal 
exerdse  of  ofaarity  wUfa  oar  &Uow*ahristfau]a. 
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Afe,  then^  all  portkMui  of  scripdnre,  aH  the  teMti  wliick 
enter  into  the  body  of  our  creed,  equally  the  objects  of  that 
holy  2eal  required  by  the  apostle  ia  defence  of  the  fiuth  t 
E?ery  tnitti  of  the  gospd  is  precbus  to  a  real  believer. 
But  peculiarly  precious  are  those  fundamental  doctrines  on 
which  the  whole  fabric  of  Christianity  rests.  If  I  may  be 
permitted  to  make  this  selection,  they  are  the  doctrines  oC 
the  atonement"— of  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit— of  the  re- 
generation of  the  heart — of  the  tree  grace  of  God  in  the  sal- 
vation of  the  worid— ^f  the  final  judgment — of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body— and  the  life  everlasting.  They  are  to 
him,  in  the  language  of  a  great  reformer,  arf  ictite  gtantia  aut 
eadeniia  eccleate,  articles  by  which  the  church  must  stand 
orftlL 

To  truth,  a  pure  mind  attaches  itself  with  a  powerful  at- 
traction. It  is  the  image  of  the  divine  wisdom.  It  b  the 
glory  of  God  that  he  is  the  fountain  of  truth*  To  deciare 
(he  truth  to  the  worid  the  Saviour  became  incarnate.  To 
give  it  efficacy  on  the  hearts  of  men,  the  Holy  Spirit  has 
been  shed  upon  his  church.  The  pursuit  and  discovery  cl 
troth,  with  wider  and  still  wider  extent^  will  be  among  the 
moat  ddigbtful  employments  of  the  redeemed  in  heaven. 
With  the  progress  of  evangelic  truth  upon  earth,  is  connected 
the  g^ry  of  God,  the  honour  of  the  Redeemer^  the  highest 
and  best  interests  of  mankind,  objects  pecaliarly  dear  to 
every  sincere  disciple  of  Jesus  Christy    With  fervor,  there- 
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fere,  w3l  he  eoahrace  it  fWun  tbe  Imrfi  and  widi  aneeaiiiig 
seal  triH  he  stndj  to  promote  it. 

A  soperior  doty  is  imposed  upop  the  xsSaMxsi%  of  relq^B 
who  are  appointed  as  waldkmm  Vftm  Ifte  wokU  of  T^iMj  and 
as  heralds  to  the  worid  of  the^iod  iidmgB  ofstdvaHan. 
The  J  are  sef,  in  the  language  of  the  apostte,  for  the  dtfena^ 
of  the  gospel.  Among  their  first  cares,  it  onght  to  be,  as  fiup 
as  possible,  to  preserve  the  church  from  corruption  of  prin- 
ciple, and  to  cultivate  wifliin  it  that  anitjrof'sefltfmenty  and 
harmony  in  interpreting  the  great  doctrines  of  teligion,  ae 
necessary  to  the  peace  and  order  of  the  bodjf  of  Ckriet. 
When  conflicting  doctrines  are  preached  in  the  aame  church, 
the  principles  of  the  people  become  nnsettled.  To  tempo- 
rary scepticism,  succeeds  indiflbrence  to  tmth ;  a  state  of 
mind  not  much  less  dangerous  than  error  i1 


I  fear  not  to  be  charged  with  ffliberaiity,  though  I  assest 
that,  if  among  those  who  are  otherwise  agreed  in  the  dislBh 
guishing  doctrines  of  chriathmity,  there  are  such  diffiir^icea 
of  opinion,  even  upon  mmor  points,  as  wotf Id  disturb  the  har- 
mony of  their  devotbns,  let  them  worship  Ood  in  aepanle 
eommnniomu  The  existence  of  various  denomioRtieiw  nay 
even  be  attended  with  some  advantages ;  and  where  their 
members  are  found  walking  agreeably  to  the  commandment 
of  Christ,  they  may  embrace  one  another  in  the  spirit  of  chrisr 
fian  charity.    But  union  m  the  same  body  ought  sacredly  to 


bepfatenred*  DifirioD ta  Ike oba Itaad^  alid  ea  die  oflMt 
that  extreme  of  charity^  whlck  indicates  an  iodiflbMace  ta 
froth,  are,  id  the  highest  degree,  penucioos.  ''Be  of  one 
auiid.  Eiuleavoiirtoli^teptbeuoityof  AesfqrityiBtfabMd 
tif  peace." 

Bat  the  iojanctioD  of  the  sacred  writar,  la  this  passigst  iui* 
pBes  ao  oUigatioB  not  011I7  to  muatuo  the  puri^  of  the  fiiitli^ 
aiHi,  as  far  as  possible,  its  unity ;  but  to  defend  it  ag^anst 
ererjr  enemy,  and  to  promote  with  all  our  powers  of  persnn* 
sion  and  reason,  its  holy  inflocnce  over  the  haarta  of 


The  hmnble  and  benevolent  jrelig^n  cS  Jesus  Christ,  at 
ways  obnoxious  to  the  corruptions  of  die  human  heart,  k 
abided  incessantly  to  combat  wkh  open,  or  ioriAoos  enemisa^ 
and  to  meet  them  in  their  ever  new,  and  ercr  rarying  modes 
of  attack.  It  Is  assafled  by  inveterate  foes  from  without  or 
betrayed  by  take  and  pretended  friends  within  the  bosom  of 
the  church  itself.  In  ao  age  have  enemies  more  numeitmn^ 
or  more  subtil,  erected  themselves  agamst  the  standard  of  the 
cross.  Not,  indeed,  armed  with  power,  and  followed  by 
flames,  as  in  i^^es  psst;  but  more  to  be  dreaded,  perfaqw,  by 
pure  and  undefiled  relig^,  they  come  armed  with  aD  th« 
Bubtilty  of  a  false  and  ostentatious  science,  and  supported  by 
H^  dissolution  of  the  public  manners. 
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TlM  prMi  b  ^oAen  a  good  criterioD  of  Hie  nlMe  of  the  pub- 
fic  iDOvalf,  aad  tho  fMSe  ttt»te«  Look  over  the  iitts  of  new 
fttUicaliQai  in  Europe*  Examiiie  the  cataloguet  of  tiiote 
wrftidgi  whidi  obfiAft  tbe  finrour  of  the  most  numerooi  elaai 
of  readers^  both  there,  and  ia  our  own  country*  What  d6 
70a  fee  in  these  writers  but  contipnal  incentives  thrown  out 
to  corrupt  the  imagination,  and  inflame  the  passions  of  the 
young  ?  What  but  a  shameless  sophistry  designed  to  emai»> 
eipale  every  lust  of  the  lieart  from  tte  remmning  restraints  of 
leGgion  ?  What  but  continual  efforts  to  undermine  the  foun- 
daliotas  of  Ae  gospel,  aad  boldly  to  tear  down  the  walk  and 
die  ramparts  of  our  christian  Zion  ?  Even  the  fences  of 
natural  religion  are  attempted  to  be  overflirown.  The  ex* 
isteaco  of  Ood  has  been  called  in  question  by  a  delirious  phi- 
toeophy ;  bis  providence  over  tbe  worid  has  been  resolved 
mto  contin^sncy,  or  fiite ;  the  apprehensions  of  futurity  have 
been  derided  as  chOdbh  fears ;  and  human  nature  robbed  of 
its  most  precious  treuure  m  the  hopes  of  a  happy  and  immor- 
tal  existence,  only  that  religion  may  not  derive  from. them  any 
eKctoai  control  over  the  consciences  of  men.  All  the  pow- 
ers of  learning,  wit,  and  perverted  genius,  have  been  assem- 
bled against  the  glory  of  the  Savioar.  A  kmd  of  traditmnary 
respect,  indeed,  is  still  pretended  to  be  paid  to  the  name  of 
virtue :  but  a  name  it  is,  and  nothing  more.  It  does  not  pre- 
vent the  outrage  of  almost  every  duty  which  a  creature  owes 
to  his  Creator.    It  does  not  impede  the  mdulgence  of  the 

« 

most  atrocious  passions  under  the  abused  name  of  honour ; 
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nor  the  violalioti  oF  the  most  sacred  ties  of  society,  offinend- 
flhip,  of  humaDitj  under  the  pretence  of  an  mnocent  pursuit 
of  pleasure.  A  deluge  of  infidelity  in  the  old  worfd  issweep- 
mg  before  it  principles  and  morals,  and  has,  long  since,  b^ 
gun  to  roll  its  fearful  tide  to  the  new.  Along  with  ancteni 
corruptions  in  government  and  religion,  it  threatens  to  de^ 
•ffoy  religbn  and  goremment  themselves;  and  to  over* 
whelm,  in  undistinguishmg  ruin,  whatever  is  rendered  ven- 
eraUe  by  time,  and  sacred  by  its  relations  to  God,  and  the 
felicity  of  human  society.  And  the  new  clouds  which  are 
gathering  in  our  horizon  at  this  moment,  look  dark  and  iBi- 
mal*  In  this  day  of  trouble,  of  rebuke,  and  blasphemy, 
what  is  the  doty  of  the  watchmen  on  the  walls  of  Zion  ?  Are 
(hey  not  called  to  increasing  dffigence,  to  higher  eflbrts  of 
fiuth  and  constancy,  to  more  fervent  zed,  to  greater  sacrift- 
ces  in  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer,  more  earnestly  flian  ever 
to  contend  for  the  faith  once  delivei*ed  to  the  saints  ?  Truth, 
indeed,  which  h  eternal,  although  it  may  seem,  for  a  season, 
to  be  vanquished  by  the  powers  of  darkness,  wiH  eventually 
prevail  over  all  the  variable  forms  of  error ;  but  its  weaponi 
require  to  be  wielded  by  skilful,  and  by  honest  hands. 

* 

In  order  to  fulfil  the  requisition  of  the  text,  flierefore, 
the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  ought  to  possess  both  tolenfe, 
which  will  enable  them  to  meet  the  foe  upon  equal  ground ; 
mdjlddityy  which  wQl  never  shrink  from  any  labor,  or  9a j 


MS 
iaagaet  widdi  H  vmj  be  neoumry  to  cncoonter  m  the  Be- 

Win  it  not  tliiD  be  eeteemed  rmaouMd  to  assert,  (hat  the 
WDiatea  of  veligbn  oii|^  alwaja  to  etaad  b  the  foremoat 
fiokft  of  literature  and  acience  id  tlieir  coaatry.  And  it  ia 
a  fipct  which '  irfH  *  hardly  be  disputed,  tfaat^  hftfaerto,  the 
world  has  owed  more  to  its  rdi^us  orders  for  tfie  cultif  atioii^ 
and  prsfgress  of  letters,  than  to  adl  other  classes  of  sodety. 
This  is  a  g«ieral  proposilioD  wluch  extends  beyond  the  diris- 
tfan  chorcfa,  to  those  in  every  Dalion  who  are  supremely  oc- 
enpied  in  the  studies  and  -coocema  df  rel^poB.  The  Ma* 
gpans  and  the  BFanmis,  the  priests  of  India  and  of  Penna 
were  the  sehelars,  and  instructors  of  those  great  aations. 
The  8chool9  of  the  ptophda  were  the  seminaries  of  liters* 
ture  among  t|ie  people  of  brad.  The  sacerdotal  cdleges 
of  Egypt  were,  the  schods  of  Greece,  which  afterwards  b^ 
came  the  school  of  the  universe.  After  the  overthrow  of 
the  Roman  empire  by  the  northern  tribes,  nothing  contrib- 
uted so  much  to  extend  among  those  ignorant  and  rude  bei^ 
barians,  the  influence  of  christiaoity,  and  by  degrees  to  ame- 
liorate their  savage  aumners,  as  the  superior  knowledge,  aa 
weU  as  piety  of  the  great  body  of  the  christian  clergy.  In 
the  churches  and  monasteri^,  to  whatever  objections  the 
latter  afterwards  became  liablci  were  preserved  those  sparks 
of  ancient  learning  which  served  to  re-kindle  the  flame  of 
modem  science.    To  the  clergy,  almost  exclusively,  we 
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sixteenth  centuries.  And  in  their  hands,  mtr  sino^  km 
been  desenredljr  placed  the  directioD  of  learning;  and  witfc 
Ihemjti^liMf  toiMHsn.  ti«Ui«lai«fii«sfilMha«hlto 
create  effiace  to  angr  order  of  mail?  Not  ift-oi%[M  aa^  t^ 
•waken  a  geaemM  eaMstion  asMmg  1iio.MdiMaila  of  wdk' 
fibn  and  Imrmg  of  dll  prafiwrioafl^  And  I  on  viliag  to 
nrge  this  point  the  farther,  at  praaeot^for  theoaho^of  oo  n» 
ny  young  men  vho  are  hero  boforo  yDD,iVilh4ha  wvfifate* 
wtngthensrivos  to  the  boljrflmaibrr*  • 

To  <hem*  penftH  &io  toaqr^  thai  troo  paotj  is  "6x9^  and 
above  all  duogs  jaeceasaryr  in  a  vmhtmrti  €hrisL  But, 
Mxtta  tins,  and  not  maohlaaa  jvportantHH  sound  ocianoi^ 
and  general  fiteratupe,  that  ho  may  bo  able  to  oonfinn  4he 
truth,  and  couvinee  gaiMaafen^  and  that,  in  delivering  and 
^defending  the  gospel,  be  mzy  be  afaie  to  bring /rtm  Ms 
treasures  lisrigo  near  and  M;  and  acquire  that  asooKlaDej 
over  the  minds  of  men,  wUdb  acknowledged  ratue,  akumnp 
^ms  eioqueooe,  and  extenaiTO  inCarmatioo  alone  can  gm* 
That  on  trite  aohjeets,  he  may  be  ahrsgra  new.  That,  bwr- 
ing  food  himself  m  the  hearts  of  his  peopio,  by  isithfulnoas 
in  every  doty  of  the  pastoralUfe,  be  may  take  possessioo  of 
their  uadersfoDdiBgs  also,  by  his  ability  to  teach.  Lneala- 
Ue  is  theialling  off  when  a  yoting  pastor,  who  has  at  first 
heon  well  received,  exhausts  his  little  fund,  in  a  finr  of  his 
esrly  discourses.    The  repetkton  of  the  same  troths,  h^rw- 
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erer  ksportiDtt  b  m^Ay  Ike  mne  faiogaif;#.)>ecQi9ei  imq^ 
tfven  4o  m  {rieas  andieiice.  To  eter^  candi4aU,bt  this  half 
«Aee,  lliere&re,  let  me  imiat,  that  his  preptffatioiiB  foe  ap« 
fMciig  in  U  wlOi  tfgnify  and  tiaef idoMS  sfaoold  be  neilh^ 
•npeificU)  nor  Ima^i  aad  to  every  muijf^er,  majr  I  be  pel?- 
wlted  to.  aidd>.  tfaat  liia  ftadie»  aerer  BbouU  end  but  wUj^ 
l^eliie* 


If  thoee  wlio  publish  the  goi^^l  to  m^okivid  osght  to  be 
scribes  well  iostructed  in  the  law  of  Christ,  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  chorch,  not  less  requisite  is  it  that  they  be  for* 
mribad  wilh  aU  the  resoqrces  of  fatuinan  science,  in  order  to 
repel  those  enenues  of  the  fiuth,  who,  by  an  abuse  of  ieara- 
Ing,  and  a  shameful  misapplication  of  the  talents  which  God 
*has  given  them,  are  endeavoorii^  to  orertam,  to  their  bmt' 
dations,  hb  glorious  city,  and  temple.    The  philosophers 
are  setting  themselves  against  the  ministers  of  religion,  the 
schools  against  the  altars.    But  wieldiog  as  yon  do,  in  this 
spiritual  conflict,  the  mighty  force  of  truth,  your  encour* 
agement  is,  that,  you  most  prevail,  if  you  are -not  reproach- 
fnlly  deKnquent  to  the  king  of  Zion.    I  am  aware  that  many 
pioQB  men  regard  all  considerations  of  this  nature  aa  partak* 
ing  too  much  of  the  spirit  and  policy  of  the  world.    They 
profesif  to  place  all*  their  reliance,  not  on  any  human  means, 
but  solely  on  the  omnipotence  of  divine  grace ;  and  strangely 
seek  a  refuge  for  their  own  indolence  in  the  abused  doctrine 

^r  the  op^ratfons  of  the  Holy  Spirit.    Almighty  God  has  es- 
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liblMiftJatiD  the  cgpititutiop  of  mtrntf  m^iMfkk  rimnniioii 
betweea  tfaa  taem  and  th»  end;  and  M^er  doe*  bo  deport 
fiom  this  order*  winch  b  hb  wiU^  exeq^t  where  thejgciika 
deoiaiida  a  miracle.  Shall  wo  then  fitfthbMly  aitfior  die 
(emple  of  the  Liyuq^  God  to  be  leveled  to  the  do^  taj  Um 
aftaeka  of  10  flmojr  inaidioiM  adveraariet  aa  apwail  it  on  wmy 
aide,  while  we.  look  oo  with  a  lazj  and  iodiflSmnt  gitset^ttftder 
pretence  of  doing  honor  to  the  fiorejneigtttjr  of  divine  gp^ce  ? 
Or  aince  the  church  ehall  last  while  the  aun  and  the  okmmi  en* 
dure,  willnot  God  wreat  her  intereatckout  of  our  handa,  and 
COfUfflit  them  to  hands  more  worth j  to  defend  theei  ? 

,  Will  it  be  said,  what  learning  can  do,  fau  been  doae  nl- 
ready  ?  That  the  learned  and  pioua  divinea  «f  the  Jbst,  and 
preceding  century  have  fomiahed  the  church  witk  the  abieat 
defencea  of  revelation,  with  the  moat  admirable  elueidatians 
of  the  E9Ctpi  writings,  with  the  moi^t  victorious  r^btationa  of 
the  principles  of  infidelity  ?  It  is  true,— and  the  praise  of 
these  wise  and  holy  men  is  in  all  the  charchea*  But* if  we 
have  not  ourselves  skill  and  forc^  for  the  combat,  how  shall 
we  be  able  to  wield  the  armour  of  Saul  f  God  most  justly  ex- 
pects, that  we  should  bring  to  the  service  of  his  altar  every 
human  ud,  as  well  as  every  divine,  grace.     Beyi  wise  as 
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serpmiSf  siath  the  Saviour,  and  harmless  as  doves.  And 
what  doth  the  apostle,  who  possessed  all  the  arts  of  Greece^ 
and  all  the  divine  learning  of  Israel,  intend  by  t^ese  injunc- 
tions to  his  son  Tioiotby  ;  ^  Till  I  come»  give  attendapce  to 
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Mri^  to  esiiorftilh»i,  to  doctrine.  Negtect  not  (he  pft 
tktA  b  in  thee.  Meditate  upon  tbeae  things*  Give  thyself 
whMy  to  tbeifi,  fliat  tby  profiting  may  appear  nnto  all  !**  Can 
Ae  dMne  author  intend,  according  to  the  views  of  some  weak 
and  eotlMraiastie  sects,  that,  in  derontly  reading  the  sacred 
WrtHogs^  God  imparts  wme  aaraordinary  Max  of  the  Ho- 
ly  Spirit,  to  render  tbehr  meanbg  clear ;  thus  makibg  one  in- 
spiMlien  neceasary  originally  to  communicate  the  scriptures 
to  the  aposdes  and  prophets  of  old,  and  another  to  the 
ohorch,  in  the  present  day,  to  enaide  it  (o  understand  them  ? 
With  prayer  and  pious  meditation,  indeed,  every  christian 
ought  devoutly  to  stndy  them*  The  more  nearly  we  can 
raise  tbe  soul  to  the  tone  of  pious  fervor,  and  sublime  dev<^ 
tbn,  in  whieh  the  prophets  and  apostles  composed  their  sa- 
cred hymns,  their  divine  histories,  and  epistles,  the  more  we 
riiall  perceive  the  spiritual  beauties  of  the  word  of  God; 
tbe  more  clear,  and  impressive  will  its  heavenly  truths  be  to 
the  heait.  But  let  all  who  are  preparing  to  enter  into  this 
holy  oflfee  be  assured  that  there  is  hardly  an  art,  or  branch 
of  knowledge,  in  the  whole  circle  of  science,  or  of  literature, 
from  which  some  useful  illustration  of  the  sacred  writings 
may  not  be  drawn. 

In  earnestly  contending  fin  t&e/aifk,  in  the  next  place, 
taienh  alone  are  not  sufficient  to  acquit  your  high  and  holy 
dudes  to  God  add  the  church.  Fidelity  m  the  discharge  of 
aH  the  functions  of  the  sacred  ministry  is  not  less  necessary. 
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That  199  pliinoeBB  and  mUsgnty  in  dedaring  Ibe  wlibtecoiHi- 
iel  of  Gody  A  ^fini  of  warm  and  unaffbeted  devolias,  aodoB- 
i  wearied  dffigence  in  the  offices  of  your  My  callings  anaiaig 
Ironi  a  deep  coovklioD  of  the  value  of  inunortal  aonlB,  aad  Am 
iBfinite  ioqporfttice  of  die  sacred  cause  io  wiadi  yen  w&  en* 
gaged.  WiflioHt  gemiine  piety,  aad  holy  seal,  tte-  hbos  ^ 
preaching  the  gospel  mast  be  both  unpleasant  and  unfimit' 
ful.  With  what  comfort,  or  effect  can  a  O0M,  fomait  or 
worldly  orinded  man  preach  the  dodriHea  of  vapentaape,  of 
«elMeiial,ofpiirityofbeait|Ofsaadfilyoflile?  BiAdkvim 
^%'  ittastiiit^  wkb  cleat«as»  declared  with  fnHifiifaieffs, 
and  flowing  from  a  heart  deeply  aflhcled  willi4lie  denial  in<- 
terests  of  mapURd,  possesses  n  OMuesty  and  feaoe^  that  sub* 
due  the  sund;  an  fHnminadoD  and  convictian  that  penetrate 
tibesovli  a  tenderness  and  peMuasioo  that  touch  voA  uto^e  M 
the  springs  of  actioD  io  the  henrt.  <^It  compiends  itself  Id 
erery  man's  c<mscieiite  in  the  aight  of  God«^' 

As  there  is  orery  thing  in  die  sobjaol  to  awalcen  the  uaal 
of  a  sincere  christian,  and  especiailyi  of  a  faithful  inuBter  of 
Jesus  Christ,  in  puMishiiig  the  ^ad  tidings  of  salvation  to  a 
guilty  world,  and  ctoTryiog  the  stymdard  of  (he  crqss  through 
the  ranks  of  opposhig  enemies,  ao  there  iaevjery  thiBg  in  the 
f^omstances  of  tfaeprusent  time^  to.nBse  thataeal  to  aa  tan- 
usual  fervor«rr-|Bipiety  has  broken  io  like  a  flood  upoo  the 
natioiis,  and  is  carrying  befoie  it^  not  thtf  yooqg  and  ioe^qpsk 
l^ence^  nt^^Qe  op  flKH»e  whd  have  iimde  it  th«ir  mlenftf  faj 
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jHnl^l/  livipg»  to  «flArace  Uie  princ^to  of  iiipd6% ;  but  we 
Me  liome  on  tli£  fide  piMloBopben,  Iqpsl^l^  magistrate^ 
IkoBe  wlioflhoidd  be  the  ioatniclDrs  of  maokind,  who  should 
be  the  guardians  of  the  puUic  moralsy  who>  seated  id  ibi^ 
Ifarme  of  the  bw8>  should  be  enn^ks  of  virtue  and  obedir 
eme  to  the  poofito.  It  abea47  tbufeatewi.  to  bear,  with  it 
the  nuun  of  «Qeiety>  if  Ahpiglity  God,  to  whose  throne  we 
dailj  send  our  supplicatioiis  to  defend  us  fronir  thii  eaiamiljy 
•do  not  uterpose  to  arrest  thei  o?enriiekn»g  fiood»  saywg  to 
its  rage  ^hitherto  shalt  Ihou  cooie,  and  no  £vther ;  and  base 
.  shall  thy  proud  wans  be  sli^'ed*'^  From  the  prwvdentae  of 
corrupted  mnnners^  J  see  a  UM  evii  invade  the  chnrch  it- 
nsi^  *^  Because  inquitj  abounds  ^vfove  of  mmy  waxes 
cold.''  The  fnise»  and  even  the  wefohmen  on  the  walls  of  2i» 
oo>  seem  to  be  aaleqp^  along  with  ihe  secure  andunappiehisii- 
nve  crowd  clfMith  virgma*  ThcpreSMUt  seems  to  be  the 
reign  of  evil  over  a  great  part  of  the  wodd  which  caUs  itself 
christian*  And  Christ  may  now  saj  as  he  did  to  his  perse- 
cotosB  and  DnNsdesera,  <<  thia  ia  yeur  i|QW  a^d  the  power 

If  we  see  the  blesasd  goapel  opei^.and  ahnosl  triumphant- 
ly uMuMed  by  povterM  eneaiits^  in  it  not  dbfo adtmalOF  parts 
ofthe  church,  faiaidiously  corrupted  bjr*6he  frienda?  Where 
it  is  stBl  preached  with  a  degNie  of  e vw^dic  purity,  does  it 
not  seeok  to  fidl  powerkas  froin  the  1^  of  those  who  ave  ap- 
peitfted  to psodaun  its  gieace  to  the  wodd?  f*or  many  yea^i 
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wc  have  s^en  Am  c^lomas  of  civO  society,  and  tbo  imBfif» 
of  religbii  falling  together.  We  Ittve  hewd  flie  bomhie 
cnih  at  a  distance.  We  have  sometimeB  fdt  the  earth  Iren- 
Ue  under  our  feet|  to  warn  us  of  our  approachiag  danger* 
Roused  for  a  moment,  we  have  only  sunk  down  agan  inla 
a  sleep  like  the  aleep  of  death^-rCan  occaaiona.  asore  loudly 
call,  shall  I  say,  on  the  minialers  of  religion  ?  Shall  I  not  aay 
on  all  christians  ?  I  was  going  to  say  on  all  good  cilimiB,  ear- 
nestly to  contend  for  the  fidth,  for  the  parity  of  those  prin* 
ciples  of  morality  and  piety,  for  the  blessedness  of  those  im- 
mortal  hopes,  once  delivered  to  the  saints  ?  To  stem  die  in- 
creasing  torrent  of  ifflfMety— to  arrest  the  dissolution  of  the 
publio  morals— to  promote  the  designs  of  divine  mercy  to 
mankind— to  recal  the  depaHing  gloiy  to  our  churches— to 
exalt  the  grace  <ii  the  ever  blessed  Redeemer^-to  reanimate 
the  almost  extinguished  love  of  his  disciples  to  him,  and  to 
one  another.  My  brediren  in  the  holy  ministry !  who  ia 
sufficient  for  these  things?  Although  we  might  justly  trem- 
ble when  we  contemplate  the  weakness  of  the  humui  instru- 
ment, be  encouraged,  holy  brethren !  by  the  example  of  the 
apostle,  who  hath  said  ihrw^  Christ  we  can  do  all  things. 

The  political,  the  moral,  and  relq^ious  horiaon  looks  dai^ 
and  gkiomy.  The  tempest,  which  has  shaken  half  the  world, 
flireatens,  as  we  have  long  foreseen,  to  extend  its  fury  to  us. 
Yet,  in  the  gadiering  dood,  I  seem  to  see  some  luminous 
spots  winch  mvite  us  not  to  despair.    In  every  events  how*- 
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everi  which  may  chequer  the  mysterious  aspect  of  divine 
proridence,  one  tniki  is  certain^  one  truth  shooid  consde 
joo,  my  dear  brethren,  '^be  you  faithful  unto  death,  and 
yoD  sMl  recerre  a  crown  of  life." 

N&m  to  tke  JFVxf Aer,  to  the  SoUt  and  to  the  Holy  Ohosty 
be  glory,  a^  it  wasm  the  banning,  is  now,  and  e9er  shall 
be  m>rld  mth(mt  end  /—AMEN ! 


THE  END. 
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